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PREFACE. 


The Gazetteer of the City and Island of Bombay was 
originally intended to form the last of the monumental 
scries of District Gazetteer volumes to the compilation 
of which the late Sir James Macnabb Campbell, K.C.I.E., 
devoted the greater portion of his life. Various circum- 
stances however combined to prevent the final completion 
of the scheme and at the date of Sir James Campbell’s 
departure from India the public finances were unable to 
bear more than the cost of printing three volumes of 
historical materials which he had collated and arranged 
as the foundation of lire, future oificial account of the 
City and Island. So matters remained until igolS when 
the present compiler was directed to resume the work 
at the point where Sir James Campbell had perforce re- 
linquished it, being instructed at the same time to frame 
the account on less elaborate lines than those formulated 
by the founder of the Gazetteer of the Bombay Pre- 
sidency. This order of the Government of India has 
obliged the compiler to prune and omit much of the in- 
formation contained in the syllabus originally drawn up 
by Sir James Campbell. U is hoped nevertheless that 
the three volumes now submitted to Government and the 
public will be found to contain a\l the information 
essential to a comprehcn.sive grasp of the history of the 
City and Island under various aspects. They who 
desire more detailed knowledge of facts and events re- 
lating to the early period of British dominion may suit- 
ably consult the three volumes of materials (Bombay 
Gazetteer, Vol. XXVI, Parts I— III) which represent 
Sir James Campbell's priceless contribution to the history 
■of this city. 

In the compilation of these three volumes many friends 
have lent generous aid. Mr. A. M. T. Jackson, I.C.S., 
wrote the article on the Hindu period of history and has 
read and revised the proofs of the .^tvhole work. Com- 
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manUcr Rowiind and Lieutenant Headlam ol' the Royal 
Indiar Marine respectively contributed the account of the 
Government Dockyard and the histoo’ of the Marine. 
Mr. D. R. Vaidya, Head Surveyor to the Collector of 
Bombay, wrote the whole of the chapter on Land Ad- 
ministration ; Mr. R. S. Taki contributed the chapter 
on Education ; and Rao Salicb P. B. Joshi, F.R.G.S., 
wrote the account of Hindu customs and festivals. 
Others who assisted in the compilation of the chapter on 
Population were Messrs. D. J. Samson and E. M. Ezekiel, 
Mahomed Yusuf Khatkhate and B. K. Dhurandhar, who 
wrote respectively the account of the Bene-Israel, the 
Konkani Muhammadans and the Pathare Prabhus. 
Mr. H. A. Talclierkar supplied valuable notes upon the 
Kolis and their fisheries and the Bombay mill-hands ; 
Mr. D, A. P.'ii supplied, under the orders of Mr. C. Burns, 
photojfraphs and a list of various .turbans worn in 
Bombay. .Mr. E. Comber wrote the account of the animals 
and birds of the island j Professor Gammie supplied the 
section on Botany ; and Mr. M. A. Moos wrote the article 
on Climatology. Acknowledgments are also due to the 
Reverend Father Nicholson, who compiled the article on 
Christian missions, to Mr. Sbapurji B. Broacha tvho under- 
took to .supply the account of Exchange and Investments, 
to Mr. N. W. Kemp, Bar.-siULaw, who wrote the article 
on money lending, to Mr, R. K. Dad.achanji who for- 
warded an account of Speculation, and to Mr W F 
Waite who wrote the article on Municipal Finance.’ 
Mr. Godinho compiled the history of the Telegraph, 
7" ^esponsiblc for the account of tjie 

•smaller mdustnes and Mr. Abdul Razzak supplied a full 

account of the local markets and fisheries. To Messrs 
JtvanjtJ. Modi .and D. E. Waeha the compiler is also 
prcatly indebted for contributions and revision of proofs 

while Mr. FaLll-ih 

.M. Tafci of the City Police rendered verv irmni 
in the collection of materials for the MusalL"*®' 
of the chapter on Population. Portion 
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In conclusion the compiler has to express his thaiik.s 
to Government ofliccs, Railway, Tramway and other 
public companies who have done their best to assist his 
labours, and finally to his head clerk, Mr. G. A. Guptc, 
and Mr. G. M. Thenge, of whom the tatter lias compiled 
the index of the volumes and the former ha.s- by the 
closest study and most continuous application rendered 
himself practically joint compiler of the work. 


October, 1909. 


S. M. EDWARDES. 
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BOMBAY CITY GAZETTEER 


CHAPTER I. 

DESCRIPTION. 

The Cily of Bombay, llio capital of the Bombay Presi- 
dency and the principal Sea-port of Western India, is 
situated on an island in iS’ 55' N. and 72“ 54' E. This 
island is one of a {fronp lyini^ offthe coast of the Northern 
Konkan, and in former limes, as the map will show, was 
itself composed of seven small islands which, by means of 
connectiniTcansewiiys and breakwaters to shut out the sea, 
have been converted into a promontory of solid land, 
measuring about 3 miles in width at the northern end and 
nurrowin" to a point of rock at Colaba, its southern 
extremity. ' This peninsuhi or, as it is still called, island 
of Bombay covers an area of 22*48 square miles and is 
united at its northern extremity with the larger island of 
Salsette (Thana District), and so continuously with the 

* l,Aih‘ ]'V(lklfuu{ Chow«Clunv, Vol. J. (1^57), remarks :•» 
’*\Vlial is now called Uic island of Bombay was in limes of yorr 
<t<vidc(I into at icnsl titrcc islands, Colaba buin^ one. But ilicj 
arc now united by raisctl causeways and by tbc fillinjr up of vbaliou 
cstw.arios. Tlio length of llic island is S miles, with an average 
bre.'idlli of j miles, k is about jo miles in circumference. " 

Oovind NaravA’ii in bis Maratlii account of Bombay (iS6^;l 
renuiUs The early records show that Mabim was an island and 
the capital of Baja Ilimb, Bombay (slrclchiiig from the l*nrt lo 
B.aiilhoni) was lijco a separate island under that chief. Besides 
tlirso two there were five other islets,— Colaba, Maiialakshmi, 
Varli, Maragori, Sion. It is believed that Walkoshwar and Gir- 
gauni v.cre also sfjjarated by ,i erei*k, but there is no evidence lo 
support tins." 

i'rycr in his New Account of Hast India and Persia (1675) finis 
tefers lo the group of Hands to winch Bombay belongs 
b.iy in Hast India is one of the islands of Salsct, parted from that 
part of the C.'iiiarick coast which lies nc.ircsi Daccan, 60 leagues 
north ofGoa and ns many south of Surat. These Hands arc in 
number seven, ;—Bombaim, Canorem (Kandhcri), Trumbay, 
Ulephanto, Die Putaclioes (Butcher’s), Munchumbay and Kcrenjan, 
with the rock of Uenory Kencry j arising as so many mountains 
out of ihc sea,** 


Configura- 
lion, bound- 
• nrics nnd 
dimensions. 
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mainland, by means of two causewa3's, one at Sion, the 
other at Mahim^ and two railway embankments/ 

It consists or a low-lj’ing plain about iii miles long by 
3 to 4 miles broad, flanked by two parallel ridges of low 
hills, which, intersecting below high-water level beyond 
Colaba, form the dangerous reef marked by the Prongs 
Lighthouse. Point Colaba, the headland formed by the 
longer of these ridges, protects the harbour, lying on its 
eastern side and measuring 6 miles in breadth, from the 
force of the open sea. The other ridge terminates in 
Malabar Hill; and between the two lies the shallow 
expanse of Back Bay. This false harbour is one of 
several beautiful bays, accessible only to fishing-boats, 
which indent the western shore for a distance of 8 miles 
from Colaba to hlahim. 

The island is in shape a trapezoid, and is popularly 
likened to a hand laid palm upwards, with the lingers 
stretching southwards into the sea and the thumb re- 
presenting Malabar Hill, with Back Bay between the thumb 
and forefinger. Others discover in it some similarity to a 
withered leg with a very high heel (Malabar Hill) 
and pointed toe (Colaba). On a slightly raised strip of land 
between the head of Back Bay and the harbour is situated 
the original site of the Fort, the nucleus of the modern 
city, now chiefly occupied by stately public buildings and 
mercantile offices ; and from tliis point the land slopes 
westward to the central plain, which before the construc- 
tion of the embankment known as the Hornby Vellard was 
liable to be submerged at high tide. In the north and 
east large schemes of reclamation have similarly shut out 
the sea and partly redeemed the foreshore for commercial 
uses. In the extreme north of the island a large tract of 
salt marsh still remains unreclaimed. ° 

Old Marathi documents and the statements of 
early European writers have proved conclusively that 

» In 1841 the length of Kombay Wand from north to south was 
about 61 miles, and Us extreme breadth near the Fort about one 
mile. The area of Bombay and Colaba together was nearly to 
square miles, of nhich one-fiflieih Wits included in the Fort. ^ ^ 

—The Bombay Times, May sgth, 1841, 

’ These two p.'iragr.'iphs are for the most ijart taken from the 
retised edition of the Imperial Gaselleer. 
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Bombay originally consisted of seven separate islands, 
which remained practically unaltered in shape until tne 
eighteenth century. During the era of later Hindu and 
Muhammadan sovereignty, the ttvo southernmost islands, 
afterwards named Colaba and Old Woman’s Island, 
formed a broken tongue of rocky land marked by a few 
fishermen’s huts and divided from the third island by a 
wide strait of considerable depth at high tide. The 
south-eastern portion of the third island, which resem- 
bled in some degree the letter H, contained a rude 
landing-place (Apollo Bandar) used by the aboriginal 
fisherfolk ; and beyond that a wide and level plain dotted 
rvith palm-groves and tamarind-trees, amid which nestled 
the habitations of Bhandaris, Agris and others. The 
plain was commanded by a hill (Dongri), around which 
had gathered groups of Koli fishermen who used the 
tamarind-dotted foreshore for mending and building 
boats and drying nets : and between this hill and the 
larger eminence on the west (Malabar Hill) lay groves 
and orchards of ack-trees, brabs, ber-trees and plan- 
tains, extending to and perhaps covering the outskirts of 
the considerable hamlet which formed the original nuc- 
leus of the modern Girgaum. A pathway known as 
Shidi (the ladder) led from the village and the shrine of 
the local Gramadevata or village goddess up the jungle- 
covered slope of Malabar Hill, and thence through 
babul-plantations to the great banian-girt temple of 
Walkeshwar and the Shri Gundi or stone of purification 
on the very edge of the sea. On the northern foreshore 
of Malabar Hill stood three temples of Mahalakshmi, 
Mahakali and Mahasaraswati, which were destroyed 
during the period of Muhammadan domination, and 
below the hill on its eastern side were several low-lying 
fields, rudely cultivated and subject to periodical in- 
undation by the sea, 

The hill was absolutely severed from the seventh 
island, now known as Varli, by the great breach through 
which the sea at high tide poured with all the fury and 
pleasure of an Arabian colt” ; and similarly on its eastern 
side the third island was severed from thefourth (Mazagon) 
by the creek of the fig-tree (Umarkhadi) and the foot- 
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wash (Paidhoni). Not far from the footwash was a 
grove of blicndi (Thespesia populned) and a hamlet sacred 
to the mga or serpent : and here also, to the south of 
Dongrl, stood a shrine of Mumbadevi, the patron deity 
of the Koli hsherfolk, Mazagon was practically un- 
inhabited save by Kolis, who dwelt around its brab- 
covered eminences, and was in turn divided at high tide 
from the long straggling island which contained the 
Brahman settlement of Parel (Paralj, with its outlying 
habitations of Prabhus, Thakurs and Bhois, and the 
more substantial dwellings erected in the time of 
Raja Bimb. Tamarinds covered the land south of 
Parel ; a considerafjle tract of prickly-pear lay to the 
north-west of the settlement, while to the east beyond 
the line of hills the curious promontory of Sewri 
(Shivadi) jutted out into the harbour. Farther north again 
lay a Koli hamlet in close propinquity to another banian- 
shaded settlement of Brahmans and Hindu officials ; 
and on the extreme edge of the island stood the boundary- 
village of Sion (Simva), the last inhabited portion 
ere the voyager crossed the arm of the sea to Salsette 
(Sashtij, 

The second of the two northern islands, which roughly 
corresponds to the modern section of Mahim, contained 
a shrine of Kali or Kalikadevi, a line wood of cocoa-nut 
palms, and to the north of these the city of Mahikavati, 
founded by Raja Bimb, of which perhaps the most note- 
worthy feature was a large temple of Prabhadevi. The 
city was inhabited by Palshikar Brahmans, Prabhus, Bhan- 
d.aris, Vadvals .md other castes, who had transformed 
the island, formerly known as Baradbet (Desert island) 
into a flourishing settlement by the close of the thirteenth 
century. During the era of Muhammadan rule (14,1) the 
mosque and tomb of the Plr, Sheikh Ali Paru were 
added to the architectural features of the island of 
Mahim.* 

With the exception of a few scattered references to the 
existence of the island, no description of Bombay was 
recorded during the era of Portuguese rule until i6 
when Antonio Bocarro .added the following rem.arl,c 

* Abridged from Kdttiirdes’ Rise of Bomb,-i} , p. 
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his description of the harbour ; —“On entering Mombaim 
there is on the left a little less than a quarter of a league 
from the bar-point a bastion (or battery) situated on the 
margin of the river, which has not more than a square 
platform of about ten walking paces, on which are plant- 
ed two iron pieces of ordnance of spoon, each of two 
pounds of iron shots, which play only seawards. On the 
land side there are the houses of the Vazadar (Vatandar 
(?) ) or lord of the manor (Senhorio) of the Cassabd 
(Kasba), which means a town or \illage, of Mombaim."' 
Barring the existence of the church on the Esplanade, 
which included among its parishioners the convert Kolis 
of Cavel, the Quinta or Great House of the lord of the 
manor, and several new churches and buildings belonging 
to the Portuguese religious orders in the north of the 
island, the aspect of Bombay can have suffered but little 
change since Hindu and Muhammadan times. 

Frj’er’s account of Bomba)’ in 1664. may be accepted as 
an accurate description of the island at the close of the 
period of Portuguese supremacy and during the early years 
of the British occupation. ° On Cook’s landing in Bombay, 
“he found a pretty well-seated but ill-fortified bouse (on 
the site of the present Arsenal) ; four brass guns being the 
whole defence of the island, unless a few chambers housed 
in small towers, convenient places to scour the Malabars, 
who tvere accustomed to seize cattle and depopulate 
whole villages by their outrages. About the house was 
a delicate garden, voiced to be the pleasantest in India, 
intended rather for wanton dalliance, Love’s artiller)’, 
than to make resistance against an invading foe. With- 
in the Fort were mounted 120 pieces of ordnance, and in 
other convenient stands 20 more, besides 60 field-pieces 
ready in their carriages to attend the militia and Bun- 
daries. * • * * * At a distance enough from the Fort 
lies the town, in which confusedly live the English, 
Portuguese, Topazes (Indo-Portuguese), Gentoos. Moors, 
Coolies and Christians — mostly fishermen. It is a full 
mile in length j the houses are low and thatched with 

^ Livro das Plantas das Fortalczas, quoted by Da Cunha, Origin 
of Bombay, page 169. 

- Fryer’s New Account of East India and Persia, 1675. 
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Oleab of the cocoa-trees ; all but a few the Portu- 
guese left and some few the Company have built. 
The custom house and warehouses arc tiled and 
plastered and instead of glass use panes of oyster-, 
shells for their windows. There is a reasonably hand- 
some bazaar at the end of the town looking into a field 
where cows and buffaloes graze (the east end of the 
Esplanade). The Portugue.se have a pretty house and 
church, with orchards of Indian fruit adjoining. The 
English have only a burj-ing-ground c.allcd Mcndhnm's 
Point (between the Sailors' Home and the Cooperage), 
from the first man’s name therein interred, where are some 
few tombs that make a prctt>- show at entering the 
haven ; but neither church nor hospital, both of which .are 
mightily desired. 

“ On the back side of the towns of Bomb.aim and 
MaWm are woods of cocoas under which inhabit the 
Bundaries (those that prune and cultivate them), these 
hortoes (oarts) being the greater purchase and estates 
in the island for several miles together, till the .sea 
breaks in between them, over against which up the bay 
lies Massegoung, a great fishing town, peculiarly 
notable for a fish called bumbalo, the sustenance of 
the poorer sort, who live on them and batty field. The 
ground between this and the great breach is well 
ploughed and bears good batty. Here the Portuguese 
hare another church and religious house belonging 
to tbe Franciscans. Beyond it is Parell where they 
have another church and demesnes belonging to the 
Jesuits (Parel Government House), to which apper- 
tains Sion manured by Coonbees, where live the 
Trasses or porters also. Under these uplands the washes 
of the sea produce a lunary tribute of salt left in pans 
or pits made on purpose at spring tides for the overflow- 
ing, and when they are full are incrustated by the heat 
of the sun. 

“ In the middle between Parell, Mahim, Sion and 
Bombay is a hollow wherein is received a breach, running 
at three several places, which drowns 40,000 acres of 
good land (the Flats), yielding nothing else but sam- 
phire, athwart which from Parel to Mahim are the ruins 
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of a Stone causeway made by Pennannees*. At Mahim 
the Portuguese have another complete church and house : 
the English a pretty custom-house and guard-house : 
the Moors also a tomb in great veneration for a Peer or 
Prophet. This side is all covered with trees of cocoas, 
jawks and mangoes. In the middle lies Verulee (Varli) 
where the English have a watch. On the other side of 
the great inlet to the sea is a great point abutting against 
Old Woman’s Island, a rocky woody mountain which 
sends forth long grass. Atop of all is a Parsee tomb, lately 
reared : on its declivity, towards the sea is the remains 
of a stupendous Pagoda near a tank of fresh water 
(Walkeshwar) which the Malabars visited it mostly for^. 
Thus we have completed our rounds, being in circum- 
ference ao miles, the length eight, taking in Old Woman’s 
Island, which is a little low island of no other profit but 
to keep the Company’s antelopes and beasts of delight,"^ 

The following description of the island in 1742 is 
given\ “To the extreme south lies the point called 
Koleo with a few scattered houses, and next to it 
Old Woman’s Island, upon which some houses and 
a gunpowder mill have been erected and which we let 
for a rental of Rs. 200 a year. Across the strait lie the 
old Apollo Parish and the Esplanade ; the latter not 
greatly altered save that its palms have been thinned, 
the former still remarkable for its burial-ground, Men- 
dham’s Point. From the burial-ground the traveller 
reaches the ditch and Apollo Gate, and entering the 
latter and plodding northward he remarks on his right 

^ Grose in his voyage to the East Indies thus refers to the Great 
Breach in 1754 : — “ About two miles out of town towards the middle 
of the island the sea had so gained upon it with its irruption that 
it almost divided the island in two, and made the roads impassable. 
The causeway (vellard) is above a quarter of a mile in length and 
of considerable breadth ; but there is one gross fault remarked in 
it, that being bending near its middle, the architect has opposed to 
the sea a re-entering angle instead of a saliant one. In the mean- 
time there still lies within the breach a considerable body of water 
that has a free communication with the sea, as appears by its 
ebbing and flowing, and probably is but the wholesomer for it." 

’ Grose (Voyage to the East Indies) refers to this pagoda and 
tank of fresh water in 1754. 

’ Elsewhere Fryer speaks of the island .as “most of it a rock 
above water.” 

* Edwardes’ Rise of Bombay, pp. 165-169. 


174* 
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hand the Royal bastion and beyond it the Marine jard 
and Docks. On his left lies a jumbled mass of dwell- 
ings and shops, .stretching from the road westward to 
the town-wall. He leaves on his right hand the hospital 
and doctor's house, the house of the Superintendent of 
Marine, the marine store-house and the Company .s 
warehouses, and pauses not till he stands in the 
midst of a large tree-dotted space, the old Bombay 
Green. Immediately to westward he sees the church 
(St. Thomas’ Cathedral), and beyond it the great 
Church Gate and the bridge over the Town ditch. On 
his right, at the most easterly point, stands the Fort 
proper with its Flag-staff bastion, Tank bastion and the 
house of the Governor. Northward he passes across the 
Green, leaving on his right the Mint, tlic Tank house, 
the Town Barracks and the Customs-honsc, the two 
latter buildings being on the water's edge, and sees 
directly in his path a foundry and smiths’ shops. These 
form the southern limit of the Bazaar Gate street, up 
which he wanders past Mapla For, past shops, godowns 
and native dwellings, past all the cross lanes and alleys 
which intersect the native town on either side of 
Bazaar Gate street, and finally arrives at the Bazaar Gate 
which is the most northerly entrance to the town. 

“ North of Bazaar Gate were more native houses, oarts, 
and the Dongri Fort, erstwhile a prison, but transformed 
into a fortress once again in the year 1739. Thence one 
gazed across a wide expanse of low-lying ground to 
Malabar Hill, let on a yearly lease for about Rs. aoo. On 
the Back Bay side of the intervening ground are the great 
palm-groves, oarts and villages, which were noticed 
in earlier years ; and north of them is new land reclaimed 
from the sea by the Love Grove dam. The latter had 
not entirely sufficed to shut out the ocean ; that benefit 
was effected later by the building of the Vellard : but 
there was a larger area available now for cultivation 
than formerly. The higher portions of the ground thus 
reclaimed must have shown signs of habitation bv the 
year 1 744, The people were beginning to build dwellings 
in areas now comprised in the Chakla, Umarkhadi, 
Mandvi and Bhuleshwar sections. Whether the Fig-tree 
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Creek (Umarkhadi) and the Footwash (Paidhoni) were 
anything more than mere names, we cannot with certainty 
say ; but are inclined to believe that the « orks at Maha- 
lakshmi had by 1744 left them high and dry. Northward 
again was Mazagon village and the fort armed with three 
guns and garrisoned by one sergeant and twentj'-four men. 

Alazagon contained one of the six great Koliwadas of 
Bombay which together yielded Xs. 7,000 (about R5.4,846) 
a year. Other Koli hamlets were found at Varli, Parel, 

Sion, Dharavi and in Bombay proper. It was not a long 
w'alk from Mazagon to the village of Parel with its 
hamlets Bhoivada, Fomalla and Salgado ; and thence one 
wandered to Vadala, divided into Aivadi and Govadi, and 
formerly owned by the Jesuits of Agra. In Sewri and 
Vadala there tvere salt-pans belonging to the Company, 
as also at Rauli ; while the village of Matunga or 
Matuquem was entirely devoted to rice cultivation. The 
Kasba of Slahim contained 70,000 cocoa-palms, of which 
about 23,000 belonged to the Company, several gardens 
and rice-fields, and a handvasUtc or distillery which to- 
gether with another in the Kasba of Bombay proper 
realized Xs. 2,000 a year. 

“To protect the island, its population of 70,000, its 
gardens, groves, rice-lands, fisheries, grave-yards and 
salt-pans, there were the Bombay fort and town-wall, 
the Mazagon and Dongri forts, the Sewri fort with a 
garrison of fifty sepoys, one Subedar and eight or ten 
guns, a small tower and one breastwork with nine to ten 
guns, sixty soldiers and one captain, at Sion, the triple- 
bastioned fort of Mahim ndth one hundred soldiers and 
thirty guns, and lastly the Varli fort, armed with seven 
or eight guns and manned by an ensign and twenty-five 
soldiers.” 

Parsons ~ who visited the island in 1775 speaks of the 1775-78 
town being nearly a mile in length from Apollo Gate 
to that of the Bazaar, and about a quarter of a mile 
broad in the broadest part from the Bandar across the 
Green to Church Gate. The streets were well laid out 

^ For a description of houses, gardens, the Green, Walkesh- 
war and Colaba at this period, see Grose, Voyage to the East 
Indies, 1772. 

- See Edvvardes' Rise of Bombay, p. 205. 
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and the buildinp;.*! so numerous niid hnndsomi as to 
make it an elegant town. The Itspl.anadc was vert' 
extensive and as smooth and even as a bowling-green 
"which makes either walking or riding round the 
town very plca.sant.’' Three years later (1778) Forbes' 
speaks of the principal town of Bombay, and of "a 
smaller town called Mahim and .several villages in 
different parts of the country”; and, after describing 
the Fort and the bazaar, remarks The island of 
Bombay should now no longer be considered a settlement 
or separate colony but as the metropolis (surrounded indeed 
by a large moat) of an extensive domain. For this island, 
only 20 miles in circumference and almost covered with 
housps and gardens, will soon become a city similar 
to the outer towns of Sunit and Ahmedabad ; smaller 
indeed by eight miles in its circumference than the latter 
in the zenith of her glory and much less than London Jit 
this present day." 


By 1830 the aspect of Bombay h,id so greatly changed 
that Mrs. Elwood* w.ts able to write of extensive 
suburbs leading from the Esplanade to enclosed pleasure 
grounds and .such a constiint succession of gentlemen’s 
houses that it reminded her of the neighbourhood ol 
London. The Fort had rather the appear.ance of a large 
irregular vdUge than a town, and the houses with their 
wooden vcrand.ahs and Venetian blinds appeared more 
Swiss than oriental. She mentions numerous villages 
besides the Port, namely Mazagon, Byculla, Mahlm, 
Matunga and others. " the greater part of which may be 

considered as one town, considered by high authority to 

be more populous than any other equ.al space on the 


1 Oricnliil Memoirs, Vol. I., Chap. viii. Vol III „ ... 

Mrs. EIivood’sNarraUveor an Overlaid Joarncy to'india, 


Note that Mrs. Graham (Journal of a Residence in India) Eivc.s 
a pleasant account of Bombay in 1813, describing the Fort the 
houses, the burial and bammg.grounds along the Bicicbav 
foreshore, and Hie outlying villages : andagond description' of the 
island as seen from theharbour is givenby Captain lohn Sn«i ■ 
his Wonders of Elora, 18=5. P'»"> John Seely m 


For a description of Bombay in 1821 sec Monuments de L'Hlo. 
dustan by Langlis, pp, 6o-8z. 
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globe.” Bishop Hebcr also noticed in 1S3S that there 
was '• scarcely any open or grass'land in the island, 
except the Esplanade before the Fort and the exercising 
ground at Matunga, which last is the headquarters of 
the artillery”. ' But perhaps the best general idea of 
the outward appearance of Bombay at this date is given 
in the following extract from the Asiatic fnnrnal of May- 
August 183S. “ Bombay harbour presents one of the 

most splendid landscapes imaginable. The voyager 
visiting India for the first lime, on nearing the superb 
amphitheatre, whose wood-crowned heights and rocky 
terraces, bright promontories and gem-like islands, arc 
reflected in the broad blue sea, experiences none of the 
disappointment which is felt by all lovers of the picturesque 
on approaching the low, flat coast of Bengal with its 
stunted jungle. A heavy line of hills forms a beautiful 
outline upon the bright and sunny sky ; foliage of the 
richest hues clothes the sides and summits of these 
towering eminences, while below, the fortress intermingled 
with tine trees and the wharfs running out into the sea 
present altogether an imposing spectacle on which the 
eye delights to dwell. 

“ The island of Bombay' does not exceed twenty miles 
in circumference, and communicates with that of Salsette 
by a causeway built across a channel of the sea which 
surrounds it. It is composed of two unequal ranges of 
whinstone rock with an intervening valley about three 
miles in breadth, and in remoter times was entirely 
covered with a wood of cocoas. The Fort is built on the 
south-eastern extremity of the island and occupies a 
very considerable portion of ground, the outworks com- 
prehending a circuit of two miles being indeed so widely 
extended as to require a very numerous garrison. The 
town or city of Bombay is built within the fortifications 
and is nearly a mile long, extending from the Apollo 
gate to that of the bazaar, its breadth in some places being 
a quarter of a mile. The bouses are picturesque in 
consequence of the quantity of handsomely carved 
woodwork employed in the pillars and verandahs ; but 
they are inconveniently crowded together, and the high 
* Bisliop Hebor's N.-irr.'itivc of a Journey through India, 1S38. 
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conical roofs of red tiles are ver}’ offensive to the eye, 
especially if accustomed to the Iflat-turreted and balus- 
traded palaces of Calcutta. The Government-house 
which is only employed for the transaction of' busi- 
ness, holding durbars — a large convenient but ugly 
looking building somewhat in the Dutch taste, occupies 
one side of an open space in the centre of the town 
called the Green. The best houses and a very respect- 
able church are situated in this part of the town, and to 
the right extends a long and crowded bazaar amply stock- 
ed with every kind of merchandize. Slany of the rich 
natives have their habitations in the bazaar, residing in 
large mansions built after the Asiatic .manner but so 
huddled together as to be exceedingly hot and disagreeable 
to strangers unaccustomed to breathe so confined an 
atmosphere. One of the principal boasts of Bombay is its 
docks and dock-yards : they are capacious, built of fine 
hard stone, and are the work of Parsi artisans many of 
whom from their talents and industry have risen from 
common labourers to be wealthy shipbuilders. These 
docks contain commodious warehouses for naval stores 
and are furnished with a rope-walk which is the admira- 
tion of those who hare visited the finest yards in Eng- 
land, being second to none excepting that at Ports- 
mouth. 

“ The island of Bombay' from an unwholesome swamp 
has been converted into a very salubrious residence. 
Though enough of shade still remains, the super-abundant 
trees have been cut down, the marshes filled up and the 
se.i-breeze which sets in every day blows with refreshing 
coolness, tempering the solar heat. The native popula- 
tion which is very large has cumbered the ground in the 
neighbourhood of the fortifications with closely built 
suburbs, which must be passed before the visitor can 
reach the open country beyond at the further extremity 
of the island. The Black Town, as it is called, spreads 
its innumerable habitations amidst a wood of cocoa-nut 
trees-a curious, busy, bustling but dirty quarter, swarm- 
ing with men and the inferior animals and present- 
ing every variety of character that the whole of Asia can 
produce. The cocoa-nut gardens beyond this populous 
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scene are studded with villas of various descriptions 
the buildings within the fortiiications being- too much 
crowded together to be desirable. Comfort rather than 
elegance has been consulted in the construction of the 
major portion of these villas ; but any defalcation in 
external splendour is amply compensated by the con- 
venience of the interiors. Those persons who are com- 
pelled by business or duty to live in the immediate 
vicinity of Government House only occupy the houses 
inside the fortifications during the rainy season : at 
other periods of the year they live in a sort of al fresco 
manner peculiar to this part of the world. A wide 
Esplanade, stretching between the walls of the Fort and 
the sea and of considerable length, affords the place of 
retreat. At the extreme A'erge a fine hard sand forms a 
delightful ride or drive, meeting a strip of grass or 
meadow-land which, with the exception of a portion 
marked off as the parade-ground of the troops in garri- 
son, is covered with temporary buildings,”* 

The outward appearance of the city and island has un- 
dergone an immense change since the words just quoted 
were written, and even since the late Mr. J. M. Maclean 

^ The Bombay Times of 8th January 1842 remarks : — “ On 
one side betwixt the Fort and the sea is a stretch of almost level 
ground, 387 acres in area and about 1800 yards in length along 
the shore. It is the finest ground for dwelling houses in the 
island, but the eight-hundred yards of batteries forbid the erec- 
tion of permanent buildings. A line of temporary erections of 
•ibout three-quarters of a mile in length supplies the place of 
houses. These are constructed of wood with a trellis-work of 
bamboo and are surrounded wifh canvas like an overgrown tent. 
They are thatched with cadjnns and lined inside with curtains or 
ornamental coloured cloth. They are chiefly occupied by the 
highest class of Jlililary OlHcers and Civil Servants of Govern- 
ment. Beyond this is a large encampment for officers temporarily 
residing in Bombay. These structures are not only far too slight 
to withstand the winds and rain of the monsoon, but the garrison 
regulations require that they shall be removed once a 5’ear. Up 
to the middle of Slay then we have a line of beautiful rustic villas 
which extends nearly a mile along the seashore. All at once 
these* disappear and the Esplanade for a few days presents a very 
unsightly appearance. The first fall of rain covers eveiything 
with grass, and the Esplanade, which wus on the 15th May 
covered by a town and on the ist June presented an unsightly 
desolation, is by the ijth June a bright greensward.” 

Mrs. Postans (Western India in >838, page 13) also notices this 
aspect of the Esplanade, and states that the expense of erecting 
such a temporary bungalow varied from Rs. 600 to Rs 80a. Mrs. 
Postans* work should be consulted for further descriptions of 
Bombay at this period. 


1909. 
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compiled his nccount of the city in 1875. To the north- 
east and north the fishing-villages and the rice and salt 
lands of Sewri, Matunga and Sion, to the north and north- 
west the palm groves rvhich encircle the straggling 
bazaar of Mahim, to the west the Varli-Malabar ridge 
of high land thickly sown with the residences of the rich, 
and in the extreme south the promontory of Colaba set 
apart for the military, fringe and narrow the area of the 
city. Except the north where the flat land is waste or 
is used foi scattered country residences and factories, and 
the Esplanade and great public buildings of the west, the 
city area both in the Fort section and in the native city 
further to the north is so packed with huge many-storied 
warrens that it contains four-fifths of the 977,822 resi- 
dents of the island. 

The high flat ledge to the east of the reservoir plateau 
cn Bhandarwada hill commands one of the most complete 
and central views of Bombay and its surroundings. Be- 
yond the Tank Bandar foreshore and the busy portions of 
Frere Bandar stand the quarried face of one of the 
smaller eminences ' fringing the eastern side of the island 
iuid several mills clustered at the foot of the woody slopes 
of Colangi hill. To the right the bare sides of Rauli and 
Antop look out over the fishing village, the gunpowder 
magazine and the ruined fort of Sewri. In the distance 
behind Sewri hill looms the dim tabic-land of Tungar 
(z250 ft.). Closer at hand and stretching eastward are the 
junglc-coveied slopes and waving outline of Salsctte, its 
central hills gathering in three main points above Vehar, 
Tulsi and Ycur. Further east across the north bay and 
mud flats of the harbour, behind the green swamps and 
gray salt lands of Mahui or north-west Tromb.ny, rise the 
knolls of ParshiU j and over them, thirty miles inland, seen 
only in the clearest air, the lofty deep-cleft crest of Ma- 
hui! (2815), the guardian of the Tansa lake. At the east 
foot of Bhandarwada hill the half mile belt which stretch- 
es eastward to the harbour, with fair wealth of plantains, 
coco-palms, tamarinds, mangoes and pipals, is thick 

‘ Ihis IS known as Brae Hill. It may be the Scotch word 
"brae ", hot is more likely an English corrupLlon of *• (Am)brai " 
meaning the mango-grove. ’ 
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with russet-roofed yellow-faced dwellings, from which 
stand out the picturesque pale-gray facades of two 
Portuguese churches. Fringing the foreshore are the 
Peninsular and Oriental Company’s dockyard, the Llaza- 
gon landing-pier, the Clerk and Frere basins, the Malet 
basin and the British India Company’s dockyard. Fur- 
ther south, close to the hill foot, are the net-work of 
sidings and the long lines of low gray sheds that form 
the Wadi Bandar terminus. On the left out of acres of 
shed roofs rises the Port Trust clock-tower, be}’ond 
which the bulk oil installations stand out like fortresses 
dominating the foreshore ; and between the tower and 
the harbour are the rectangular pit of the Merewether 
dry dock, the broad basins of the Prince’s and Victoria 
wet docks, and the undnisbed outline of the Alexandra 
and Hughes docks. South, over the Wadi Bandar 
sheds and sidings, for more than two miles stretch in 
weird chaotic confusion piles of many-storied dwellings, 
their white and yellow walls and facades crowned with 
peaked gables and brown-tiled hummocky roofs, sur- 
mounted here and there by a flat view-terrace. 

Beyond these miles of densely-crowded duellings, on 
the left at the edge of the harbour stand the tower of the 
Fort Trust Offices (Mody Bay), the Ballard Pier, the Mint, 
the Town Hall, the ancient Arsenal and the Custom 
House. Southward again the spire of the Scotcli 
church leaps skyward, and bej-ond it are the dim out- 
lines of the Sailors’ Home and the vast mass of four and 
five-storied buildings, overshadowed by the dome of the 
Taj Mahal Hotel, which have sprung up of late years 
on the Apollo reclamation to meet the increased demand 
for European accommodation. To the right there 
rises from the rough sea of roofs a notable cluster of 
public buildings — the light pinnacles of the Cathedral, 
the lofty crocket-ribbed dome of the Victoria Terminus, 
the peak-roofed finials of the Elphinstone College and 
Secretariat, the rounded summit and tiny minarets 
of the huge Municipal Buildings, the tall square shaft, 
statued drum and plumed pinnacle of the Rajabai Clock- 
tower {280) overtopping a welter of lofty roofs, the 
steep rail-tipped roof of the short High Court tower 
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(180)} the domes of llic Bombay, Baroda & Centra! India 
Railway Offices and the turrets of the Public Works 
Secretariat, the General Post Office and the Telegraph 
Office, which gaze down upon the handsome buildings of 
the Chartered Bank of India and of the Bombay City Im- 
provementTriist, South of the Rajabai Tower appears the 
Hue of lofty dwellings which occupy a portion of the 
old Cooperage and end In the new Admiralty House ; 
while to the right out of the distant low green line of 
Colaba rise the spire of the Afghan Memorial Church and 
the far-seen column of the Prongs Lighthouse (146). In 
the middle distance to the right of the High Court the 
high-pitched roof of the Esplanade Police Court, the 
clock-tower of the Crawford Market, the finial of the 
Gokuldas Tejpal Hospital and the lantern of St. Xavier's 
College show like islands in the sea of roofs and trcctops. 
To the west, close at hand, are the reservoir, filter-beds 
and gardens of the lower western top of Bhandarwada 
hill. 

Beyond Bhandarwada hill to the south-west, behind , 
the, line of the Great Indian Peninsula Railway, stretches 
the scarped cliff of Naoroji hill (192), its top and western 
slopes thick with houses. Further west, from the broken 
congeries of roofs that spread to the palms of Girgaum, 
stand out the wide enclosure and the lofty turrets and 
pinnacles of the Jamsetjl Jeejeebhoy and Motlibni Hos- 
pitals. Still more to the right, among the brown roofs 
that lead to the factories of Tardeo and the foot of 
Cumballa Hill, rise the cupola of the Synagogue, the 
obelisk of Byculla Church, and the twin slender spires 
of St. Mary s Church. To the north-west between the 
Bhandarwada reservoir and the gray of the Flats the 
crowd of brown roofs is partly hidden by the gardens 
and mango orchards of Mazagon, while over .all gleam 
the white golden-spiked dome and minarets of His 
Highness the Aga Khan's tomb and the peak-roofed 
tower of the Technical Institute. Further to the right 
across the middle distance, as far as the green belt of the 
Mahim palm-groves, ■ stretch the Flats bristling with 
many a lofty chimney-stack and dark with masses of 
huge steam-factories, the most distant being the Kohinur 
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mill at Dadar and the Jacob mill, and northward of 
these lie the lately built villas of Matunga and the 
sinuous line of the new Port Trust Railway. 

Round this great citj’, to the north-east east and south, 
stretch the broad waters of the harbour, according to the 
hour and the season blue, golden, tawny or steel gray, 
with its flocks of small white-winged harbour craft, 
and, at their moorings, lines and clusters of lading and 
discharging steamers, fleets of peak-prowed lofty.pooped 
seafaring baglas, dhingis, and kotias, and a sprinkling of 
stately square-rigged ships. Among the shipping oppo- 
site the Carnac Bandar lies the bare rocky mound of 
Cross Island, and about two miles south off the Apollo 
Bandar the small flat circle of the Middle Ground Shoal. 
Across the harbour the north-east is filled by the long 
brown back of Trombay (looo), sloping south to the 
point of Pir Pav. In the east rises the low greenery 
of Hog Island. In midwater lies the flat rocky line 
of Butcher's Island and behind it the woody hills of 
Elepbanta (65S), and to the south-east the separate 
sharp-cut crests of Little {760) and of Great (gSo) 
Karanja. 

Inland, beyond the low broken line of the Parshik 
hills, the shivered cliffs and the flat-topped bluffs of the 
Tavli-Matheran range fill the whole eastern view. In this 
range from north to south, beginning from the left or 
north end of the range, are the bastions of Tavli, the 
Cathedral Rocks of Bhau Malang (2300), the smaller but- 
tresses of Mhas-Mala, the pillar of Navra-Navri, the 
castle crest of Chanderi, the low fortified head of Peb, 
the long walls of Matheran and Prabal (2500), the 
broken pillars of Isalgad, the False Funnel, and of Kar- 
nala (1340) the True Funnel, and the comb of Manikgad 
(1800). in the extreme east, through breaks in the 
Matheran range, looms the dim line of the Western 
Ghats. Behind the comb of Manikgad to the left are 
the gap of the Bor Ghat and the heights 'round Khan- 
dala and in the clearest air the more distant forts of 
Visapur (3550) and Lohogad (3415). To the right the 
knuckle tip of Nagphani or the Duke's Nose stands in 
front of the long plateau of Sakarpathar (3000) and the 
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saw-toothed outline of Jnmbhulni, with, in clear air, 
more distant peaks, perhaps Tung and Tikona in Bhor. 
South of Jambulni the line of the Western Ghats rises 
in a group of noble hills of which Devgad, Morva, 
Visakar, Koarigad, Masagaon, and part of Saltar (3322) 
in south Poona are visible, and the rest of Saltar and 
Tel Baili also in south Poona and Bhorap in Bhor are 
hidden by the slope of north Karanja. In the gap 
between the two Karanjas stands the wooded western 
top of Mira Dongar the Pen hill. Further south between 
the west point of Great Karanja and the Bluff in north- 
east Alibag the long hill-flanked valley of the Amba 
river or Nagothna creek winds twenty-six miles south 
into the heart of the Bhor hills. About ten miles south 
of the Alibag Bluff, from a sharp cliff overhanging the 
Amba creek, the main range of the Alibag hills stretches 
west till, near the fortified top or Sagargad (1164) it is 
cloaked by the beacon-bearing slope of the Alibag Bluff. 
To the right the crest of the Bluff sweeps south and 
west rising to the sacred wooded head of ICankeshvar 
(1261), which falls westward to the sea and the faint 
outlying circle of Kenery island. Behind the western 
spur of Kankeshwar stands the bare block of the western 
Sagargad range, centreing in the point of Parhur (1050). 
Fifteen miles south over the low lines of the Alibag 
palms the land ends in the dim level crest of the Roha 
and Janjira hills. From the palm groves of Alibag, past 
the low line of Henery (Underi) and the rocky knoll of 
Kenery (Khanderi) the sea spreads round the points and 
reefs of Colaba and so across the tree-fringed curve of 
Back Bay, until it is hidden by the woody bluff of 
Malabar Point which rises gently northwards to the 
houses and palmyra-crowned crest of the Malabar (280) 
and Cumballa (250) ridges. North-west, across the 
palm-dotted curve of the great Vellard, spreads a 
second vision of open sail-brightened ocean, broken 
for a space by the woody hillock of Love Grove and 
again opening on either side of the rock of Martand, 
till it is once more lost behind the bushy crest of 
Varli (200). The broken line of the latter section 
leads northward till the circle is completed in the palm- 
groves of Mahim and the leafy gardens and rice-lands of 
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Parel ami Maliinj^fa, overtopped by tlie casiiarinns of 
Uandoni hill and the Ions' ridge of Pali. ' 

The origin of the name of the island has been the ThfA 
object of much speculation in the past. Englishmen of 
the .seventeenth century believed it to be a corruption of 
the Portuguese IJtwn Bahia (Good IS.’ty) and to be prool 
of the attachment of the Portuguese to the island’s 
excellent harbour. Fryer, for example, spoke in i6y$ of 
the “convincing denomination Botnbnim quasi Boon 
Bay"'': Ovington remarked in i6Sp that the island was 
“ originally called Boon Bay or Good Bay in the Portu- 
guese ” ^ ; while Grose in 1750 refers to •• Buon-Bahi.i 
now commonly Bombaim.” ■* 

This meaning-making is older than the .seventeenth 
century j for Dom Joao de Castro, writing in 153S, sn\s 
the island was called Boa Vida (Good l.ife), because in 
ijsS Heitor da Silveira’s men found much refreshment 
and enjoyment in its beautiful groves, its game anil 

* This account has hern revisej from the General .Ailnunislrn- 
tion Keport of the Bombay Pre.siOeney for iSni-a.r. Other gooil 
views of the isl.anil are obtainable from I'lie Kiilj;e ot M.il.ibnr' Hill 
and the snminil of Altamont Koail. Cnmballa liill. ilesenpiion 
of llicse views wilt be found in the /riprrfn/ ffnref/rfr (revised 
edition), and in J. M. Maclean's Gnido Ivs Itombay tcorrecled np to 
inoo). page 30^. Tlie latter authority, sjx'akhig of the view iVoin 
Mabimr ilill, writes i'erlmps the best point of 1 lew is the 
elitVoethe Ijidics' GymUhana. a favomite evening rendervons, 
and tlie best time is just liefore .sunset. A jhvci migJil well say tliai 
*’ Earth liath not anything to sivow more lair than the glorious 
panorama of water, wood, liill, sliipping and the srntely edilices et 
a gre.at eily which here strikes ninl faseinates the ey,'. ' ■ • 
dnviMe hay lies helovv, inlersecte,! by the island city whieh, tinned 
at its b.ise' in plantations of p.aim-tree.s, emerges midway into .1 
succession of nohic buildings, whoso faults of detail are lost in tlie 
dlstaivee, while tlie liarraoiiioiis grauvleur of tlie wliole mass is 
enhanced by the parting r.ay.s of the sun shining full upon ihein. 

From tliis eiilminnting point of splendour, the city tapers awav 
tow.ards Col.aha in a gently curving promontory jiisi broad cnoiigli 
to in.’vri: and complete the perfect outline of Baek Bay Rey.nid 
stretches the broad luvrhoiir with its islands! nnd the mountains 
of the Konk.an, with thrirKattlenientril.siiininits.fivnnthebnel.- 
ground vvf the pietiire, Perliajis. nllhvsngli Bombay vtoes not like 
England apjx'*al tvv the imaginativsii by the charm of great and hotv 
memories, it might not be esteemed sarriligions to apply to tier, 
thus seen at .siniset, or still heller in the tropieal racti.anee of the 
moonlight, the words of the poet: — "Aprecioiis stone set in the 
silver sea." 

Fryer's New AceounI of East India and Persia, ukiS, 

* Ovinglon’s Voyage, ifiSo- 

s Grose's Voy.age to the East Indies, I, i.i. ijiitf. 
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abundance of food,' This Boa Vida, like the later Buon- 
Bahia, is merely an attempt to explain the more ancient 
Musalman and Hindu names, Manbai, Mambai or 
Mumbai. According to the Gujarat histories a Hindu 
chief held the islands of Mahim, Manbai and Thana in 
1430 - ; while Manbai or Mambe is mentioned in the 
Mirat-i-Ahmadi under the dates 1507, rsyi, 1578 and 
1583 A. D. The earliest European writers to mention 
the name were Caspar Correa who .speaks of Bombaim 
in 1508 *, and Barbosa who writes of Thana-Mayambu 
in 1516 ® ; while various references by Portuguese writers 
to Mombaym, Bombain, and Bombayim occur in 15251 
15381 15431 15521 1554 Hid 1563 ‘ Bombaim was the 
form used by Balti in 1583’, and Bombain that of 
the Dutch traveller B.atdocus in 1666 ' ; while in the 
same year Thevenot speaks both of Bombayc and 
Bombaum Bombay is used by John Viau in 1626 “ J 
Bombay appears upon a rupee struck by the English in 
1667 " ; and in 1676 Tavernier refers to the famous port 
of Bombeye “. ) 

What then is the real origin of the name? Some have 
supposed that it is derived from Mubarak (lucky) and 
was given because the island was the first land sighted 
by seamen voyaging from Ar.abia and the Persian Gulf to 


1 De Cnstra's Primeiro Rotundo, 81. Also see Edw.irdcs' Rise 
of Bombay, p. 67. 


^ Forbes' Rns Mala. XI, 350. 

•Bird'sGujarat, 110, 129, 134, 214; Baylcy’s Gujarat, 18, 21, 
116, 218, 222. 

• Correa's Lendas. I. 926. 

• Stanley's Barbosa, 68. See also Maclean's Guide to Bombay 
(1900), p. 2. 

^ Yule and Burnell's Hobson Jobson. 

’ Purchas' Pilgrimage, 613. 

' Churchill's Voyages. Ill, 540. 

• Thevenot's Voyages. V, 40 and 248. 

Birdn-ood’s Record Report, 314. 

>* Yule and Burnell's Hobson Jobson. 


Tavernier’s Voyages Ed. 1678. Part 11 ., p. 6. It may be 
noted that ailhough the form Bombaim continued in use till the 
eighteenth ceniwy, the present speUing, Bombay or Bombai. 
occurs m 1338 m Dorn Joao de Castro’s Primeiro RoUiro (rt Sii* 
and ailhough Fryer has Bombaim in the body of his book, the form 
Bombay heads his map of 1672 (New account of Ejist India and 
Persia, p. 61). » 
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Sopara, Cbaul and Thana.* Colonel Yule on the other 
hand believes Mumba to have been the original form of 
the Muhammadan Manbai, while others form the name 
from the juxtaposition of Munga and Ai, Munga being 
reputedly the name of a Koli who built the original 
temple of Mumbadevi. Of these three derivations, that 
of Colonel Yule is almost certainly correct ; and must 
have been borrowed from the shrine of Mumba Devi, 
which is known to have stood near the Phansi Talao or 
Gallows Pond, a site now included in the enclosure of 
the Victoria station of the Great Indian Peninsula 
Railway, and which was removed about 1760 with other 
buildings to its present site, in order to admit of the 
completion of the Esplanade and the erection of fresh 
fortilications.’ In the present day the shrine of 
Mumbadevi situated at the south-west corner of the 
great Mumbadevi tank, in the very heart of the city, is 
accorded more general reverence than perhaps any other 
shrine on the island. 

Prolonged investigation leaves little room for doubt 
that the word Bombay is directly derived from the god- 
dess Mumba, the patron deity of the pre-Christian Kolis, 
the earliest inhabitants of the island ; and it only remains 
to ascertain the original form of the goddess's name. 
Sir James Campbell believed it to have been a corruption 
of Maha Amma, the Great Mother, the local manifesta- 
tion of the universal influence of the great goddess 
Parvati ,3 and he recorded the following explanations of 

‘ A passage in Frazer's Khorasan (p. 29) suggests this origin by 
recording that the first land sighted on entering the Persian Gulf 
was known to Sailors as Borabarak (the Lucky). Bombay Town 
and Island Materials, Fart III, p. 61)4. 

’ See Murphy in the TransacUoos of the Bombay Geographical 
Society for 1844, Vol. I., 130. “ Mumbadevi's temple was moved 
to its present site about eighty years ago." 

Captain Hall, R.N. (Fragments of Voyages and Travels, Vol. 
III. (1832)) who was in Bombay in 1812 writes: — "The word 
Bombaya struck the ear of the native boatmen, who pointed in the 
direction to which they themselves were steering, and called out 
‘ Mombay 1 Mombay I ’ This word, I am told by an oriental 
scholar, is a corruption of Moombadevy' or the Goddess of Moomba, 
from an idol to which a temple is still dedicated on the island." 

* Mrs. Graham in her Diary of a Tour in India (1809) described 
the Mumbadevi temple as the largest pagoda in Bombay, and states 
that by her image and attributes the goddess seems to be the wife 
of Siva, Parvati. 
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the change. “One explanation is an association with the 
word Mumb or water-pot, the jar so much used as a 
guardian-dwelling in Hindu temple and house rites. 
That Mumb is the original form of the name Mumbe 
finds support in the jingling assonance Trumb, the 
apparent root of the name of the neighbouring island 
Trombay. Still the absence of any reference to the 
water-pot, either in the legends or in the temple nr 
image ornaments, and the fact that the universal 
Dasara (September-October) brass pot inauguration in 
Mumbadevi's temple is known as Gltat, not as Mvmha 
Sthapana, takes almost all probability from this sugges- 
tion.”* 

"An important incident in the history of the island 
favours another origin of the local form Momba. 
Early in the fourteenth century, apparently in 1317 or 
1318 , " in the gleam of vigour which brightened the first 
year of his reign, the Emperor Mubarak Shah, otherwise 
known as Sultan Kutb-nd-in (1317-^-1320), spread his 
power from Daulatabad in the Deccan to the coast and 


Forbes in his Unentai mciiiuirs (111. 4431 meniiuii!. mat the island 
is called by the Brahmans Maha-Mahadcry or Maha-Mahadev, 
and mistakenly adds that Ibis nray be interpreted the island of the 
great god or Shiva. 

Sir James Campbell further remarks ;—'‘Mahamadcvi seems to 
be the Surat goddess with the bead of a deformed woman, whom in 
i66d Tavernier (Bail's Edition, II. ipB) names Mama-Niva, and to be 
the Mahamaai of Nagarkot or Jalandhar, described in Ihe ylln-i- 
Aihart (1583, 11 . 109)33 the wife or power of Mabadev. As regards 
the Bombay Mumbadevi the form Mahamma explains the curious 
name Mahomed Davey's Tank applied in the Principal Engineer's 
report of 1777 to a tank dose to the former Mnnibadevi shrine to 
the north-west of Fort George. To the common people of Kathia- 
war and Cutch Bombay is still Momai, and to the Sanskrit-knowing 
Maha Maya, the Great Glamour.’ Bombay Toira and Island 
Materials, Part III., 645. 


1 Compare in JIadras Siva's title, Kumbhesv.aram, Lord of 
the Water Pot. Wilson (Works III, 1 88) says the jar is a com- 
mon but curious substitute for the goddess. Forbes (Ras Mala I. 
300) says the founder of a village sets up a water vessel as siti 
emblem of the family goddess. To call a jar a substitute for or an 
emblem of a goddess is rather to miss the religious sense of the 
sanctity of the jar. The jar is properly the home of the goddess 
or influence, a dwelling abiding in which the wanderiSg fiend 
settles into the kindly guardian. AH through Hindu ritual and 
Hindu architecture the jar or pot is the spirit home. Bomhav 
Town and Island Materials, Part III. , p. 645. uombay 


“ The exact year is disputed. See Elliott's Histon-, III 211 
and s6i. See Chronologj- of India by JIabel Duff, where the date 
is given as 131S. 
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overran Salsettc and Bombay The local traditions 
that Mubarak Shah or his captains destroyed temples and 
persecuted Hindus in Bombay are borne out by the 
accounts of the Franciscan monks, Jordanus and Odoric, 
who Tvere in Thana about 1320 and who describe how 
the country had lately passed under the Saracens who 
had destroyed an infinite number of temples So 
grievously did the Bombay Hindus suffer that the name 
Mubarak Shah still lives in local tradition as Mumbarak- 
shasa, the demon Mumba. The fact that the pun has 
been preserved in Bombay tradition, coupled with the 
well-known practice of gods and goddesses taking as a 
title the name of a conquered demon, seems a natural ex- 
planation why the local Maha-Amma was turned into 
Mumba ^ The sudden slackening of Mubarak’s hold 
over Bombay, perhaps news of the mad passion, cruelty 
and lust, tvhich, according to Ferishta, during his two 
remaining years made Mubarak’s reign and name too in- 
famous for history^, would to the Brahmans of Bombay 
seem possession by the avenging fury of the local Mother 
whom he had dishonoured. This suggestion may seem 
fanciful. It receives confirmation from the following 
passage from the Mahatmya or Panegyric on the Bombay 
temple of Walkeshwar quoted in Mr. Murphy’s article 
on Early Bombay in the Bombay Geographical Society's 
Transactions of 1844 (Vol. I, page 130) : “ The temple 
(of Mumbadevi) was built shortly after the Hindus of 
Bombay had suffered in their religion from the tyranny of 
Mubarak Shah.” This statement seems to imply some 
sudden cessation of Mubarak’s interference with Bom- 
bay, which the Hindus attributed to the guardian 
influence of the local Mother, and in honour of the result 

1 The Musalman historians are vague. According to the 
Tarifch-i-Firoa Shahi (Elliott's History HI, aio, 214-215) in 131S all 
the Marathas were brought into subjection. Ferishta (Briggs, I, 
389) has no special mention of the Konkan conquests. 

° Jordanus Mirabilia, 23. 

’ Of the practice of Guardians adopting as a titk the name of 
some conquered fiend examples may be cited in Mahishasuri. that 
is Devi the destroyer of the Asura or fiend iilabish, and in Tripure- 
shvar or Siva who slew the fiend Tripura. The idea is a root 
idea. The spirit of the slain passes into the_ slayer : the spirit of 
the victim passes into the god to whom the victim is sacrificed. 

* Brigg's Ferishta, I, 389-393; Elliot's Musalman Historians, 
III. 216-217. 
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gave her as a title the name of the defeated foe Mubarak 
Shah, the demon Mumbarakshasa."* 

•After commenting upon the connection between the 
King Mombaros, mentioned by the author of the Periplus 
of the Erythrean Sea (A. D. 247 ; McCrindle, 1 13)) 
and Bombay, Sir James Campbell gives his final decision 
that Mumba is a special form of Maha Amma, the Great 
Mother, designed to glorify the local guardian by embed- 
ding in her name a trace of the defeated Mubarak Shah.* 

It is however possible that the name is a corruption of 
Malia-Amba-ai (the Great Mother Amba), Amba being a 
synonym of Part'ati, wife of Siva, and the suffix ‘Ai, 
meaning ‘ mother,’ being a term of respect often applied 
by Marathi-speaking Hindus to their goddesses. This 
view is corroborated by the fact that the Hindus, even of 
to-day, speak of the city as “ Mambai” or " Mumbai,’” 
Other authorities however consider that this derivation is 
not phonetically possible and trace the origin of the name 
to Mommai the title of a village-goddess i n Kathiawar. 

' "The tradition that the narao Momba is taken from some 
demon conquered by the local Mother has also been elaborated 
into a local Sanskrit Puran of uncertain date. The Puran tells 
how the demon JIumbaraka by faultless devotion won from 
Brahma the boon that no man, demon or god, should orerpotrer 
him. Armed with the certainty of victory, Mumba wasted man- 
kind. His victims prayed to fhshmi ; and the guardian, calling 
to bis aid Siva and Brahma, from tlieir united splendour produced 
a smiling eight-armed goddess. For seven days she fought with 
the demon Murabn. On the eighth she hurled him from his car. 
Before slaying him the goddess asked Mumba to name a boon. 
" Goddess,'* he replied, " be pleased to take my name Mumba." 
The goddess agreed, and the demon worshipped, blessed her and 
died. This legend is quoted at pages 30 to 34 of Bombay Fast and 
Present. The author, GovindNarayan, adds ‘ This demon w.as per- 
hapsMubarak I,a hater of the Hindu religion, who after himself may 
have called the chief place on the islandMumbapur orMubarakpur.' 
No known evidence supports the suggestion that Mubarak called 
Bombay after himself. But if as quoted by Mr. Murphy, the 
temple to Mumbadevi was built soon after Mubarak's army retired 
from Bombay, the fact that the goddess's title is the name of the 
Hindu-hating emperor Mubarak Shah is well-nigh established." 
Bombay Town and Island Materials, Part III., 647. Compare Ed- 
wardes' Rise of Bombay, page 42. 

* Bombay Town and Island Materials, Part HI 645 

> Edwardcs’ Rise of Bombay, p.p. 42,43. The acceptance 
of Amba as the middle word of the compound gels rid m the 
tautology inherent in Sir James Campbell's Maha-Amma-ai. Ollier 
examples of the use ofthe sufBx ‘ai' (mother) are Jogai (Jogaq-ai 
and Gorai (Gauri or Gori + ai), a village in Salsette. It is worth 

remark that Amba is as much a personilication of the aboriginal 
goddess Parvati as is the more widely-kaown goddess Kali.°and 
hence that both Calcutta (Kali-ghat) and Bombay derive’ their 
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Regarding- the nomenclature of individual portions of 
Bombay, it is a reasonable supposition that Colaba is the Place-Nt 
same word as Kolaba, the name of the district -which 
lies on the far side of the harbour. .Antonio Bocarro 
spoke of Colaba as “ the islet called Candil ” in 1634’ ; 
in the time of Gerald Aungier it appears as Colio - ; 
Anderson calls it Cohaba in 1856 and the Abbe Cotti- 
neau de Klogucn mentions Culaba in 1827 '. One 
derivation of the name is from Koivan or Kolbhat, a Koli 
hamlet or holding — a view which gains weight from the 
fact that the Kolis undoubtedly settled here, as in other 
parts of the island, in prehistoric times, and also from 
the fact that there was an oart known ns Kolbhat on 
the island during the early days of British rule. ’ 

On the other hand Molcsworth states that the name 
of the mainland district is a corruption of the Arabic 
Kalabeh, meaning a neck of land jutting into the 
sea — a description which exactly fits Colaba, ‘ The 
origin of Apollo (Bandar) is still undetermined, in 
Aungier’s agreement (1672-74) it appears as Polo, 
while in 1743 it is written Pallo ' ; and the original 
form of these words is variously stated to have been 
Palva (a large war-vessel) and Pallav (a cluster 
of sprouts or shoots). " A fourth derivation is from 
Padao (small trading-vessel), known to Bombay residents 
of the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries as the class 

names from one and the same primcv.al deity. Mambai or 
Alambadevi is the primeval patron deity of the city and isL-ind ot 
Bomb.'iy. 

^ hivro Das Planlas Das Fortalezas, quoted by D.t Cunlia, 

Origin of Bombay, page 1C9. 

’ Bomb.'iy Town and Island Materials, Part III, page 25S, et set/. 

’ Anderson's English in Western India. 

‘ Inst. Vasco Da Gama. V0I, III. 104, quoted by DiS Cunha, 

Origin of Bombay, page 303. 

* Da Cunha. Origin of Bomb.'iy, page soj. 

° Moles worth's Marathi Dictionary, quoted in Bombay Gazetteer, 

Vol. XI, page I (Mote). 

■ Da Cunha, Origin of Bombay, page 305. 

* Da Cunha, Origin of Bombay, so^.Bombay Gazetteer.VoI. XIII, 

Part II, Appendix A, wliere it is suggested that Piilva may be a 
corruption of the English Apollo. 

° Da Cunha, Origin of Bombay, 30C. 
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of vessels cliicny used by the XInlabar Pirates. ‘ Of the 
four derivations that from Pallav is perhaps the most 
plausible. Mandvi, which “is written Mandovim in 
Portuffiiese documents and Mandavic in early English 
records, is the ordinary Mamthi word for a Customs- 
House ; • while Umarkhadi is obs'iousli" composed of 
(a fig-tree. and khadl [a. creek), 

and together with Paidhoni (r.r., the Foot-wash) points to 

the infiow of the sea in early d.tys into these portions of 
the island\ 


Cavel, which was originally occupied almo.st e\clu- 
sn e ) b\ IColis, who were converted by tlic Portu- 
guese and attached to the parish church that for- 
mer \ stood on the Esplanade, has been considered a 
I'ortuguese corruption of Kol-war, a Koli liamlet, but 
maj equally well be a corruption of the Portuguese 
wor or a chapel ; while Phanaswadi derives its 

name rom the Phanas or jack-tree (Artocarpus integri- 
film) u-hich formerly grew here in abundance. The 
g® a e ‘ingdom has indeed been responsible for 
inany place-names on the island, as for example Borbhat, 

\ adala (Baman grove) ; Varli (Vadali), formerly written 
are 1 and \ crulec (the avenue of Banians)'; Chineb- 
S r ITamarind Dell); Mingut- 

orchard' ? -Madmala or Manmala (the 

woods °r P'linis), which is now c.allcd iMahim 

In other parts we find Cumballa or Kambala hill 

between' just m ine lilile creek 

Apollo Bandar. The road ‘r™' >»cc.tme Polo nnd now 

later on Ativa Bandar, tlirouirh Bandar, called 

was then called Palv.t Rond.®^ A*s Jate'ae Girgaum, 

now named Girgaum Road, was s1mnIvPni,!!?‘’S’ *!/'' street, 
a transformation of Padao, after na^sln^**,! ® ' Apollo is thus 

stages of Palva .tnd Polo," Da Cn^n tbrongh the intermediate 
’ Da Cunha ihia ^ of Bonib.ty, i«. 

from the Viceroy of G?a to hi? sSssor''“" 'o, > 677 . 

words occur The Moors give Ihl nnm.’" r"'?;®'' “'® following 

we call Custom-houses. "-sic also Mandovis to wli.tt 

69 aod 93. Edw.irdcs- Rise of Bomb.ty, 
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(from Krimbnl, oiiitm ir )fl’i<T) ; Hnlnila (auk anti Balml- 
natli (perhaps from (lie hahiil, .irttr!<7 ariibiat ) ; Tartlco 
or Taddeo {(lie Rrab jred) and Tarvadi or Tadvadi (ilic 
I?rab-!jardcn) : Rliendi {Tbcsf-tsui ba/aar ; 

SaKad (Seven brabs) S(rcot : and CItincIi Ramlar 
(Tamarind landinf'.placc).' 

Chotvpady is really Cliau-pati (four channels) and is 
evidence of (lie inroad of the (idc before (he nesleiii 
foreshore was reclaimed ’ ; Shi Road, wliich ttiiuK up 
to the ridffc of Malabar Hill, is derived from the >Iarallii 
word Sbtifi, meaniii;,*- a ladder or flijrht of sjeps ; while 
Girpaum was oripinally Giri-prama (the hill-villape). 
albeit a few people have .suppested a spurious dcritatiou 
from GiWt (a vulture).* Donpri, which .ipprars in Rnp- 
lish wrilinps of the seventeenth century as Dunproj ’ 
and nunparec.' means the hilly trnet from the Marathi 
word /Jivjpor ; while Marapim is possibly a corruption of 
Machcha-prama (fisli-villape), in allusion to ihe larpe 
colony of Roli fishorfoll; who settled there in prehistoric 
times'. The name is variously spelt .Nlarapnao ’ by the 
rortiipucsc and Massepounp by early linplish writers, 
and has been defined by .some to be .Mahish-prama (the 
biiffalo-vJIlnpc) and by others' to mean the central tillape 
on the anniopy of the Marathi .Ifncftp/me (the cetUr.-il 
portion of a house).'' The last derivation is the most 
plausible. 

I’arel. which is written I’arell by Simao Rotelho,' 
has usually been held to derive its name from the tree 
Paral ythlnpfthrupnn clu'Uvmdf^'S or I’adel 

ahhonph Niebuhr iVoyape 11 . i:) in i/i'.vbi 
pave rise to a suppeslioii that it was an incomplete form 
of Sans I’areil nr Xon I’aieit, the incomparal’lc, in allii- 

t ttoiiilsiy Totsfi ,aml Isl.ind M.ili*riat^, I’.irt tit, 5'15. 

’ Conijnre tlie Innlilv known as Saljiati in Ihr 'flsina Itislriii , 
Ivdwardes’ ttise of Itomliay, ',>)• 

- Kdwardrs' Jtisc of Hombay, r<j. 

* Da Conha, Oripin of Honii'ay, 

’ Cb'niPiit Dnnninp, tlistory of the Old U'.ars (17.17). 

' A. ttatnillon. New Aceotml of Past India atid Persia Ci7rti' 

“ Da Cnnlia. Oripin of Itomiray. arsi. 

* Fryer's I’ravels in East India and Persia. 

" IJa Cunba, Oripin of liomliay, yt t lalwardrs' Kise of Hombay, 
10.11. 

Da Cnnlia, Oripin of Ifonilsty, :oy 
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of sTva in h;“ ; from the shrine 

hew o be Bhf Bhoycalem in 1767.3 is 

from Sa fT ‘'privation is 

name St i ‘‘'^^hing-floor) of Bhaya. the latter 

Breat r “ Agris and Kunbis.s 

of the hott ’"f"" ‘he beach at the mouth 

Cumballa ridfy^'^ hollow between 

the south n °” ‘’’® “®'®har ridge on 

the ::L bSa^h --‘’-ting or^urf, 

teenth and « * a'oong writers of the six- 

have beea locall^aeor'a**^ Phh'h^y h) 

of the western shn break or gap in the rocks 

Flats r ; whJe rl;, ‘h« sea flooded the 

Fass, a; exempIiS; t^sV^ 

?f2^04) for Ganet Khi 7 «“ Ganesh 

* The lineal m j!yQ» The absence of either 

the °r self.ge™era,ed';.‘“^?®?“‘ ^arel is reputed to 

Edwirf ,?/ Vaijanath iMahadeD sanctity with 

R«eof"Bon,bay, 34 Deccan. See 

orig^ «hala, a rich Koli, and 

foSr ®'’“'«hwar. The ne'^1 T ^ave built the 

thrshrSne'of'SfJ" ‘'“"’f ‘^e 

’ Edw® BI. 44 S. 

! Shakespeare, Twemh"N“^’..«- 
went wUh ®so * Wenif a sVw riles f ‘r. At s""’ 

breachesSn either side“l'“f>“^“-- ■"»> A ‘’ajs = 

I-* Sir Ja„es Mackintosh. I. e; 6 . “ 
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a tower or creek at this point militates ag-ainst Dr. 
Murray Mitchell’s derivation from Buraj-Khadi (the creek 
tower). * 

Sion, which was called Siam by Fryer® and Syva by 
SiniAo Botelho (1554)2 is a Portuguese corruption of 
the Marathi Sim'mi (( 51 ?), a boundarj' or limit, Sion village 
being the boundary between the island of Bomb.iy and 
Salscttc. Dadar is a name of comparatively late origin, 
for the whole of this locality was known to Fryer a-. 
Salvesong, < a corruption of S.alvacao, the Portuguese 
parish of Our Lady of Salvation. The ordinary meaning 
of Dadar in Marathi is a bridge; and it is a reasonable 
supposition that at some early period a rude bridge was 
built here across a creek or arm of the invading sea. s 

No trustworthy origin of the name Mntunga has jet 
heen discovered. In its earliest form it was perhaps 
Matanga-ali or .Matangasthan, which would mean cither 
the place of elephants or the place of the Mhangs.' 
As regards the former it is the merest conjecture that 
Bhimdeo, or Bimb Raja?, may have stationed his 
elephants in this locality at the time he was ruling 
at Mahim ; while the latter meaning is discounte* 
nanced by the fact that early writers never spoke of the 
low-castes of Bomb.ay by this appellation." Mahim on 
the other hand is undoubtedly the Portuguese equivalent 
of Jlahikavati, the pompou.s Sanskriti.s'cd form of Jfn/ii 
meaning cither the Earth or the Great (Goddess) which 
was the name given to the island by Bhimdeo's colo- 
nists. Frj'cr mentions it in 1698 under the name 
of Maijm ;9 Downing calls it Mayam in 1737;' 
while Murphy stales that in ancient Marathi hi.storics ot 


’ Sec Yule .iml Curnell, Ueb>0!>— Jobsou. 

■ Fryer’s Travets in Fast India and Fcrsi.-i. 

’ D.n Cimii.n, Orifiin of Itoinbay, 205. 

‘ Fryer’s Travels in E.ist Indiii and Persia, piige O7. 

There is .n loeislily of this name ne.sr R.sjapur, R.-Unn^riri 
IJistricI, which owes iis name >0 .n bridge across the creek. 

' Sec Molcsworlh’s .Mar.-itln Dictioiiarv under Mat.mg.-i. 

'■ Sec iiijra History chapter. 

^ The name appears as Matuqucin. 

" Fryer’s Travels in East India and Persia. 

" JJowning’s History of the Old W.ars (1737). 
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Bombay Mahim is referred to as Bimbasthan, Prabha- 
vati and JIahikavati.* Sivri or Sewri, which Fryer 
referred to as Siiri, is held to derive its name from 
Sivadi or Sivavadi (the place or garden of Siva),’ or 
possibly from Shivarvadi s. The origin of Nagpada (the 
hamlet of the serpent) and Agripada (the hamlet of the 
Agris) is rendered clear by remembering that the suffix 
pada is identical with the Kanarese padi, meaning a 
village or settlement, and is one of the many words 
suggestive of a considerable Dravidian element in the 
early population of Bombay.^ 

Divisions, The modern’ administrative divisions of Bombay are 

wards and , , . , 

sections. to a large extent based upon the physical divisions of 

the island in ancient times. So long as the sea was 
allowed free ingress the area comprised within the island 
1700-1850. naturally resolved itself into Colaba, The Fort, the 
Esplanade and Malabar Hill, Mazagon, Parel, Mahim and 
Varli ; and it is to these main areas that English writers 
of tlie eighteenth and early nineteenth centuries refer 
with occasional notices of scattered villages, such as 
Sion, Sewri and Walkesbwar, which subsequently lent 
their names to extensive administrative divisions. By 
degrees however, as population increased and spread 
away from the Fort and urban administration became 
organized, it became necessary to formulate more 
1864. definite divisions. Thus in 1864 ® Government prescribed 
the limits of Bombay to be “ the island of Bombay and 
Colaba and Old Woman’s island," subdivided into the 


Geographical Societv, Vol. I, 
• T' ■““oWvaa records that prior to Bhimdeb's atrival 

iSandh* ™ koown as Netrale or Barad bet (Desert 

’ Da Conha. Origin of Bombay, 58. 

’ Compare Gowaree (Gowadi) which is adjacent to Sivri 

BoXfpages^sir’'^®'’*''^’’ 

M:him.qc^hrfc.t"atn^^^ 

Matonga Dharavi and Cotaba. Ubad a^vcn hamfeJ, t™ ffl 
Vadala, two underDharavi, and three under Parel. ft had five 

“ft’ 

* Times of India, i8^. 
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following' areas : — 

1. Colaba. 7, Kamathipura. 

2. Forti 8> Mazagon Mount. 

3. Mandvi and Bandars. 9. Cbinchpokli. 

4. Bhuleshwar. 10. Varli. 

5. Breach Candy. 1 1. Mahitn Woods and 

6 . Malabar Hill. Matunga. 

In the following year, which witnessed the passing of t865 
Act II of 1865 and the creation of a Municipal Corpora- 
tion, the Municipal Commissioner was obliged for assess- 
ment purposes to formulate the following new scheme 
of wards* ; — 

1. Colaba Ward. 6. Cirgaum Ward. 

2. Fort ,, 7. Kamathipura ,, 

3. Mandvi ,, S. Malabar Hill ,, 

4. Bhuleshwar Ward. 9. Mazagon „ 

5. Umarkhadi ,, 10. Mahim and Pare! Ward. 

Of these main wards, Mandvi and Umarkhadi and the 

area immediately surrounding them were designated 
“The Old Town”, while Bhuleshwar and the area ex- 
tending from it to Byculla were known as “The New 
Town." 

So far it had not been found necessary to subdivide 1872 
the wards into sections ; but by 1872 an immense 
growth of population and continuous building-operations 
rendered necessary a fresh distribution of the urban area. 

Thus in that year the following divisions were adopted : — 

Sections, 

A Ward ... Colaba, The Fort, Esplanade ... 3 

B Ward ... Market, Mandvi Chakla, Umarkhadi 

and Dongri ... ... ... ., 5 

C Ward ... Ohobl Talao, Phanaswadi, Bhulesh- 
war, KharaTalao, Kumbharwada, 

Girgaum, Khetwadi 7 

D Ward ... Chaupati, Walkeshwar and Maha- 

lakshmi 3 

E Ward ... Mazagon, Tarwadi, Kamathipura, 

Parel and Sewri ... 5 

F Ward ... Sion, Mahim, Varli 3 

6 26 

These subdivisions with slight alterations and the 1909 
addition of six new sections have subsisted to the present 
day. The Municipal wards now number 7, subdivided 
into 32 sections, as shown in appendix I at the end of 

th* rV»!anfrii»r. 

^Annual Report of the Municipal Commissioner for 1865. 
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The Police divisions of the island correspond almost 
exactly to the Municipal Wards shown above and are 
divided into tn'enty-five subdivisions, of which four are 
comprised in each of the divisions A, B, C, and D, five in 
the E division, and two apiece in F and G. An extra 
police division, for the administration of the dock area, 
runs from Malet Bandar in the north to the Carnac basin 
in the south, with Frere Road as its western and th'e 
harbour as its eastern boundary. 

The Colaba section, which is bounded on the north by 
the Apollo Bandar and Wodehouse roads and the Wode- 
house overbridge, and on the south, east and west by 
the sea, is divided into Upper and Lower Colaba by an 
imaginary line drawn across the land at the north wall 
of St. John's Memorial Church. The former area contains 
the lunatic asylum, the observatory, the shrine of a 
Musulman saint, and the barracks and quarters of the 
European garrison ; the latter area contains the old 
Colaba village, various cotton-presses, the cotton-green, 
Sassoon dock, and the terminus of the Bombay, Baroda 
and Central India Railway. Its northern portion is a 
thickly populated residential quarter. The section is 
traversed by one main road, which bifurcates close to 
the Farsi sanitarium, the western branch following the 
line of the seashore to the Cooperage and Bandstand, and 
the latter following the line of the old Colaba causeway 
as far as the Wellington Memorial Fountain and the 
Apollo Bandar road. 

The South Fort section, which is bounded on the north 
by Church Gate street and the northern arc of the 
Elpbinstone Circle, on the south by the Apollo Bandar 
- road, on the east by the harbour and on the west by 
Rampart Row, represents one portion of the original 
town of Bombay founded by the genius of Gerald .Aungier 
and his successors. Its two main thoroughfares are 
Rampart Row, which follows the line of the old forti- 
fications between the Apollo and Church Gates, and 
Marine street which is the land-boundary of the Govern- 
ment Dockyard ; and its principal objects of interest are 
the Royal Bombay Yacht Club, the Sailors’ Home, facing 
the Crescent Site upon which the Prince of Wales’ Museum 
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is to be built, the Great Western Hotel, which formerly 
served as an Admiralty House and a Recorder’s Court, the 
equestrian statue of His Majesty the King-Emperor, the 
old Secretariat, the Currency office, the Cathedral, the 
Town Hall, and the Customs House. Together with the 
North Fort section it constitutes the European business 
quarter of the island. 

Rampart Row merges beyond the Frere or Floral Foun- \’ortli Fort. 
tain into Hornby road, so named after Mr. William Horn- 
by who administered the affairs of Bombay at the close of 
the eighteenth century. This thoroughfare constitutes 
the western boundary of the North Fort section, which is 
bounded on the north by Fort street (Port Trust property) 
on the east by the harbour and on the south by Church 
Gate street and the Elphinstone Circle. Excluding 
Hornby road, the section is traversed from north to 
south by three main streets, the Bohra Bazaar and 
Bazaar Gate streets and the Frere road. The two former 
are old thoroughfares on the line of the original streets 
intersecting the town which grew up around the Fort ; 
the latter which forms the boundary of Port Trust pro- 
perty owes its existence to the great reclamations of the 
harbour-foreshore which look place after i860. The 
section as a whole represents the area in which the Parsi 
and other communities first commenced to settle about 
1675 : and its antiquity is proved by the existence of 
the remains of Geraid Aungier’s original Court-house 
at the junction of Bohra Bazaar and Gunbow' streets, 
and a Parsi Agiari of great age. Of modern buildings the 
most noteworthy are the Mint, the Port Trust offices 
near the Ballard Pier and the Bazaar Gate Police Station, 
which, with the gardens and open space in front of it, 
marks the site of the old Bazaar Gate of the Fort. 

The Esplanade section, as its name implies, is the Esfiianait. 
modern representative of the old maidan, in which 
according to Fryer buffaloes and cows grazed, and which 
in later years was reserved as a glacis in front of the 

^The curious name Gunbow is probably a corruption of 
^'Ganba," the name of an ancestor of Mr. Jagannath Shankarsct. 

Old records show that Ganbasctt or Ganba Shet settled in Bombay 
during the first quarter of the eighteenth ccnttir}' and founded a 
mercantile business within the Fori wallsi 
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Fort Willis. Its south boundiiry is the Wodchouse 
road, to the north of which extend the Cooperage, 
the Oval, the Marine Lines mxidan and recreation 
grounds of Bombay : its eastern boundary consists 
of Rampart Row and Hornby road ; while on the 
west it is bounded by Back Bay :ind on the north by 
1 st Marine street and the Canine or Esplanade Cross 
road, which rcprcscnl.s the boundary between the Euro- 
pean business quarter and the Native city. The south- 
ern portion of the section contains the great public 
offices of Bombay, built in a line facing Back Bay ; the 
central portion contains the B. B. & C. 1. Railway offices 
facing the line at Church Gate station, the statue 
of the Queen-Empress Victoria, the Bombay Gymkhana 
club and grounds, the Military parade ground and the 
Native Infantry lines, and three theatres ; while the north 
and north-eastern area contains the European General 
Ho.spltal and the Cama and Gokaldas Tojpal Ho-spitals, 
the Victoria Terminus of the Great Indian Peninsula 
Railway, the Municipal Offices, the Head Police Office, 
the Crawford Market, the office of the Times of 
the School of Art and oilier educational institutions. 
The whole section, as it exists to-day, may be described 
as a visible legacy of the Share Mania of the early six- 
ties ; for in the south are those ornamental edifices con- 
ceived in the first instance by Sir Bartle Frere, and in the 
north-east lies the serried line of streets leading to (he 
harbour’s edge which was called into existence by the 
reclamations commenced at that epoch. 

The Mandvi section, bounded on the north by Paidhoni 
road, ist Chinch Bandar road and the Masjid Bandar 
siding road to the harbour, on the south by the Carnac 
road, on the cast by the Harbour and on the west by 
Chafcja street and Jakaria Masjid road, Is divided natnr- 
ally into two distinct portions. The western half is 
intersected by narrow and irregular streets and con- 
stitutes one portion of the old town outside the Fort 
walls, which gradually grew up round the Kolivadi or 
Koli hamlet, situated a little to the north of the present 
Carnac road. This is an area to which the City 
improvement Trust are devoting great attention, and 
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much demolition of insanitary dwellings has taken 
place in the neighbourhood of Dongri Koli street, 
which is perhaps the most valuable and best known 
street in the neighbourhood. The eastern portion from 
Argyle road is comparatively modern, being mostly 
reclaimed land, and contains the regular line of streets 
which debouch upon the Victoria Dock. Mandvi as a 
whole is a purely mercantile section with the docks on 
one side and the godowns and shops of native mer- 
chants on the other. The Masjid station of the Great 
Indian Peninsula Railway, which earns a name from 
a wealthy mosque in the neighbourhood, is situated 
about the middle of the section ; and close at hand 
is ihe Masjid Bandar bridge, flanked by a row of lofty 
houses, in one of which occurred the first authenticated 
case of plague in iSg6. The road, which connects 
the bridge with Frere road and the dock-area, is 
occupied by the great warehouses and granaries of 
the city. 

Chakla section is likewise an area devoted to native CHakla. 
commerce. Bisected by Nagdevi street, which owes 
its name to an old shrine of the serpent, and bounded on 
the west and east respectively by Abdul Rahman street 
and Chakla street, the section runs due north from 
Carnuc road to Paidhoni at the junction of which 
with the Kalbadevi and Parel roads lies the Paidhoni 
Police Station, built approximately upon the site of the 
old “ Footwash." Abdul Rahman street, devoted to 
merchants of all denominations of whom the majority are 
Muhammadans, is the most commercially valuable street 
in the locality ; while historically the most important area 
is Paidhoni, which roughly marks the boundary between 
the chief Hindu and Muhammadan quarters. In the 
Hindu-Muhammadan riots of 1893 Paidhoni was the 
centre of the emmtc ; and hither marched the main body 
of military and police which eventually succeeded in 
restoring order. A few yards beyond the police-station 
on the right-hand side a smalt road leads to the Minar 
mosque, which is about two centuries old. 

P.Tidhoni road forms the southern boundar)- of the Umarkhaii. 
Umarkbadi section, which is bounded on the north by 
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Babulii Tank road, on the cast by Dongri street and the 
Jail Road East, and on the west by Pare! road or, as it is 
familiarly termed, the Bhendi Bazaar. The southern 
half of the section is crossed by a number of irregular 
streets and lanes, of which Memonwada road and 
Nishanpada street arc the most noticeable, and is 
occupied by an immense number of low-class tenement- 
dwellings and chtmls. Of the buildings in this section the 
most noteworthy arc the “ Gate of Mercy” Synagogue, 
built by a Beni-lsrael named Ezekiel in gratitude for his 
deliverance from the clutches of Tipu Sultan, and the 
Common Jail built in 1804 during the Governorship of 
Jonathan Duncan. In the neighbourhood of the jail live 
many Sidis, whose ancestors played so imporhint a part 
in the early history of the island, and at a little distance 
from the jail is the old Babula tank, which has now, been 
almo.st entirely filled up. The most important thorough- 
fare is the Parel road which runs north towards the 
chief centre of the milt-induslry and the former residence 
of the Governors of Bombay. On the right hand, at the 
point where Parel ro.nd commences, is a Jain temple of 
no great outward attractions, but reported to contain 
large quantities of jewellery and precious stones ; iind on 
the opposite side a little higher up is a pretty little 
mosque belonging to the Shafai seel of Sunni Muham- 
madans. On cither side of Parel road arc the shops and 
dwellings of hlusalman merchants, cloth-dealers, s.addlers, 
booksellers and other.s. 

Dmgrl. Dongri section, which is bounded on the north by the 
Wadi Bandar road, on the south by 1st Chinch Bandar 
road and Masjid Bandar road, on the east by the har- 
bour, and on the west by Dongri street, Jail Road East 
and Mazagon road, approximates in character to Maii- 
dvi, in that it contains an ancient residential quarter and 
a modern sea-side area founded on reclaimed ground, 
the dividing line between these two quarters being the 
Great Indian Peninsula Railway line and the famous 
Naoroji hill. This hill, of which the Sett family arc 
proprietors and which contains their ancestral mansion 
at its highest point, is the original Doagri hill, upon 
which a fortress was erected during the early years of 
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British dominion and whence the Sidi admiral of the 
Great Mughal on one occasion battered the English 
castle and fortifications. Prior to the era of Portuguese 
rule it contained a settlement of Kolis, the situation of 
which is approximately shown by the modern Koliwada. 
The western side of Naoroji hill has long been one of 
the most insanitary and crowded areas in Bombay, and 
was one of the localities upon which the City Improve- 
ment Trust first concentrated its attention after its con- 
stitution in 1898. The eastern portion of the section, 
which stretches from the foot of the hill to the har- 
bour, is cut at right angles by the Argyle and Frere 
roads as far as their meeting with the Wadi Bandar 
goods, station of the. Great Indian Peninsula Railway ; 
while the foreshore is occupied by the great Prince's 
Dock and its ancillary buildings, the foundation stone 
of which was laid by his Majesty the King Emperor in 
> 873 - 

The Market section derives its name from the three 
great cloth markets which fringe Sheik Memon street, 
its main central thoroughfare. The Kalbadevi road, 
which earns its title from a .shrine of Kali or Kalikadevi, 
once located in the island of Mahim and removed to this 
locality during the period of Musalman dominion, forms 
the western and northern boundary of the section, while 
Carnac road and Abdul Rahman street form respec- 
tively its southern and eastern limits. Apart from the 
fact that an ancient settlement included between Lohar 
Chawl street and Vithalwadi lane lies within it, the sec- 
tion deserves more than ordinary notice as containing 
the famous Sheik Memon street, the Jama Masjid, and 
the temple and tank of Mumbadevi, the patron deity of 
Bombay. For more than fifty years Sheik Memon street 
has had the reputation of being one of the richest 
streets in Bombay. Outwardly its appearance belies its 
wealth, but the southern half is the business quarter of 
the richest cloth-merchants while the northern portion, 
known as the " Sona-Chandi Bazaar” contains the gold, 
silver and precious stones in which the great merchant- 
castes of Gujarat deal. It is always a busy tlioroughfare, 
crowded with merchants at all hours of the day. At the 
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point where Jnnjikar street runs into it the eye rests 
upon the white fji^ndc of the Jnma Masjid, built in 1803 ; 
and in the extreme north of the section lie the temple 
and tank of Mumbadevi, which were removed hither in 
1766 from the spot nbere the Victoria Terminus now 
stands, in order to make room for frcsli fortifications. 
About half way up Kalb.Tdcvi road stands a temple of 
Lakshmi Narayen built in 1875 by Mr. Mulji Jetha, a 
Hindu meichnnt, for the use of Hindus from Gujarat. It 
has a curious facade, adorned above with .stereotyped 
figures of Hindu ascetics and below with representation.-! 
of various deities, of which the centr.ii and most notice- 
able figure is the elephanuhcadcd Ganpati. The soulherti 
portion of Kalbadcvi road is crossed by one of the new 
streets, Princess street, projected by the Trust and 
opened b} H.R.H, the Princess of Wales in November, 
1905. 


On the west of the Kalbndevi road lies the Dhobi 
Talao section, bounded on the north by Dady Shet Agiari 
street, Girgaum road, Sonapur lane and a footpath 
through the Muhammadan graveyard to the door of the 
Hindu burning-ground on Queen’s road, iind thence by 
a straight line running south-west across Queen's road 
to Back Bay. Its southern limits are Carnac road, tsl 
Marine street and the level-crossing of Marine Lines sta- 
tion, and its western limit Ls Back Bay. The section owes 
its name to an old tank, once included within the limits of 
the Esplanade, which was used by the washermen of an 
earlier epoch ; and its north-easterly portion is composed 

original settlements 
of KoU fishermen, who were converted to Christianity 
during the era of Portuguese rule and were incorporated 
in the old Esplanade parish. Cavel is still the home 
of a large number of native Christians. It is separated 
by the great central thoroughfare of Girgaum road from 
another historic locality known to earlier generations as 
Sonapur, and extending from Old Sonapur lane to a point 
nearly opposite to the Marine Lines station of the Boinhav 
Baroda & Central India Railway. This area contains 
ae old burial and burning-grounds of the Island both 
Hindu, Musalman and English : and the old English’ come- 
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tery here w.ns known familiarly in 1814 as “ Padre 
Burrows’ g^odown, " Burrows being- the name of the 
garrison chaplain of that epoch. ’The wide area now 
occupied by the great thoroughfare of Queen’s road, 
leading from the Esplanade to Malabar Hill, by the 
Bombay, Baroda S: Central India Railway line, by the 
Parsi, Hindu and Muhammadan G)’mkhana clubs and by 
the ride and footpath along the sea-face, is entirely 
reclaimed land : and it is almost impossible now to realise 
the aspect of the land prior to i860 when the burial and 
burning-grounds were lilcrally situated on the beach. Of 
modern improvements, the most notable is Princess 
street, referred to above, which runs from the Queen's 
road to Carnac Bridge across the former site of a 
grossly-insanitaty area known as the “ Dukkar Bazaar, ” 
from the fact that a pork-butcher’s shop stood near the 
entrance from Queen's road. 

Immediately north of the Dhobi Talao section lies the Phanatvaii. 
Phanaswadi section, so called from an orchard of jack 
trees which once flourished here. Bounded on the north 
by the Thakurdwar road, on the east by Portuguese 
Cathedral street and Bhuleshwar road, and on the west 
by Back Bay, the section in outward appearance closely 
resembles Dhobi Talao, and like the latter has been 
gradually transformed from a collection of oarts or 
garden estates into a densely-built locality, fringed on 
the west by ground reclaimed from the sea and devoted 
to a main road, railway-line and open sea-face. The 
last-named area has proved of the greatest use as a 
camping-ground during the cold season when the plague 
mortality commences to rise. Though the inhabited 
area is small, the section contains a comparatively large 
number of temples, of which perhaps the most note- 
worthy is the old Vaishnava shrine of Thakurdwar on 
the Girgaum road. 

Very different in appearance is the interior section of BhnlnJmar, 
Bhuleshwar, so called from the great temple and tank of 
Bhuleshwar lying towards the south. Here the native 
Christian of Dhobi Talao and Phanasw.adi disappears, 
the Parsis decrease in number, and the Jains and 
Hindus generally predominate. The section is hounded 
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on the north by Cowasji Patel Tank road and 
Erskine road, on the south by Dady Shet Agiari street, 
on the east by the Kalbadevi and Parel roads, and 
on the west by Portuguese Cathedral street and Bhulesh- 
war road. The section is divided up by a very large 
number of irregular and confined streets, the ehief of 
which is Pinjrapol street, running east and west and so 
called from the Pinjrapol or home for diseased and aged 
animals, which was founded about 1835 by a Prabhu clerk 
in the office of Messrs. Forbes & Co. The Cowasji 
Patel Tank road owes its name to tlie son of one Rustoni 
Dorabji who in tdga placed himself at the head of a body 
of Kolis and assisted the English to repel an invasion hy 
the Sidis. For this good work he was appointed by the 
Company Patel of Bombay, and a Saimd was issued con- 
ferring the title upon him and his heirs in perpetuity. 

Kiml/iar- The two remaining sections of C ward are Kumbhar- 

M^raTn/ao. Khara Talao, both of which are bounded on 

the north by Grant road, w'hich was constructed about 
1840 during Mr. Grant’s Governorship, at a time when its 
surroundings were practically open country. The Kum- 
bharwada section is bounded on the west by Ardeshir 
Dady street and Trimbak Parashuram street, on the 
east by Duncan road and on the south by Cowasji Patel 
Tank road and Girgaum Back road. It is occupied 
largely by the lower and disreputable classes and is 
cut into tivo main portions by the great thoroughfare 
of Falkland road, constructed betiveen 1866 and 1868. 
The north-east corner of the section forms a portion of 
the area familiarly known as “ Two Tanks, " from the 
fact that two of the ancient tanks of Bombay once' 
stood here, and, being occupied by the turbulent classes, 
has served on more than one occasion as a focus of 
lawlessness. The north-western corner of the section 
is occupied by the Northbrook Gardens opened in 1873 
to commemorate the visit of Lord Northbrook, the 
Viceroy, whose bust stands on the central path of the 
gardens. The Khara Talao section, bounded on the 
west by Duncan road, on the cast by Parel road, and 
on the south by Erskine road, is chiefly occupied by 
Muhammadans and contains nine mosques. Its chief 
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object of interest is the Nall Bazaar Market opened in 
1867, and so called from the fact that the main drain of 
the city flowed past this point in earlier times on its way 
to the sluices at Varli. The City Improvement Trust are 
engaged in opening out the crowded area situated 
between the Market and Parel road. 

The straggling Khetwadi section, which is bounded Kheivadi 
on the south by Girgaum Back road, on the north by Cha^ti, 
Grant road, on the east by Trimbak Parashuram street 
and Ardeshir Dady street, and on the west by the 
Kennedy Bridge across the B. B. & C. I. Railway and 
the Girgaum road, is a residential locality and contains 
no buildings of extraordinary interest except the Sassoon 
Reformatory in Charni road and a church and buildings 
of the Church Missionary Society near. the railway. 

About 1838 it commenced to attract population and 
developed rapidly after the building of the Falkland and 
Charni roads, which intersect it, and the reclamation 
at Chaupati. The Chaupati section, bounded on the 
north by Girgaum Back road, on the south by Back 
Bay, on the east by Charni road and on the west by 
Gamdevi road, contains remnants of the oarts which 
once covered the whole of the locality, while the sea- 
face and the western end of the Khote footpath which 
skirts it occupy the site of the old Lakdi Bandar. The 
Wilson College is the most noteworthy building in this 
section which is cut in halves by the Bombay, Baroda 
& Central India Railway line, at the point where it 
curves inland to Grant road. 

The Girgaum section is bounded on the north by Girgamn. 
Girgaum Back road, on the south by Thakurdwar road, 
on the east by Girgaum Back road and Bhuleshwar 
road, and on tbe svest by Back Bay and Charni road. 

Like Chaupati and Phanaswadi its interior portion has 
arisen upon the site of ancient oarts, such as Borbhat 
and Mugbhat, with the old Girgaum village as its original 
nucleus. Its most noteworthy buildings are the Muham- 
madan sanitarium at the corner of Queen’s road, the 
old Police Court on Girgaum Back road, the Allhless 
Bagh on Charni road and the Portuguese Church 
opposite the Tram terminus. The latter building which 
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actually lies just outside the sectional limits was founded 
in 1773 and rebuilt in its present form in 1836. The 
neighbourhood of Charni road has of late years been 
taken up to some extent for the building of middle-class 
Parsi flats ; but the bulk of the section still retains its old 
character as a Brahman settlement. 

The Gowalia Tank road is the dividing line between 
the sections of Walkeshwar' and Mahalakshmi. The 


former, which practically comprises Malabar Hill proper, 
has long been famous for the village and temples of 
Walkeshwar and Government House, which lie at its 
southern extremity ; while towards the northern end of 
the hill are situated the Ladies' Gymkhana, the Malabar 
Hill reservoir and gardens, and finally the Parsi Towers 
of Silence. The latter stand in a historic locality men- 
tioned by Dr. John Fryer in 1675, and together with 
the Ridge road command a splendid view of the western 
side of the island. Standing here at night one looks 
down upon the palm-groves of Chaupati and across the 
sweep of Back Bay to the High Court, the Rajabai Tower 
and the Colaba Lighthouse, the whole curve of land 
being jewelled with an unbroken chain of lights which 
las earned the appropriate title of "the Queen’s 
necklace. ’ There were houses on Malabar Hill occu- 
pied by Englishmen as early as 1788: but its growth 
as a residential quarter dates from the time when the 
Govjnots of Bombay relinquished their mansion at 
whiU V house at Malabar Point : 

me chantr'"'’?'’".*’'^ appreciable numbers of native 

section hnnn/i.a *1. Mahalakshmi 

section, bounded on the north bv n„.i j .l 

east by the Bombay, Baroda & 1 

and on the west by the sei hnn t 

. ... i.v.s;*;,:;' .tf ■*“ !' 

ing the summit .and western slonpc 'rn ormer occupy - 
latter the level ground on the east of the hi?' f”’",’ 
spinning and weaving mills front the T h 
most southerly being close to the corner of 
so named in memory of an officer of the BomC ptice 
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who, at the time of the Mutiny, by his forcsiglit and ex- 
traordinary knowledge of the vernacular saved Bombay 
from a mutiny of the garrison. The most noteworthy 
buildings in the western portion of the section are the 
Parsi sanitarium on Gowalia Tank road and the Maha- 
lakshmi temples at Breach Candy, which occupy the ‘•itc 
of three old temples destroyed by the .Muhammadans. 

The Mazagon section,' bounded on the north by the 
Kala Chauki road, on the south by the Wadi Bandar 
road and Clerk basin, on the cast by the harbour and on 
the west by Mazagon and Ghorupdev roads, is in its 
present form largely the outcome of extensive hnrboui- 
reclamations. Around the Bhandarwada reservoir in the 
south-west still cluster rennmnls of the original village, 
which formed si part of the manor of the Tavoras in the 
seventeenth century ; but the northern half ot the 
section is cut diagonally by Rcay road, on the east ot 
which lie the Framji Petit mills and much land belong- 
ing to the Port Trust. The Tarwadi section, which lies 
between Mazagon and the Parcl road, and between the 
Kala Chauki road on the north and the Babula Tank 
road on the south, is partly an industrial and parllj a 
residential quarter. North of Connaught road, for 
example, there are 15 spinning and weaving mills, 
while south of Victoria road one meets the spacious 
bungalows and wide compounds whicli were so eagerly 
rented by the European and well-to-do native com- 
munity at the time when the Governor of Bombay still 
lived at Parcl. 

The ist and end Nagpada sections are divided by the nrsf atiif 
Bellasis Junction road, but practically form one ttrea, 
bounded on the north by Shepherd road, on the south Knmalhi- 
by Grant road, on the east by Parcl road and on the 
west by Duncan road. The whole locality approxi- 
mately represents the limit reached by the inflowing tides 

^ Maria Graham says "the first walk wc took was to MazagonK, 
a dirty Portuguese vilhagc putting in its claim to Christianity ehietly 
from tile immense number of pigs kept there. It is beautifully 
situated on the shore betsveen two hills, on one of W'hich is Maza- 
gong house, a leading mark into the harbour. It lias an oxccllcnt 
dock for small ships and is adorned with two handsome Roinisli 
Churches, but its celebrity an the cast is owing to its mangoes 
which arc certainly the best fruit I ever t.asicd.’' 
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belbre llic Hornby Vcllard was built, and was one of the 
most insanitary districts of the island until the City Im- 
provement Trust took it in band. It is now chiefly re- 
markable as containing the Police Hospital opened by 
Lord Lamin{'ton in 1904 and the model for the 
workinjf-classes built by the Trust. Kamathipura, which 
forms an almost perfect rectanjjle between Bcllasis ro.nd, 
Duncan road, Grant road and Suklaji street, was until 
iSoo liable to periodical lloodinfr by the sea, and in spite 
of considerable energy shown by the Municipality in 
urtiRcially raising the level of the ground it still some- 
what lowlying and feverish. The section, which earns its 
title from the Kamathis, a tribe of artizans and Labourers 
who immigrated from H. H. the Nizam's Dominions 
towards the end of the eighteenth century, contains no 
building of interest and is occupied for the most part by 
the lowest classes of the population. 

The Tardco section, lying between the B. B. and C. I. 
Railway on the west, Suklaji street on the cast, and 
Bellasis road and Grant road on the north and south, is 


cut diagonally by the Falkland and For.as Ro.ads and is 
largely composed of reclaimed land. It forms a portion 
of the original Byculla Flats, much of which was let at a 
low rental by Government in earlier times on condition 


that the lessees recLaimed and improved the ground. The 
.'.ection is full of stables and may be described .as the home 
of the Arab liorsedealer. The Byculla section is bounded 
on the north by Kala Chauki road, Arthur road and Clerk 
road, on the south by Bellasis road (built in pre-mutiny 
days) and Shepherd road, on the e.ast by Parel road and 
on the west by the B. B. and C. I. Railway. As in Tardeo 

the ongmal level ofthe land has been artificmlly raised, 

.•md the disadvantages arising from natural circumstan- 
ces and from a huge lower-class population are largely 
minimised by the' six fine thoroughfares which cut 
Ibrough the section and meet in a point at Jacob's Circle. 

Central Station, was given Us present name in 1 886 in 
honour of ueneral Le Grand Jacob, and was adorned in 
tha year with an ornamental fountain provided by 
public subscription. Eight mills and eighteen Sries 
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of other kinds testify to the industruil chanicler of the 
section ; and many stables will be found in the southern 
portion. Here also is situated the Byculla Club, the 
oldest club in Bombay, built in front of the original 
ace-course. 

The Parcl section, which is bounded on the north by 
the lilphinstone and Bhoiwada roads, on the south by 
Kala Chauki road, on the cast by Parel Tank road and 
on the west by the Great Indian Peninsula Railway, has 
developed from a small village, which still csists in the 
north-east of the section, into a huge industrial quarter, 
with an intermediate stage when it served as an area ol 
country villas and residences. The village, an old shrine 
or two, and such areas as Bhoiwada, are the only legacies 
still remaining of the time when Parcl was first chosen as 
a settlement by the followers of Raja Bimb ; old Govern- 
ment House, which is now used as a Bacteriological Rc- 
.scarch laboratory, recalls the supremacy of the Portu- 
guese religious orders and the country-seats built here- 
abouts' by the East India Company’s servants in l.atcr 
years ; while the modern character of Parel is proved by 
the existence of the G. I. P. Railway Company’s work- 
shops, of the densely-populated areas near Arthur road, 
and of 46 mills and factories. Notwithstanding modern 
industrial progress, the northern portion of the section 
still wears a country aspect, and. the shady environs of 
Government House offer a faint impression of the 
appearance of Parcl at the time when Sir James 
Mackintosh read the English poets to his family in that 
time-honoured mansion. Not far from Government House 
stands Lowjec Castle, the original home of the Wadia 
family, whose ancestors were shipbuilders to the East 
India Company. 

The Sewri section, bounded on the north by Narayan a»rf 

Dabul lane and by an imaginary line skirling the north 
wall of the English cemetery, on the south bj- Jakariya 
Bandar road, on the west by Parcl Tank road and on 
the cast by the harbour, is still, save for some mills and 
their attendant chaiols in the southern portion,an undeve- 
loped area. The northern portion is occupied hy the 
cemetery, once the garden of the Bombay Agri-horlicul- 
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liiral Society, and by salt-pans which stretch Ciistward to 
the ruined fortress and the old Sewri villag’e. The Sion 
section is of much the same character’. North of it lies 
ilic creek and causeway, on the cast lies the harbour, on 
the west the G. 1. P. Railway and on the south the 
Sewri section. In the south between the Parel and 
Dadnr stations lies a thickly-populated area, while the 
open j;round towards the Slatung’a station has been 
chosen as the site of several villa-residences during the 
last ten years. A portion has now been acquired for the 
erection of new work.shops for the G.l.P. Railway Com- 
p.iny. The whole of the northern portion is one 
dcs'olatc waste of salt-pans guarded by the bare hills 
of Antop .and Uauli. Near the centre of the section .i 
pleasant tree-shaded garden marks the presence of the 
Malunga Leper Asylum, while in the far north-west 
are the Sion fort and the original settlement of the 
Sion Kolis. Much of the interior portion of Sion is 
likely to be transformed by the opcmtion.s of the City 
Improvement Trust, who are planning new roads 
and building-estates for the relief of the urban popu* 
lation, 

The V.arli and .M<abim sections complete the area ofthe 
island. Both are bounded on the west by the sea and on 
the e.nst by the G. I. P. Railway, nnd arc intersected 
by the B. G. & C I. Railway line : and both com- 
prise many acres of open land. But whereas the Varli 
section contains aq mills and may Lay claim therefore 
to being an industrial section, Mahim has no factories 
and is chiefly remarkable for its woods of cocoa-nut 
palms, its dilapid.atcd tanks and its Muhammadan shrine 
which have existed from pre-Portuguese times. The 
most noteworihy features of Varli are the race-course, 
which lies off Clerk road, the southern limit of the 
-.cction, the Hornby Vellard and the City drainage 
works at Love Grove ; while on the spit of land forming 
the most northerly point of the section lie an ancient 


1 Sion hort IS on the top of a small conical l.,ll ; it commands the 
passage from Bombay to the neielibourinsr island of Salsettc and 
was of importance while the Marathas possessed that tsinnd It 
was an onipost of British dominion in Western India for about 
himored j*ear.<». 
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Koli settlement and the ruined fortress. Mahim, in 
addition to the feature.s mentioned above, contains the 
ruins of two forts, Mahim and Riva, a Koli villag-e, and 
tlie famous causeway, opened in 1S45 and leading direct 
from the modern village of Mahim to Bandora. 

The earliest historical mention of Bombay Harbour 
is by Antonio Uocarro,' record-keeper under the Portu- 
guese, who in 1634 gives the following description of 
it : — “ Mombaim is a broader and deeper river than 
any in this State of His Majesty. It lies eight leagues 
to the south of Bassein and to the north of Chaul. 
This river is of salt water, through which many rivers 
and creeks from that region disembogue into the sea. 
There are no sand-banks, shoals nor shallows, except 
a rocky ridge which juts out from the land-point 
southwards, and extends half a league to the sea. It 
is all under rocks, and though slightly visible where 
it begins on land, it .soon conceals itself under water 
and runs shallow for half a league, so that if a vessel 
fails to take heed is sure to run against it. This 
river of Mombaim is two leagues wide at the entrance, 
but soon narrows itself inwards, though not much. 
Coming from without across the bar one mu.st steer 
north-eastwards, keeping clear on the seaside from 
the islet named Candil, {i.c. Colaba) and sail at the depth 
of eight fathoms through the middle of the canal. ® » 

e ♦ #. The Count Viceroy sent three Ministers’ to 
fortify this bay in order to stop the incursions of the 
European foes. They, having observed and considered 
everything, found that the breadth of the port was so 
large and broader still in some parts inwards and clear 
{limfio) that there was no place for building a fort to 
defend the entrance.” In 1639 Albert de MandeKlo 
alludes as follows to the harbour: — *' Le g.e. Janvier 
nons passames avec un bon vent de Nord devant les 

' Uvro das Flantas das Fortalczas, quoted bv Da Cunha, 
Origin of Uombay, pages 169,170. 

“ The Count Viceroy was Conde dc Linliarcs, D. Miguel de 
Noronha, whose rule extended from October sand, 1629 *0 l^e- 
cember 8th, 163;. The three ministers were Dom Fransisco de 
Moura, Captain of the city of Goa, Goncalo da Fonseca, Chan- 
cellor of the State of India, and Jose da Pereira, Superinten- 
dent of the General Estates of Goa. 


The 

Harbour. 
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References, 
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to Grose in 1750 who remarked that “ Bombay harbour is 
spacious enough to contain any number of ships. It has 
excellent anchoring ground, and by its circular position 
can afford them a land-locked shelter against any winds 
to which the mouth of it is exposed. It is also 
admirably situated for a centre of dominion and com- 
merce, with respect to the Malabar Coast, the Gulf 
of Persia, the. Red Sea, and the whole trade of that side 
of the Great Indian Peninsula and northern parts ad- 
joining to it, to the Government of which Presidencj' 
they are very properly subordinated.” ‘ 

Between 1766 and 1770 Forbes wrote that “The 
harbour is one of the finest in the world, accessible at all 
seasons and affording a safe anchorage during the 
tempestuous monsoons. The merchants carry on a trade 
with all principal sea-ports and interior cities of the 
Peninsula of India, and extend their commerce to the 
Persian and Arabian Gulfs, the Coast of Africa, Malacca, 
China and the Eastern Islands = and later in the same 
work he remarks that “ Bombay harbour is large and 
secure from the storms and hurricanes which arc very 
frequent and destructive at Surat bar and on the Malabar 
Coast.” 3 Parsons, the traveller, in commenting upon the 
name of the island in 1775 avers that, “ It was first called 
so by the Portuguese, literally in English ‘ Good Bay,' 
which it is in all rcspects'being so very c.apacious as to 
be capable of receiving any number of ships of any size 
or draft of water with room sufficient to moor clear 
of each other in safety. The capacity and security 
of the harbour have indeed impressed themselves upon 

3 Grose— Voyage, I. ig. The author of a Description of tlic 
Fort and Island of Bombay, ptibhshed in 1724, wrote as follows 
“The haven of Bombay comprebends .'ll! the n.iters that enter 
between Colair (Bandera Point], on the west point of the island of 
Salsctte and the two sm.'ill islands of Hennery and Kenncry, on 
the south, near the mtiinland." ji-c lUacican's Guide to Boinbtiy, 
1900, page 2. 

Forbes' Oricnt.al Memoirs, I, 21-22. 

’ Forbes’ Oriental Memoirs, I, 151-152. 

The Reverend Richard Cobbe in bis account of Uic building of the 
Church of Bombay, published 1765, describes Bombay in that year 
as “ the safest place of retreat and harbour, as being under His 
Majesty King George your (i.r., the Company's) own terra firma" 

■* Parsons' Tr.avels in Asia and America, 214-215. 
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llic mind of travellers of all nations from the dim ages 
when Arab pirates and Chinese merchants anchored 
in the neighbourhood of the Silahara capital ‘ up to the 
present day when it is visited by the ships of all nations. 
Mrs. Graham wrote her praises of it in the early years of 
the nineteenth century,’ as also did Captain Basil Hall, 
R.N. (iSia) ; and a few years later (iSeo), Captain John 
Seely recorded that “ Tlic harbour of Bombay, from its 
great size, smnollmess of water, and for tlic greater part 
of the day having a fine sca-breeze blowing, afiords almo.si 
constant opportunity for aquatic cxcur.sions. So open, 
indeed, and at tlie same time so .secure is the bay that 
for miles, in various directions, the smallest boats may 
proceed with safety, and by mcan.s of tbc tide return at 
almost a fixed hour." > 


The scenery of the harbour has appealed quite as 
forcibly to travellers as its commercial value has to rcsi' 
dents. “ file harbour .scenery of Bombay, ” wrote ^frs. 
Postans in 1838, “ is justly considered tlic most lovely in 
the world. The deep smooth waters, the bright blue 
cloudless .sky, the clustering Island.s fringed with the 
dark fcatlicrs of the palm-trees, which seem so jealously 
to conceal the line where the fair elements unite ; the pale 
purple Ghats, towering higher and higher in piles of varied 
form, their lofty summits dim in tlic mistv distance, form 
a picture which fascinates the eye and 'spell-binds the 
imagination as completely ns it b-nfilos the power of 
language to portr.ay.” • A very similar eulogy was 


’ Sec llislor}- Chapter (Hindu period), 

and, owinc to the irrca^mc and fnii r»f I’j commerce { 

for docks ofcicry description.” ' “ admirably adapletl 

’ Tile wonders of Elora bv Inhr. n e , 

Bombay Native Infantry. Second EditioS’ ifc?’’ 

' 1 , Western India in 1838, paired. 

Tlie anonymous author of ** Life in Rn.eet. 

Haj^our in 185s in the followinB terms 

studded svith numerous small islands and com^Lv 

mup Sail every' variety of landscane ® a'agle 

Elephanta covered with the rich vegetation l^c^ropU'and 
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penned by Lady Falkland in 1857, ‘ and by J. M. 

Maclean in 1875 ; ° while a modern French traveller, 

M. Grandidier, has remarked that " La rade de Bombay 
est une des plus belles et des plus sures de 1 'Inde. L’aspect 
en est fort pittoresque, et il est peu de ports qu’on puisse 
lui comparer. A I'arridre-plan, les montagnes du con- 
tinent avec leurs sommets ddcoupds se ddtachent sur I'azur 
du ciel, tandis qu 'a leurs pieds les collines et les lies, 
chargees durant les monsoons d*une verdure luxuriante, 
forment un tableau des plus ravissants 3 

The port is about twenty-one miles long and from four Port Limits, 
to six miles wide with general depths of 3I to 6 
fathoms, the bottom generally consisting of mud. It 
contains several islands, rocks and shoals, and its shores 
are indented by numerous 833-5 and inlets. The limits 
of the Port are as follows : — soutli, Kenery Island to the 
opposite point of the mainland ; west, Kenery Island to 
the floating light and thence to Malabar Point ; north, 

Hog Island to Trombay village, and from the south-west 
point of Trombay Island to Sewri Fort ; east. Nocar Point 
across the entrance of the Amba river to the entrance south 
of Karanja Island and from the northern point of Karanja 
Island to the north-west point of Hog Island. The direc- 
tion and management of the port, pilotage and docks, 
under the control of the Trustees of the Port, are vested 
in the Port Ofiicer, under whom serve dock masters, a 
harbour master, two master pilots and 15 licensed pilots. 

sparkling like an emerald on the bosom of the waters, to the 
barren shores of Caranjah, with its rocky headlands projecting 
boldly as if in defiance of the softer beauties which surround it. 

From a commercial point of view the advantages offered by the 
situation and almost unequalled harbour of Bombay are too mani. 
fest and too generally known to require repetition. Easy of 
access at every season of the year and affording a safe anchor- 
ing ground for the largest of ships, the haven is at all times 
thronged by an almost indescribable variety of vessels, descend- 
ing through every gradation from the stately London-built East 
Indiaman to the primitive native canoe," 

3 Lady Falkland's Chow CliowAiol. i, page nf, 1857. 

’ Maclean’s Guide to Bombay, 1900, pages 194-5. 

’ Le Tour du Monde, Vol. XX, page laa, quoted by DaCunfaa, 

Origin of Bomba}', page I. An earlier French Traveller, 

M. Fontanier (Voyage daus I'Inde, 1S35) said “ Je connais Con- 
stantinople et Naples, et j'hesiterais .A dire que ces villes edidbres 
et leurs environs offrent au moment du lever du soleil un plus beau 
coup d’oeil que le port de Bombay, ou des sommets de Maaegam ou 
■de Bridge-Candy.” 
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The two chief creeks, running inland from the harbour, 
are the Dharamtar .and Thana creeks. The former, at 
the head of which is the Ainba river, extends from Kansa 
(Gull) islet eastward for gA miles and affords good an- 
chorage for small vessels at its mouth. The latter, 
opening into the northern part of the harbour, runs for 
10 miles from the village of Tromb.ay to Thana town, and 
has a width of iJ- miles, which gradually narrows as 
Thana is approached. The creek is lined by mud banks 
and mangrove swamps and contains two small islets, one 
being five miles from Bombay and the other about two 
miles south of Thana. The Amba river runs twenty-one 
miles to Nagothna, Kolaba District ; while the Panve! 
river, which debouches into the harbour immediately 
north of Hog Island, extends ten miles to Panvel town 
in that district and is navigable by small vessels for 
five miles from the entrance. 


The harbour is studded from south to north wiih the 
following islands ; — Kansa or Gull islet, which lies at the 
entrance of the Dharamtar Creek ; Karanja Island, 
which Consists ot two hills (one 991 ft. and the other 
696 ft. high) and an intervening valley ; Cross or Gibbet 
Island, 64 ft. high, which is situated nearly o.nposite the 
Victoria Dock, on the eastern side of a reef of rocks, 
with shoals extending north and south of it ; Butcher’s 
Island, 68 ft. high and half a mile long by half a mile 
broad, which is situated 3 miles north-east of Cross 
stand and contains barracks, store-houses and a ceme- 
tery ; Elepiianta Island, which lies one mile east of 
Butchers Island and consists of two hills (the eastern 

and Hog Island, 

he t east of Elephanta, on 

the south side of the entrance to the Panvel river The 

S •’y Trombay'island 

with the small mosque of Pir Pav on its southern extre- 
mity from which the land rises iiitoahill cnTfee Tn 
height. Outside the harbour, but within nnrr r, 

the islands of Henery and Kener^ ^.. 

H- '''“S'- Co.-isl of Hindustan Pilot, 1S9S. A full .i 

Henery, Kenerj', Elephanta and Trimbay Island, 

Bombay Gazetteer, Vol. XIV (Thana). ^ >s given in the 
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Among the reefs of the harbour may be noticed the Raris, Reefs 
Karanja reef which extends two miles west of Karanja Shoals. 
Island : the Colaba reef, opposite the Victoria Bandar ; 
the Cross Island reef, which lies immediately north of 
the South Channel beacon, nearl)’ opposite the Victoria 
Terminus of the Great Indian Peninsula Railway ; and 
the Butcher Big reef which is separated from Butcher's 
Island by a narrow channel. The chief shoals are (he 
Colaba shoal, extending from opposite the Prongs reef 
for three miles along the east side of Colaba ; the 
Middle Ground shoal, which lies north-east of the 
Dolphin Rock and two miles from the Sunk Rock, and 
has near its centre a rocky islet, about 40 ft. high, sur- 
mounted by a battery ; the Flagstaff shoal which lies 
nearly opposite the Custom-House and north-west of the 
Middle Ground shoal * ; and the Elephanta spit, a shoal 
of mud running in a north-easterly direction from the 
north end of Elephanta Island. 

The chief rocks are the Sunk Rock, on which a light- 
house stands, situated a little to the south-east of Colaba 
point and divided by a narrow channel from the Colaba 
shoal ; Oyster Rock, a flat rock about 70 ft. high, sur- 
mounted by a battery, lying nearly opposite to Pilot 
Bandar about half a mile from the shore ; Nigger’s Head 
rock, lying south-west of Oyster Rock and covered by 
one foot of water ; the Dolphin Rock, a small rocky 
shoal carrying a light-house, partly visible at low water 
and lying miles north-east of the Sunk Rock ; the 
Apollo Spit or Falkland Rock, situated half a mile north- 
west of the Middle Ground shoal ; the North Patch, 
lying nearly a mile north-west of the Middle Ground 
shoal ; the Elephanta Rock, lying just off the southern 
extremity of that island ; the Barnacle Rock, which lies 
on the west side of the channel dividing Elephanta and 
Hog I.slands and is marked by a black pillar 30 feet 

^ James Douglas (Bombay and Western India, p. abb) gives the 
following list of native names for these islands Divadiva (But- 
cher's Island); Chinal Tekri (Cross Island); Gharapuri (Ele- 
phanta) ; Chaul Kavai (Gull Island) ; Nava Siva (Hog Island) ; 

Oondari (Henery Island); Khandari (Kenery Island). 

The Flagstad Shoal will be removed when the new Dock 
works are sufficiently adi'anced. 
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: niitl tin; Malct Shell, •,» rock} patch clo'C to llic 
forohoro on the north of I’rincc''' Dock. 

A l;irj;c j;roHp of fo.hin);-Ht,>tki'v, u^od hy the KoI'k, tic^ 
to tl>c norili mill c .im of thr Thai Slio.iI (h mile' nottli of 
Kcni’ry l.-.l.niul) in jj f.uhoms ni loiv water aprlngs.' 
Anotlior uroiip cstond-. from the north end of Oviltr 
Rock for nearly h.alf a mile in a '.ontli-e.aiterly direC' 
tion ; and three firctip*. are sitn.rted httucen CrO" 
Kland .and Mar.itjon. Within cert.iin limiia no fidtinj; 
Make*, are allowed in the approaches to the harbour, .and 
except for the first croup mentioned above the anclior.iKe 
within port limits is kept free from them. 

The princip.il ch.innel into the port lies between tae 
I’ronij.s Reef and the Thai Shoal, iitiil is about 5 5 miles 
wide. Tile usual anchor.ai;e’ is on the uc.slaideoflhc 
harbour abrc.ast of the city, subject to the folldwinK 
limitations, \'csscls nrrivinj,' without a pilot lie to c.nst- 
Ward of the Sunk Rock light ; vessels of war lie between 
llombay Castle .and Sunk Rock light; vessels arriving with 
Of Uking in gunpowder lie a mile to the soutii-cast of the 
Middle Ground Shoal, while those earrving mote highly 
explosive inatcri.als lie ij miles souili-'e.ast of the Sunk 
Rock light ; vessels intended for the wet docks anchor 
near the dock channel, while a space is reserved off the 
tachiChib as .an .anchorage fory.ichls nnd sm.all pass- 
senger-bo.ats. A special .area is set apart for vessels in 
quar, inline. A pilot schooner cruises between tlie fio.at- 
'«e hehtship and Kciicry Island and in verv rough 
weather between the Sunk Rock and the noaliuglight. 

‘S' higlMv.ater full and change at the Apollo Bandar 
at tih. 35m. J The spring tides in the harhour rise iql. 

f^ except on extraordinary occasions when , ho rise ii 

the monsoon. West Coaster ll/nd^S ‘ 

Mrs« Gr&fiAin CiSii) idTisf. » i 

between Bnlcbcr's Island and Bomb.iy Po?!"- hn?'!? 
bay above Uephanla where the I'ortuiruc^ a’sh 
fleet dnnng the monsoon and which is Nearly la', d. nck?d " 

«. i=... 

it high-wnlcr full and cbniij^c at oh. ^ "***^*^ 
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ns much as i8ft., while the oeap glides rise In 

the entrance of the port, the tide does not set fairly 
through the channel, but the flood-stream sweeps across 
the end of the Thai Shoal towards the opening leading 
past Gull island to the Amba river. During the south- 
west monsoon the ebb tide sets strongly out of the 
Amba river in a westerly direction, which greatly assists 
sailing vessels leaving the harbour. The tides are sub- 
ject to a large diurnal inequality which may either ac- 
celerate or retard the times of high and low water ; while 
from September to March the night tides are higher than 
the day tides, and vice versa from March to September, 
the difference being greatest during June and July.' 

Commencing.from the southern extremity of the island 
the following are the chief docks and wharves lining 
the eastern foreshore as far as Sewri : — The Pilot 
Bandar, where a life-boat was once kept ; the Sassoon 
Dock, now rarely used except for landing and embark- 
ing troops and stores ; the Victoria and Gun Carriage 
Bandars ; the Jamsetji Bandar, nearly opposite the 
Dolphin Rock ; the Arthur Bandar (named after 
Governor Sir George Arthur), of which the head marks 
the north-east extremity of Colaba ; and the Apollo 
Bandar, which is used as the place of arrival and 
departure of distinguished visitors. North of the Apollo 
Bandar, near the Fort, lie the Government Graving 
Docks, divided into lower, middle and upper Bombay, 
lower and upper Duncan and new torpedo docks*; 

The time adopted in Bombay since 1st Januaiy 1906 has been 
the Standard Time of the meridian of 8zi°E. or 5 hours 30 minutes 
fast on Greenwich Hean Time. A time bail is dropped by electri- 
city from the Colaba Observatory and from the clock-tower of tbe 
Prince's and Victoria Docks at coh. som., Standard Time, corre- 
sponding; to 15b. Greenwich Mean Time. If tbe ball fails to drop 
correctly a flag is hoisted at once, and tbe bali dropped again at 
uih. 30m. S. T. (=l6h. G. M, T.) 

* For further information see West Coast of Hindustan Pilot, 
1698. 

‘ A new basin was opened in the Government Docks in 1894 
with an area of 4I acres and i ,500 feet of berthage, the longest 
quay being 486 feet. The total length of the Government docks is 
1,419 feet. The R. I. JI. dockyard has a well-stocked factory for 
the repimr of engines and boilers and tbe casting of cylinders, 
while the Peninsular and Oriental Company and several private 
firms undertake repairs to the hulls, engines and boilers of vessels. 


Decks, 

Wharves 

and 

Basins, 
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next to tlie Dockyard is Hie Town or Customs Bandar, 
the oldest quay in Bombay j and just beyond the Mint 
is the Ballard Pier, used for the arrival and departure of 
passengers by the weekly mail steamers and for the 
shipping and landing of their baggage. The Ballard 
Pier, near which lies the Petroleum wharf, marks the 
southern limit of the New Docks, comprising the whole 
of Mody Bay, and planned to extend as far as the old 
Mody Bandar and Camac Basin, which lie immediately 
south of the Victoria Dock and Prince's Dock.' The 
Merewether Dry Dock is situated in the north-west 
corner of the Prince’s Dock, and is succeeded by the 
Malet Bandar where goods arc handed from native craft 


and by the Wadi B.Tndar, whence goods are delivered 
direct to the Great Indian Peninsula Railway, and which 
is flanked on either side by the Clerk and Frere basins ; 
and thence one reaches the British India Company's 
Docks, divided into lotvcr and upper Mughal, but 
actually forming one dock with a total length of 413 
feet, the Viegas Patent Slip, and the Peninstuliir and 
Oriental Company’s docks, which are situated immediate- 
ly to the south of the Kasara basin, Mazngon. The Penin- 
sular and Oriental Company’s docks comprise the old or 
Mazagon Dock, now suited only to lighters and small craft, 
and the Ritchie Dock, and have a total length of 049 feet. 
Beyond the Kasara basin lie Powder Works Bandar used 


for the landing of.kerosine oil and at part of which old 
ships are broken up, the new reclamation wharves styled 
the Lahdi Bandar, where timber and building stone arc 
landed, the Tank Bandar, used solely for landing coal, and 
the timber ponds which are shortly to be removed. 
North of these are the Frere Land Bandar, Ismail Habib 
Bandar, and the SewTi Bandar, all of which will eventu- 
ally be absorbed in the Sewri reclamation scheme. At 
Chaupati .n Back Bay and at Varli native trading vessels 
are accustomed to discharge cargoes of wood, tiles, lime, 
Bsh, bricks, bamboos and pottery during the fair weather. 
The Bandar at Sion is used for the shipping of dried fish. 


of ‘he New. Prince's, Victoria ar 
Sassoon Docks, see infra Pl.ices and Objects of Interest. 
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firewood, etc., and the Mabim Bandar partly for the 
same purposes. 

Pilotage is compulsory for all vessels of 200 tons and Pilotage mui 
upwards other than those belonging to Government. 

The pilot schooner cruises in the vicinity of the floating 
light during the south-west monsoon and usually lies at 
anchor during the fair season.' All vessels approaching 
Bombay are first signalled from the signal station on the 
Prongs Lighthouse, the signal being repeated by the 
signal station on the tower of the Port Trust Offices and 
again by the flag-staff at Prince’s Dock. There is tele- 
phonic communication between all these stations. Kenery 
Island also has a flag-staff and a set of signalling flags. 

In case of urgent necessity vessels can thus communicate 
through the light-keeper on the Island, who is in telegra- 
phic communication with the main-land. The port is 
equipped with a powerful vessel for lifting buoys and 
moorings, a steam tug, and a water boat, all of which 
are fitted with fire-extinguishing appliances. N 0 life-boat 
has been maintained since 1893. 

No record exists of any guide to shipping being erected Light - 
on the island during the epoch of Portuguese dominion ; hoiKC”.. 
and for about a century after the cession of Bombay to 
the English the only land-marks for vessels entering the 
harbour were the tombs at Mendbam’s Point which, in 
Fryer's words, made “a pretty show at entering the 
haven, a few tombs at Colaba, s and a house on 
Maaagon hill known as the Mark Housc.< This house 
was kept regularly white-washed during the early year.s 
of the eighteenth century, and was in 1758 let to 

^ For information as to the direction in which vessels should 
&tecr when entering or leaving the harbour see tho OfHcial Sailing 
Director^'. 

^ Frj’er’s Xcw Account of East India and Persia. 

' Grose (Voyage to the East Indies), speaking of Old Woman’> 

Island in 1750, remarks that Near the middle of this Island arc 
three tombs, kept constantly white, «*is iand-marks into the harbour. 

From the end of the Island shoots forth a dangerous ledge of rocks, 
which require a good berth to clear them/* 

‘ Bombay Town and Island Materials, Part II, 530, Prior to 
the lease to Mr. Byfield the house bad been ** plundered of all the 
timber and plank by its late supposed proprietors, who damaged a 
great part of the walls toget at the timberand thereby brought 
the house to a very ruinous condition.'* 







Mt. I liiMu*. lUfidil by (ioirriiiuriil liv ltl% vii ^ 

niiiot)*iiinc jturV .inJ nt no iit'ini.tl rcnlsl fntt! by 
till" Hill! \ ol tlic i'bnJ. A cfirililun 

of llic Km*,c u;i-i iliu Mr, tUHcltl ‘ibouM uhilc>uji«ii tfi; 
(rom of the li.MKv' once ii jo.ir '* til continue a mark w 
the 'lilppini; ci'rniiij: in or KOitijr i'tit of the hiirbotir,'" 
Ci-!ri: In or about the jr.ir ty(/> ttvo Sipial Houwi v.jtc 

0(1 Oil! \Vonun'-i Klaiitl (Coltlm^andllie 
other nt Mol.tlur i’oint* ;:iiul thc'c were followed two 
years later by the hititttinf;ortlie Col.iln i.i);hlhouse, v.hfn 
in response to ,i representation from the Superintentlent of 
Marine, the lloinluy (ioverninent ttctermincil ‘Mo erect .i 
Lighthouse upon the pisint of Oitl Woman's Ishtiil. 

1 his lii;hthouse probably sitpersctleJ the Sijfn.aMtotiS’C el 
tyf/i nittl is ir.tiliiiotinlly Mated to h.ive been erected on a 
natural mound over the ruins of an «mcient I’orttipicsc 
tvateh-tovter.< It was completed at a cost of between 
Rs. ,},oai} and Rs. 5 ,oih», aiulw.isu’orkinpby the middle 
of tyyti the expense of nutiiitenancc amloflij’Iitin^' beinj; 
reeoiipcit by a duty imposed on .all .ships and vessels .nn* 
chorin|; in the harbour.- In tyn; the Court of Directors, 
not heini; satisfied witli the litjhl, desp.ilclied it netvfrantc 
with a conipleie set s<f relleetors and lamps from England/ 
in con.set|ucnec of which the Itomhay tiovernmcnt had to 


lOS-nn. lti<iiiluvT«i\iii.S!td litspil 

■'intcrials, p.srl II, 530, 

* ltonih.sy Town and IsLimt Mnlerlnls, I'.irt It, C31. 

‘ I'omlMy Tawn nntl lsl.n,d Miilerials, Pan H, 

, PK‘'s to. .toj nrid .1JG. 

only hKliloa .1! iwrlicuUr wagons j I, ut p , il," Mh rrlwtnM 

Guvernmonl ortItTcd •‘ntiroiwliiO.* 1 i 

months cudinu- lull nii . 1 ‘KIiIhii: for Ihr tweWe 

I Z Isli ^ toKs. ItMv.M. nru] the 

uiilj (niposed upon icssets Sint I'. »■»< 



an opinion of their use nitd npolioHon for !h"/r* l",®^***’** 
bay. bo does not bosi.n.o to-rt'n^oil^i'tLn^'Jol't'irVrr’rir.S: 
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build a new lantern to accommodate them at a cost of 
Rs. 6,653-3-5. These improvements were practically 
completed in 1799, a lightning-conductor and new glasses 
and wicks being obtained from England in i8oo.‘ 

Various writers of the nineteenth century have referred 
to the Colaba Lighthouse, the earliest being Milburn, who 
in 1S08 spoke of it as situated near the southern extre- iSoS 
mity of Old Woman's Island, and as being of circular form 
with a flight of steps within it. It was 150 feet in height 
above sea level and was visible for seven leagues at sea 
in clear weather. Attached to it was a signal station 
where a regular watch was kept by day and night, and 
the cost of which was defrayed by a rate levied on all 
vessels,^ Mrs. Graham mentioned itin 1813 as “ a hand- 1813 
some building on a point of land running south-west from 
the Island called Colaba or Old Woman's Island,”^ 
while in 1827 the Abbe Cottineau de Kloguen wrote : — 182; 
" I’ai 6 t 6 me promener avee le Pire Augustin ft Tile de 
Culaba qui n'est s^parft de celte de Bombay que dans la 
marfte haute, et alors on y passe en bateau. C’est sur 
cette He, que I’on appelle aussi 1 ’ He de la vieille femme, 
qu'est la tour d’eau ou le fanal ft son extremitfc meridio- 
uale.”-* Mrs. Elwood described it in 1830 as “ the first 1830 

pie he ever saw and extremely well calcolatcd for the Bombay light- 
house. We have therefore ordered a frame with a complete set of 
reflectors and lamps to be shipped on the Belvedere. At the sug- 
gestion of Captain Tasker we now desire that the lanterns at pre- 
sent in the lighthouse he so altered that the reflectors occupy the 
space from north-north-west by west and south to east-south-cast 
or twenty points, and that the space from east-south-east to north- 
north-west occupying these points be glazed. We send numbers 
in the packet of instructions for fixing the iron work for the lamps 
and reflectors, also instructions for trimming the lamps, and a few 
copies of the rules ordered to be observed at the lighthouses un- 
der the management of the corporation of Trinity House, The 
reflectors being very apt to become dim from the smoke of the 
lamps we direct that transparent cocoa-nut oil only be burnt in the 
lighthouse at Bombay, as the jingely (i.r., gingelly) and other oils 
in general use are very productive of lamp black and consequently 
very unlit for this use." 

^ Bombay Town and Island Materials, Vol. XXVI, Part II, 

531, 532, From this date (1800} stores and articles for the light- 
house were included in the periodical marine indents sent from 
Bombay to the Court of Directors. 

- Milburn's Oriental Commerce, 1813, 1, 170. 

“ Maria Graham. Journal of a Residence n India. 1813. 

* Edwardes. Rise of Bombay, 249. 
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object which greets the voyager on the Indian Ocean " ; 
1832 Von Orlich mentions it in 1832' ; while the issue of the 

Bombay for June 26th, 1841, speaks ofits light dues 

being levied for the first time on vessels from China in 
the year 1840-41.= Sir Bartle Frere spoke of it in 1S67 
as the first lighthouse in British India, adding that in ' 
earlier days it shared with the Mint, the Dockyard and 
tlie Town Hall the honour of being one of the great sights 
of Bombay. 3 

Prongslight- Apparently by 1841 the Colaba Lighthouse was not con- 
teuse. sidered sufficient of itself to guide approaching vessels 
into the harbour, and suggestions were made in the 
Bombay Times for the construction of a lighthouse on 
the Prongs. No steps to this end were however taken 
until 1865 when Government decided to defray the cost 
of this work from Imperial funds. Divers opinions were 
expressed as to the proper position for the lighthouse, a 
site if miles S.-W. by S. of the Colaba Lighthouse 
being eventually chosen ; and in 1870 Government com- 
menced the erection of the lighthouse at an estimated 
1871 cost of nearly sis lakhs. By November 1871 the tower 

had been raised to a height of 114 feet above the 
foundations, and the lantern was received at the begin- 
ning of i 872.< The whole work was completed by 
1873. '®75 and was thus described by Maclean in that year: 

“ The Prongs Lighthouse is 4 sea miles S. W. by S. of 
the Colaba Lighthouse and stands in lat. iS^sa' N.; long. 
72 47 ' E.; (in time) 4h. 51m. E. From high-water to 
centre of light it is 136' 8", and from foundation to top 
of ventdator .68' a". It can be seen 18 sea miles by an 
observer, ,8 feet above the water. The shaft or column, 

Von Orlich’s Trave^s^i^Indu” 1845°™'^'“'’ *“ 

from lotoaotons^id'Rr." I" mtivc craft of 

at the rale of Us. i|pcr 100 tons. “pwards paid 


Pilotage Board (i 87 f)l*™eiiSht°hoiI!f ‘be Bombay Harbour and 
light apparatus in 1844. The light.hous“e 

over by the military authorities and is eventually taken 

signalling station. ® bnown as the Colaba 

• General Administration Report of 11,. o . 
v' epperatus sent out from ^’''esideiicy, 

I-Ighlhouse was lost in a gale in Noveraber^sf!'"”^ “’e Prongs 
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which is made of solid ashlar, stands on a concrete base, 

It is painted in bands of black, white, red and white 
alternately, the black being at the bottom to enable the 
tower to be seen more distinctly in the monsoon or early 
morning when there is often a heavy fog on the water. 

The lighthouse is intended to guard the Prongs Reef, 
near the extremity of which, where it dries at low water, 
it is built. There is foul ground all round for at least 
sea miles be3'ond the lighthouse. There are eight 
rooms in the lighthouse consisting of a store-room and 
living rooms. The regular staff consists of five natives 
and one European. The apparatus is a holophotal diop- 
tric, first order, to second flashing white light. It is 
composed entirely of glass and has eight sides, then hole 
revolving once in So seconds, so as to show a bright flash 
every ten Seconds. The lantern is entirely composed of 
copper and gun metal, and is glazed with triangular 
patterns of plate glass. The sides of the tower are 
hyperbolic curves, it is one of the largest lighthouses 
in the world, there being 51,000 cubic feet ashlar and 
over 63,000 cubic feet concrete in it. The whole light- 
house is estimated to weigh 10,000 tons. It cost 
;£6o,ooo sterling.*” 

In order to facilitate entry into the harbour by night, Lightships. 
it was decided in 1842 to place a floating light outside 
the port. The Colahti was built for this purpose and was 
stationed about z miles from the extremity of the south- 
west Prong in that year. She commenced to exhibit a 
twenty-second revolving red light on the ist May j868, 
but was unfortunately wrecked on the 15th June in that 
year by the transport //ireiierand nearly sank altogether. 

After repair she remained in the same place until 1S72, 
when the Bombay, built in the Bombay Dockyard, took 
her place ° ; and the Colaba was then moored close to 
the south of the Sunk Rock as inner light-vessel, thus 

^ J. M. Maclean's Guide to Bombay, igoo. 

- In 1905 the Bombay was replaced by a modern light vessel 
built by I'inich's Patent Lighting Comiwny and lit by their patent 
gas. The vessel has no crew, and the light is fed by a couple ol 
cylinders fitted in her hold and is capable of burning for four 
months at a time. The light is a flashing white light, showing 10.5 
•seconds light and 4.5 seconds eclipse. 
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inkint; tlio pliice of tlic Shannon, whlcli was built in 1832 
.IS a bri(j-of-wnr Init wa*. ewntuiillj’ converted and used 
ns the inner li{;liisl)ip from 1S43 to 1872. The oripnal 
purpose of the Catatia, ininiclt' the ijimrding of the Sunk 
Rock, is now performed bv a circular niasont)' toner, 
biiill in iSS.) on the rock Itself, with an occtilliog light 
visible for 14 miles in dear weather. In 1856 a light* 
house, or more correctly a beacon, was erected upon the 
Dolphin Rod: to guard the ricf of the same name. Its 
original design w;is described as crude and inconvenient; 
.and when light*appar.itus w:is first introdiicedintoil.il 
displayed a green light to southward .ind eastward, .a 
bright light to northward, and eclipse to westward. 
Since ifi()7 this arrangement has been altered to a green 
and white light visible for 5 miles, the .vhilc light in- 
dicating the anchorage for the linglish mail steamers .it 
night. 


/ifnnns niirl 
Smj's, 


The harbour cs'iitains altogether if> beacons, situated 
,it difTcrent points, A while beacon. Go feet high, crown* 
the .summit of Tlwl Knob (185 feel), which lies three* 
quarlcr.sofa mile to e.astivard of the south entrance of 


the harbour, while a second, eighty feet high and 
painted black, stands on the northern hummock of 
Ashuerra Hill (922 feet), wbicb liscs .nboul si miles 
south-east of Thai Knob. On the north-west point of 
the Karanja Reef, which extends two miles westward of 
Karanja Island, is a red beacon, thirly-six above low- 
water, and at the northern and southern estremitics of 


the Colaba Reef, which lies opposite to Victoria H.indar, 
are beacons painted in red and black stripes. A red 
Slone beacon, thirteen feel above liigh-waler, marks the 
Cross Island Reef, .md another, the South Channel 
Beacon, showing bands of black .ind red, rises 36 feet 

1° ®°*'‘''-"’ost of that island.' 

The North Channel beacon lies opposite the Victoria 
Dock. A black stone beacon surmounts a dangerous 
rock to the south of Butcher’s Island, and the Sliewa 
Beacon, a red masonry pillar with a pole and ball, 46 feet 

.above low water, marks the eastern sido of the hannel, 


‘ The South Channel Beacon lias (laoilbem, 1 m T 

moved in connection with the new dock.w?orK ‘cmpor.arily re- 
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dividing Elephanta from Hog Island. The Malet Shelf, 
which lies northward of the Prince’s Dock, carries a 
beacon surmounted by an iron drum, 28^ feet above low 
water. Other beacons are : — ^The Tucker beacon of 
black and red stone on the south-west of Butcher’s 
Island, 34 feet above mean sea-level ; the Tucker New 
beacon, a black iron skeleton, surmounted by a cone, 
26 feet above mean sea-level; the Uran beacon, of red 
stone, on a reef south of Butcher's Island beacon and 
26 feet above mean sea-level ; the Barnacle beacon of 
black stone on Barnacle rock in the channel between 
Hog Island and Elephanta Island, 19 feet above mean 
sea-level ; and the Kenerj' Reef beacon of black stone 
on the east of Kenery Island, 27 feet above mean 
sea-level. 

A.n extra guide to mariners is afforded by a consider- 
able number of buoys, of which the chief are two red 
buoys at the western and north-western points of the 
Karanja Reef, a black and white horizontal striped 
spherical buoy moored near the extremity of the Middle 
Ground Shoal, and a black can buoy near the south-east 
end of the Flagstaff Shoal. Two black can buoys lie 
east of the Cross Island Reef. The big reef of Butcher’s 
Island is demarcated by two red buoys ; a black and 
white horizontal striped spherical buoy guards the end 
of the Elephanta spit ; while several white buoys mark 
the anchorage for war-vessels between the Castle and 
the Sunk Rock. Two white Government mooring buoys 
lie in line on the north side of Hog Island ; and a light- 
boat and buoys mark the area set apart as fields for 
mine-practice. 

The Kenery (Khanderi) light-house, the foundation 
stone of which was laid by Sir Bartle Frere on the 19th 
January, 1867, is the other chief guide to vessels enter- 
ing Bombay harbour, and is fully described in volume XI 
of the Bombay Gaoeltecr.' The present light, which was 

^ The erection of the Kenery Ught-house formed part of a 
general scheme for the lighting of Bombay harbour, formulated 
by Admiral Sullivan, Hydrographer to the Admiralty, in 1863, in 
consequence of the frequency of shipwrecks on the coast south 
of Bombay. A beacon had been erected on.Kenery Island in 1832, 
which, by reason of its similarity in appearance to Colaba Light- 


Kenery 

Light-bonse. 
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c.Oiil'ii«-il fi'r tlu- first lime in I'/'J, sluuvs two fl.ishcs 
ext-rj leii seeomi’- in the fellow ini; niriimer ll.ish i 
socond, I’clipso jJ seivnJs, (Insit * sccotiil, cclipw 7 sr- 
lOiuK. The hciijht I'f the lifjlil is )5|][ feet iibiwe h-gh 
water, .iml the Ihjtil is tisiblo for i8\ milc.s in clear 
weather. It shows red over the ChiUil Kadu Reef, 
.\t the present lime (lovi) the harbour is furnished tvitl. 
one un.ittcnJeJ li^hi-ship, situated .(i miles S. Ji. 
of the old t'ol.ib.i ljf;hl-house, a lifthted beacon isl the 
Morih Channel, four lijjhl-htxi.se.s situated on the Proni;,' 
Reef, the Sunk RoeU, the Dolphin Rock and Kcniry 
Island and \ .irious other lijjhts, inchidint; one on Tron)h.w 
Island, all of which are described in det.iil in .\ppendix III 


.It the end of the chapter. 

Since the completion of Ihe Kenery and Pnmjjs light- 
houses no wreck has occurred : hut durinj; the forlj-Siv 
years endinp 1874 fifty wrecks tool: place in or ne.ir the 

entrance of Bombay harbour. Of these, eleven occurred 
off Aliha}'i nine round Kenery Island, nine on the I’ronf;'! 
Reef, eifrhtccn in the harbour, one olT Urench Candy, one 
olT Vesava (Salsctte) and one ofi' Manori. Appendix I\ 
.It the end of this chapter cites the details. 

No work has so jtreatly conirihiiled to rendcrinjr Bom- 
bay healthy and habitable as the recl.miation of l.'ii'd from 
the .sea. The idea of rcchilmin^ submerfjed ({round 
diitos from a very early period ; for in the middle of the 
sixteenth century the Porlugiiesc financier SimSo Botcllio 
advised the kiii}; to substitute for the ({raiil of vill.iROS 
to descrvini; individuals the nllolnieni in perpetuity of 
submerged hinds, to those who drained and recl.nimed 
them, while after the transfer of the island from the 
Crown to ilic East India Company, the Court of Direc- 
tors ordered their representatives at Bombay to cncour- 
age speculators to slop the breaches where the sea over- 


hoiise or in conspqiu-ncc of llie fact of Us erection not li.sviiig been 
published Hiifriciciitly c.nrly, w.as s.,id m |,av„ i,vo wrecks. 

It xras llicrcforc destroyed soon nfler its erection : and when die 
work of constructing the kenery kighl-lioiise w-as roniiiie,.ecd 
on the 27th October 18G6, the chief ohicct of w™,"™ i'afto 
render its appearance as dilforenl as possible from tlin of the 
Colaha Light-lioiise. (Sir. Robertson-s ‘speech in t e Reoirl of 
I'w Administration of the Bomb, ly Harbour and PdomgVBo.ir.!, 
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flowed the island, by allowing^ them to hold the land they 
recovered for a term of years, free of rent, reserving- only 
a small quit-rent for the Honourable Company'. Never- 
theless, with the exception of small patches of reclama- 
tion here and there, no serious attempt to check the 
inroads of the sea was made for about a century after 
Bombay became a British possession. The first work of 
magnitude designed to meet this object was the construc- 
tion of the Vellard between Mahalakshmi and Varli dur- 
ing the governorship of Mr. William Hornby. Grose, who 
visited the island in 177a, points out that prior to the 
building of the Vellard “ the sea had so gained upon the 
land with its irruption that it almost divided the island 
in two and made the roads impassable. No sooner was 
the Vellard completed than the central portions of the 
island and the Flats became available for the reclama- 
tion which was gradually carried out during the nine- 
teenth century.3 As early as 1836-37 a reclamation com- 
pany appears to have been in existence*, while in 1844 
the Bombay Tims, commenting upon the erection of 
Grant's Buildings and the construction of Arthur Bandar, 
remarked that land was about to be reclaimed “ between 
the Cooperage and the Colaba embankment on the Bom- 
bay side of tbe Vellard" (Colonel Jervis’ Break-water), 
and that " the space would long ago have been reclaim- 
ed but for tbe enforcement of the regulation, now likely 
to fall into abeyance, by which no permanent structures 
were permitted to be erected within 800 yards of the 
ramparts, "s The report of the Railway Committee in 
the same year mentioned a proposal to reclaim between 
Wadi Bandar and Chinch Bandar a portion of sea-beach 
measuring 1,800 feet and 300 feet wide; while various 
tracts of land in the interior of the island had been raised 
in level and rendered more or less 'fit for habitation by 

i8ss.« 

* Warden's Report. 

* Grose's Voyage to the East Indies. 

’ Bombay Courier, 16-3-1816. 

* Bombay Times, 6-2-1S39. 

' Bombay Times, 24-7-1844. 

' Bombay Quarterly Review, 1835, p. 176. 
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IViiM !i! iK'io, litmcwr, liiilc ii.ii! h(;ffn ilone to tiCijiri 
the fi'ri'.liorf. "A traveller lainlint,' at Apollo Bontl.ir 
tliirlj u rote Maclean in tS; j, " \voitli!(ttilhlli! 

•'iiifilo e^i'i'i'tion of n fev.- lliint<-:init foot of ftoiit:i};c at ll't 
Docltjaril, Cii'tom ncni<.t' and Cii*'tli') liave foumlafs''j! 
niid Itidooiis loioUiorr Ironi llio Kofl loScwri on lltt c.'‘i, 
from Apollo Il.indar rminil Col.il'a ntnl ttael; Hay to tl.: 
\ve^l. All tounil the l<.l:ni<t of Ih'inl'iiy wa-. one foul cc"- 
poid, sewer*, tlisclnrijinj,' on the s.imls, ri'olts used on’y 
foi the purposes of n.itinv. To ride home to MalaKf 
Hill alotip' the sands of llael: ll.iy was to ertvoantcr 
siijhts aiul odouts too liorrihic to deserihe. to leap 
four sewers whose papinj; mouths dis.-harued deep hUeV" 
streams across jour path, to he impeded ns jou isi-ired 
Cliaupali by ho.ils and nets and siaelts of firewood, and 
to he cliolied he the fumes from the open Iniri’ing j,'hit 
and many an “ ancient .and fishlike smell.” To tr.us! 
hy rail from Hort ttandar to Uycull.1 or to ||o into Mod,' 
Hay was to see in the loreshore the latrine of the whole 
population of the native town." These conditions were 


remedied for ever hy the pjreat rechimation*: carried out 
.suhse(|uuiil to the cotton mania nial {general comincrcisl 
delirium of iSfii-bj, The nuthrcalt and eonlimiancc of 

the Airierie.ni war till iStij {;nte Homb.'iy the capital re- 

qnisilo for ref;ulalin;,'- aiidadt ancinj,' helowlow-watcr mark 
the whole of the island's foreshore. Conipnnic.s .spr.iuj,' 
into cNistciicc which together with Government were 
nUimatcly responsible for Hie Apollo Ilandar. Motiv Hay, 
tlphmslonc, Maz.ngon. Tank Jiandar and b'rcro Recla- 
mations on tlic cast of the island mul the Back Bav re- 
c amation from Colaba to tlic foot of .Malabar Hill on 
le west, Tlic Mod)- Bay rechimation, c.Mcnding from 

C.irnac Bridge to Uie Mint, had been commenced bv 

a good site for the commissariat stores and offices, but was 
net cr used for that purpose j and by 1865.05 one of the 
reclamalioi. companies of this epoch had take," over the 
site, improved and enlarged it and provided the land re- 
quired for the tennmal station of the G. I. p. r‘ a,vav. 
The total area reclaimed amounted to 84 acres aiid cost 
about 30 lakhs. In ,858 the Elphinstone Company com- 
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menced operations by reclaiming about 2* acres of sea- 
ground and building godowns for merchandise and 
cotton press. In 1862 the Company enlarged its schen 
and between that date and 1871 it deposited 7 millic 
cubic yards of material and laid out a land and doc 
estate. The land estate contained more than 100 acn 
of building plots, 9 miles of roads and 10 miles of drain 
while the dock estate comprised 71 acres of wharf at 
sites for sheds and godowns, lo-acres of metalled whai 
6 acres of sheds, 2 miles of permanent wharf-wall fort 
ing two basins, and a landing-place. The whole ar^ 
operated upon by the Elphinstonc Company was 3, 
acres, comprising 276 acres of land, 65 acres of basi 
and .]5 acres of old bandars absorbed into the scheme. 

Meanwhile work had been proceeding at the Apol 
Bandar. The extent of the reclamation originally undt 
taken was 20 acres, to which was subsequently add' 

1 1 acres required by the B. B. and C. I. Railway Cot 
pany. By 1868-69 the scheme had been completed at 
cost of about 14^, lakhs and comprised among oth 
things a large basin 700 feel in length which has sin 
been filled up to permit of the erection of the great buil 
ings which now characterize the area. The Back B 
Reclamation Company eclipsed the other companies 
this epoch in the magnitude of their project, which co 
templated the entire reclamation of Back Bay ; but thi 
original design was frustrated by the collapse of the sha 
mania in 1865, The Company was forced like most 
the others to go into liquidation, and Government, w' 
made themselves responsible for the completion of t 
work begun by the Company, confined themselves 
reclaiming just so much land as would suffice for a rii 
and footpath along the sea-sliorc, for the B. B. 

C. I. Railway Company’s line, and for a metalled roi 
(the Queen's road) which now represents roughly tl 
original line of the foreshore. Reclamation of lai 
within the island was also a feature of the yea 
succeeding :86i. The demolition of the rampar 
enabled Government to fill up the old ditches at 
hollows on the Esplanade, while the Municipality took 
hand the partial reclamation of the Flats with tow 
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sweepings. The whole of the ground which is now 
intersected by Clerk road to Mahainkshmi was in 1850 a 
dismal swamp for the greater part of the year. Across 
this the Municipality constructed the existing main 
thoroughfares and, where drainage was difScuIt or im- 
possible, raised the land to the level of the new roads. 
This resulted in a very considerable rise in the price of 
land in this locality and in a sudden impetus being given 
to the building of the mills and the workmen’s chals 
which now cover most of the area from Tardeo to Parel. 
The Municipality also did much from 1866 onwards 
towards the provision of new land, by filling up old tanks 
and quarries. Among these were a tank at Upper 
Colaba near Pilot Bandar, filled in 1866, a large quarry 
at Chinch Bandar road, filled in 1880, four Foras 


tanks near the DeLisle and Arthur roads filled in 1884, 
the Sankli tank at Haines road filled in 1893, a quarry 
near the Umarkhadi Jail filled in 1894, the Gilder street 
tank filled in 1905, and tlie Matharpakhadi tank, Babula 


tonk, Khara tank, Naigaura tank and Nanglla tank filled 
in 1907, The site of the old Sankli tank is now occupied 
by a fire-brigade station and Municipal ward offices, and 
the same is the case with the Nanglia tank and a porlion 
of the Babula tank, which is not yet (1907) wholly filled 
up. In addition to these works the Health Department 
of the Municipality have reclaimed altogether 86 acres of 
the Tardeo. Rats by filling them up with refuse and earth 
to a depth varying from 8 to 25 feet ; they have leased 
from Government 17 acres at Varli, and two large plots 
of land at Sion which they have likewise raised by 2 to 6 
feet ; and they have also raised the level of certain 
smaller areas at Arthur road and Mahlm Mori road. 

The areas within which wholesale orpart reclamation has 
been carried out by thePortTrust since 1873 are the Sewri 
Bandar Frere Estate Tank Bandar, Mazagon Estate, 
^hmstone Estate, Mody Bay Estate. Customs Bandar. 
WemngtonBandar,ApolloBandar,ApolloReclamation,and 

the Colaba Bandars.’ The total arearendered 


’ The periods at which these reclamations ^ ! 

as follows :-Sewri Bandar 1897 ; Prere co^mpletcd are 

1894-95 and igod-oSiMaeagon i904<5; ElphlnstoU E^atf *879; 
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these reclamations amounted to nearly 165 acres. At 
the present date (igog) the Port Trust is at work upon 
the great Mazagon-Scwri Reclamation Scheme, the 
foundation stone of which was laid by H. E. the Gov- 
ernor of Bombay in December, 1907. For all practical 
purposes the Port of Bombay has up to the present 
time ended at Mazagon. Beyond Prince’s and Victoria 
Docks is a long stretch of small bandars, basins and 
wharves where, at a part of the harbour too shallow to 
be used by ships of heavy tonnage, hundreds of native 
craft anchor. Furthermost of all is the coal wharf 
where the heavily-laden padavs (prows) deposit their 
burden ; next to it lies the little yellow building known 
as the old powder-magazine, occupying a small arm of 
land ; and behind this lies the muddy bay contain- 
ing the timber pond and hay wharves. The rest is 
muddy and rocky foreshore as far as Sewri village and 
fort, which lie at a short distance from Kurla creek. 
The outer line of the Mazagon-Sewri Reclamation is 
almost identical with a line laid down in 1865, when it 
was proposed to reclaim practically the entire area bet- 
ween Mazagon and Pir Pav on Trombay Island ; and the 
area now in process of reclamation forms a very con- 
siderable portion of the reclamation area projected in 
that year arid will eventually add to Bombay an area 
nearly as large ns Elephanta Island. The total area to 
be reclaimed measures 583 acres, representing an addi- 
tion of 4^ per cent, to the present area of tlic island 
(14,342 acres), and the new wharf frontage will bo a little 
over 2^ miles in length. The total cost of the undertak- 
ing is estimated .at nearly 137 lakhs. The chief benefit 
arising from the project when completed will be the 
transfer from Colaba to Mazagon of the Cotton Green, 
which will be located where the old timber ponds now 
are and will occupy 330,000 square yards of land against 
180,000 occupied at Colaba. The whole of the grain and 
seed trade is .also to be transferred to the new area, a 
large portion of the reclaimed land at the Trombay end 

ModyBay, >879 and 1SS8; Custoin Band.ar 1892 ; Wellington Bandar 
1894; Apollo bandar 1888; Apollo Reclamation 1900; and Colaba 
Bandars 1890 and the remainder in 1902. 
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bcingr reserved for the goods yard and depot of the 
G. 1 . P, Railway, which will in return hand over to the 
Port Trust its present yard at Wadi Bandar. Seven 
acres of the reclaimed area will "be utilised as a Tele- 
graph stores yard ; new timber ponds will be construct- 
ed close by Sewri Fort ; and from the outer end of the 
reclamation a pier will probably be thrown to carry a 
pipe line into the new Bulk Oil depot which was 
established between 1905 and 1907 on the inland side of 
Sewri village. Closely connected with the scheme is the 
new harbour railway from Sion and Mahim, which will 
eventually have a quadruple track and will greatly facili- 
tate the traflic of the Port by running direct to its extre- 
mity at Sewri and thence for another three miles to con- 
nect with the present railway system of the docks. 


Another reclamation of some importance was com- 
pleted by the City Improvement Trust in 1906 at Colaba, 
and has rendered available for residential purposes about 
89,360 square yards of the foreshore of Back Bay. This 
project cost nearly 5 lakhs, and has proved so lucrative 
that the desirability of reclaiming further areas in Back 
ay has already become a subject for serious debate.’ 


Geology. Detailed investigation of the various strata com- 
posing the island of Bombay has proved that there were 
three distinct periods in the formation of the island : 
first, the period of the deposit of freshwater strata, 
secondly, the period of volcanic effusions, and thirdly, 
lat of the deposit of marine strata. It is probable that 
the base of the island was formed by a still earlier series 

"’hich the fresh- 

niS e!°r deposited ; but defi- 

rteorrl r 'L forthcoming, and the 

ti.= f » u . ^frala referred to 

f., ...... 

» James Douglas at page 174 of Bombay and i a- " 

gives a map showing the reclamations carried om b.i ” 0 « 
and 1890, '•umea oul between i8i6 



I'aCNiiniTL* of a Map nccoinp.in>in^ ait iirtalt; on tin.* Ci*»tloi;\ of Doiiibn) Is],in.l b> II« J. Carter, Hsc|., 
Surccon. l}oinb.i> EKtalilMinienl. rrinU-d in Journal ofthc B. B. U. A. S. Vol. IV., 183a. 
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sl.ind,’ mid occupies a position midway between the 
overlying: ig^neous basalt and the underlying- amygda- 
loidal trap, which, being a subsequent- elTusion, has 
separated it from the rock-bed upon which it was form- 
erly deposited. Its upper portion is seen entire for 
5/3 feet below (he basalt, and the presence of scorim in 
some places argues that it must have been deposited sub- 
sequent to some of the volcanic effusions.* The material 
composing the strata is volcanic in origin and contains 
much wood, leaves, fruits in a fragmentary condition, 
and the fossilised remains of plants, resembling large 
bulrushes, of cyprulm, sm.all frogs and marsh-tortoises. • 
The thin layers of which-the whole strata arc composed 
show that the material must have been deposited gently 
and gradually and was therefore probably the sediment 
of a lake rather than of a swift stream. Moreover, these 
sedimentary lacustrine beds arc intercalated in many 
placcK with the very highest (rap flows, and with the 
single exception of the cyprida their fossils are quite 
distinct from those found in the lower groups of sedi- 
mentary deposits. This proves that long periods of 
repose, during which lakes were formed and became 
stocked with living animals, intervened between the 
successive outflows of lava, which, spreading over an 


^And prob.ibly over S.-ilsctte aUn, for parlions of it li.aie been 
fniind in the volcanic breccia at Ghodbandar. See " Gcolopy of 
tlic Island of IJoinbay" by II, J. Carter, Assistant Surgeon, printed 
in tlie Journal of the Bombay llmncli of the Royal Asiatic Society, 
July 1S5:. 

’ Summary of the Geology of India by II. J. Carter, Assistant 
Surgeon, Bomb.ay, 1S5;. 

’ In the month of June lEGi Dr. Leith presented to the Bombay 
Brandi of the Roy.al .Asiatic Society a piece of carboniferous 
shale, with tlie impressions of frogs’ feet upon it, which he had 
found at tlie sluices among the debris of the subtrappean fresh- 
water form.ation. The latter had been dug up to form the outlet 
of the main drain of Bomb.ay into the sea. Again, when c.va- 
mining portions of the thin stratum of tile lacustrine formation, 
which was exposed in tiic great scarp of hiuc trap at tlie Nao- 
roji Hill quarry, Dr* Leith discovered foliated pirovene in black 
rlionibic crystals, about one-fifth of an inch in diameter on Preh~ 
7 i!/e, Chabmile, f.amnonile ami Dedecakedral felspar, and portions 
of brown sedimentarj- strata bearing casts ol CfPritla-. This 
stratum lay between* two beds of blue trap, the upper being 
qo feet thick and the lower qo feet thick. The latter bed rested on 
volcanic breccia, which also contained large fragments of the 
freshwater formation. 
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uneven land surface, cut into hills and valleys by sub- 
aerial denudation, must have dammed up the valleys of 
streams and converted them into lakes. Other flows 
might All up the first lakes, but would produce fresh 
ones by isolating fresh hollows ; for the flows, however 
liquid, could not have presented an-absolutely plain sur- 
face, and the outbursts from different foci must have 
crossed and dammed up the hollows between flows from 
the same crater.* Corroborative evidence of the alterna- 
tion of the freshwater formations with periods of volca- 
nic activity lies in the discovery by Assistant Surgeon 
H. J. Carter of a three-inch stratum, within three inches 
of the overlying basalt, composed almost entirely of 
casts of cyprida,— not their valves alone which they are 
wont to shed annually but the entire casts, showing 
that some sudden alteration of the water in which they 
were living took place, whereby they all suddenly perish- 
ed and fell to the bottom.® 


At the outset therefore of the second or volcanic period 
of the island’s formation, we may assume that Bombay 
consisted of a great lake above the .level of the sea, 
though owing to subsequent depression the general 
position of its strata now lies below sea-level. The vol- 
canic period is marked by four distinct effusions, the 
earliest being that of the great basalto-dioritic trap which 
caps the main ridges and was once presumbly continuous 
all over the island. This is a typical volcanic rock and 
must originally have been much thicker than it is now, 
though even to-day it is 90 feet thick on the eastern 
side and st feet thick on the western side of the island. 
The most compact and clearly stratified flow is at Malabar 
Hill, where it rests on the freshwater formation, visible 


BlLfars'V'rV Presidency by W. T. 

; Joernal orihc Bombay Branch of the Royal Asiatic Society, 
July i8si. Mr, Carter remarks in the samcpl.,ce that this lacus- 
trine formation contains sct little coal, as ail the wood and vege- 
table remains have been replaced by argillaceous material. The 
highly carboniferous portion was exposed only in one place over 
an area of a few square yards, when cutting the sluices for the 
imiin drain of the isliind. 
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at its base.' Immediately after this effusion the site of 
Bombay was a black and arid plain, which gradually 
became fixed and hardened, and thus offered a serious 
obstacle to the second effusion which burst up below the 
first, and which, failing to find a ready outlet, followed 
the course of the freshwater strata underlying the basalt, 
intercalating and breaking them up, and thus giving rise 
to the amygdaloidal structure which is its chief charac- 
teristic. This amygdaloid rock invades the freshwater 
strata in every portion of the island, and has broken them 
into masses which now lie embedded in its structure or, 
in the form of chert and jasper, twisted and contorted in 
all directions and strewn over its decomposing surface ‘ 

The third effusion, which is classed as volcanic breccia, 
combined with the second or amygdaloid effusion to raise 
up the two great longitudinal ridges, in the plain of the 
first or basalto-dioritic, which running north by east and 
south by west now border the eastern and western sides of 
the island j for these ridges are most elevated where those 

^ (i) The flow must have been horizontal from Wallceshwar to 
Varli, for it rests conformably throughout that distance (4 miles) 
on sedimentary beds. See sketch of the Geology of the Bombay 
Presidency by W. T. Blanford, F.G.S., printed in Records of the 
Geological Survey of Western India, Vol. V. 

(ii) That the basalt is a superflcial lava stream is proved by 
the following facts, which ace also evideoce of rapid cooling— 
(n) the presence of a glassy base, of skeleion, dendritic and rod- 
like forms of magnetite and ilmenite, of glass enclosures and gas 
bubbles in augite and felspar crystals ; (i) the abundance of felspar 
prisms of small size, the longer axis of which points in all direc- 
tions, and of granular and minute crystals of angitej (c) clusters ol 
irregular-shaped augite crystals; (d) imperfectly formed and 
feathery felspar crystals ; (e) the penetration of augite by felspar 
and vice versa. See the Basalts of Bombay by Colonel McMahon, 
F.G.S , in the Records of the GeologicaJ Survey of India, 
Vol. XVI, 

The eleven specimens of Bombay basalt, studied by Colonel 
MeSUhon, ranged in colour from iron-black through grey to 
greenish-grey. Their average specific gravity was z'Sz ; and 
they were all remarkable for the absence of olivitie and for the 
presence of augite, filagiociase and magnetite. In view of the 
absence of olivine. Colonel McMahon preferred to class this rock 
as augile-andesite rather than as basalt: and he added that the 
lava must have been at first in a very fluid state, in which free 
molecular action was impossible. It cooled with such rapidity 
that the minerals were unable to disengage themselves from each 
other and their crystallization was arrested before the symmetry 
of their external form was complete. Ibid, 

° Summary of the Geology of India by H. J. Carter, Assistant 
Surgeon, Bombay, 1857. 
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cirii'.ioiis are thickest, anil in the ivcMcrn ridfte, beds 
of ciitier the one or the other fill up the internal antfic of 
the rooMiltc elevation iihich the lacustrine strata there 
form. This third cITusinn is composed chiefly of anituhr 
frajjmciUs of tlie frcslne.aicr formal Ion, varying in si/c. 
It also contains fragments of the two previous cfTasions, 
and is of wide o\tent, forming a continuous tract from 
Carnac llaiular to Sion, and there composing tlie pl.ain 
and chain of Iiills which constitute the nortli-eastern 
portion of the island.' It assumes protean forms and pre- 
sents Iragments of large-gr;iincd diorite wliich hate 
aseeiuled Irom a region far below tiny of wliich evidence 
is afforded in IJomb.ay, .ami it is found in every stage ot 
solidilienlion from the coarsest anil softest argillaceous 
breccia to the Idackcsi and liardcst homogeneous j.ispcr 
seen in the iiills of Antop and Sewri. “ No one," wrote 
Mr. 11. J. Carter, “can witness the cropping out of this 
breccia .along tlio base of the liigliesi part of the eastern 
ridge, and its free olTusion at tlic north-east part of the 
island, witli wells extending into it to a dcptli of Co feet 
in Ma/agoii, jind veins and dykes of it bursting through 
the hns.'dto-dioritlc tract in the same neighbourhood, 
nithout feeling .satisfied that to make room for such an 


immense muss the crusts of tiie previous rocks must have 
given w.ny and liavc been forced ridge-like upuards, as 
i\c now see them, to give vent to the volcanic torrent 
which, breaking through the freshwater lormatioii and 
igneous rocks that opposed its progress, spread tlieir 
fragments in the manner we have seen along the c.istcra 
shore of the island. - To this effusion of volc.mic brec- 
cia we mjiy attribute the great irrcgul.arity of the land 
111 the vicinity of the iskmil as .also tlic existence above 
sea-level of Bombay itself, and also probablv of the 
greater portion of Salsclle. 


beds .at Sion hill .and mher hill, he nor h . ao u d 

were oripinally formed from volcmde n ^ ‘i’" 'r 

Geological Siin*cy of India, VoL V. ‘ ** RccordH of Hit 


Mournal of the noiiibay nranch of the Uo,-ni i.- .• e •. 

July 1852 ; Geology of llAhand of Bombay b^l T r, f 

ant Surgeon, Bombay Establisliincnt. ^ ''s-'s*- 
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The occurrence of a fourth effusion is proved by the 
existence of dykes of volcanic breccia through the third ; 
and after this effusion active volcanic action in the island 
appears to have ceased. The fourth effusion doubtless 
followed the same course as the second and third below 
the basalto-dioritic tract, and contributed equally with 
them to the destruction of the horizontality of the first 
and to the elevation of the great ridges, which are the 
most noticeable feature of the island.* 

We now arrive at the third period, characterized by Third period. 
the deposit of marine strata, which are not of very 
ancient geological date and probably belong in part to 
the post-pliocene epoch. The strata are composed 
chiefly of blue clay imposed upon trappean rock or 
occasionally upon the inter-trappean lacustrine forma- 
tion where the latter has been denuded, and contain a 
few bi-valve shells and fragments of wood, chiefly man- 
grove-stumps, which may possibly have been carried 
down by mountain torrents. Below the clay is a layer 
of loam and decomposed rock containing vegetable 
remains,® and above it is a stratum of littoral concrete, 

® “The chert dyke of Sewri and Matunga hill is the remains of a 
lower bed forced up from beiow and subjected to semifusion.” 

See Geology of the Island of Bombay by Dr. Buist, included m 
Geological Papers on Western India including Cutch, Sinde, and 
the South-East Coast of Arabia, edited for Government by H. J. 

Carter, Assistant Surgeon, H. C. S., Bombay, 1S57, 

'Records of the Geological Survey of Western India, Vol XI. 

Observations on a Submerged Forest on Bombay Island, by G. E. 

Ormiston, Resident Engineer, Bombay Port Trust, May 1878. 

At the time of the excavation of the Prince’s Dock the following 
strata were exposed Firstly a surface salt or black mud, 410 5 
feet in depth, secondly, blue clay varying from 6 to 20 feet In 
depth, but nearly level on the top, and thirdly below all, loam, 
murram and rock. The rock was very irregular on the surface, 
running into long narrow ridges and masses of boulders with soil 
between and consisted for the most part of indurated clay nodules 
imbedded in a hard matrix. Nearly 300 trees were found imbed- 
ded in the loam and rock. Many bad been overturned before 
being covered by the clay deposit, but the roots were only partially 
torn out of the loam ; while others were standing upright with their 
roots deeply planted in the soil. The standing trees only just pene- 
trated to the surface of the blue clay, and for a foot or so uelow that 
level the timber was riddled by worms (Teredo navohs). One tree 
was charred on one side. The largest trunk was 46 feet long and 
4 feet 8 inches in girth, the timber being straight-grained and of 
the colour of dark rosewood. The level of the roots varied from 
low-wpter extreme spring tide level to twelve feet below that point, 
which proves that the land must have subsided about thirty feet. 
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on the other hand, cannot have been very great, for tlie 
summit of the ridge of the beach is only 8 or g feet 
above high-water mark, while the accumulation of de- 
tritus poured into the estuary of Bombay from the 
neighbouring hills is quite likely to have been responsi- 
ble for this feature and to have filled up the lagoonal 
depression in the centre of the island to the level of the 
sea. Whether elevation or depression was the earliest 
movement cannot now be definitely decided ; but the 
very fact that Bombay was originally composed of seven 
practically separate islands shows that it must have been 
subjected in remote ages to a protracted series of up- 
heavals and subsidences and that it vibrated like a 
quagmire, the vibrations diminishing in force and extent 
as the ages passed away. 

Bombay, like most of the neighbouring islands of the Rocks. 
north Konkan, is chiefly composed of Trap ; but in con- 
sequence of’Successive volcanic effusions that Trap as- 
sumes a variety of formations.* Of these one of the most 
widely extended is Greenstone, found at Colaba, Naoroji Greenstone. 
Hill, Chinehpooghly, Parel, Love Grove and Varli. It 
composes about one-fifth of the whole island, and appears 
both in columnar form and in detached masses, the inter- 
vals between the columns or masses being occupied by 
decomposed rock or by red earth. It is occasionally 
globiform, contains hard crystals resembling porphyry, 
and presents an appearance varying from that of hard 
clay to soft earth. The higher beds of greenstone are 
hard, dark, crystalline and are with difficulty broken ; 
while the lower beds fracture easily and are well suited 
for building purposes. 

The Basalt, which occupies so large a portion of Basalt. 
Malabar Hill and Mahalakshmi, is slightly columnar in 
the former area and is stratified in the latter. Usually 
it is traversed by curious greenish veins. It breaks 
easily into road-metal, but has no binding properties. 

Including Cutch, Sinde and the South-East Coast of Arabia, 
edited for Government by H. J. Carter, H.C.S., Bombay, 1857. 

* This account of the Rocks of Bombay is taken from a Memoir 
on the Geology of Bombay submitted to Government by Dr. Buist 
in 1850, A copy of the memoir is contained in the office of the 
Collector of Bombay, File (1846) B. Mo. 207. 
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and by reason of its gfrcat solidity is injurious to horses 
feet. On the Back Bay side of Malabar Hill it rests upon 
.’'rgillnccous strata ; on the Breach Candy side it runs out 
into the sea to an unknown distance. Basalt constitute,'! 
the B.Tndora promontory and in all probability forms a 
continuous dyke along the shore up to the point where 
the hills recede from the littoral. 

Chtt. The black jasper or chert composing the promontorj 
of Scari greatly resembles the basalt of Malabar Hill; 
but close examination has shown thiit it has the same 
specific gravity as jasper, strikes fire with steel, is lumin- 
ous when rubbed in the dark and emits a strong sulphur- 
ous smell. It shows considerable traces of stratifica- 
tion, especi.Tlly towards the northern end of the mast, 
the dip being at an angle of 25® and split across into 
'.emi-pritmatical masses. The rock, which measures 
200 Icel across, 1,000 in length and 40 in height at Sewri, 
dis.ippears .suddenly on the verge of the salt-pans, but 
reappears again at Matungn \vhcre it forms a consider- 
able hill. It decomposes very slowly, and affords no 
•sustenance to any kind of flora except the palmyra, while 
the heat to which it has been subjected has extinguished 
every trace of organic matter, Bar loo hard for btiild- 
ing purposes, it is at the same time too sharp and 
splinters too easily to be useful as road-metal. 

ym/i TuJJn Trap Tiiffa is to be found on Parol road, at Chinch- 
rr«ss Ttaf!' 1 ’°°*^*’'-'’’ ^^'itunga, Sion and along the sliorc front 
Miia.-igon to Sewri. It usually appears in beds which 
divide the trap into dense masses, and owing to the 
.ib.scncc of mur.d precipices has only been exposed near 
the sea In wells and quarries. It varies in appearance 
Irom a polished liLick rock, full of cavities, accompanied 
ti.stially by beds of chert, to a reddish vesicular rock, 
much corroded and replete with angular fragments of 
brown fclspiir embedded in a brown cement. A third 
variety, which was discovered in the undulating hills 
on the edge of the salt pans,' was a vesicular amygdaloid 

uilli a purple base and tvas declared by Dr. Uidst to be 

IdeiUieal in appcMrance wit h some of the Aden lavas. 
' /i'V. Sec 77. ~ 
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A curious white trap appears to the east of Chinch- 
poofflil)’ hill, which is soft and easily cut when first 
raised, and has on this account been largely used for 
troughs and spouts : ’ white a third variety of purplish 
porphyritic appearance forms one of the small hills in 
the Sion section and stretches southward from that 
point to the cemetery at Sewri. It consists chiefly of 
irregular masses of purple clay, which can be easily 
cut with a knife when freshly dug but which rapidly 
decay on exposure to the air. 

These rocks, which represent the early lacustrine for- 
mation of the island, run from Malabar Point to Chau- 
pati and from Mazagon to Sewri, and also appear at 
Matunga, hlahim, near the Byculla Club, and close to 
the drainage works at Love Grove, Varli. They are full 
of organic remains and vary in colour from a yellowish- 
brown to the blackness of coal-shale. Beds of jaspedi- 
ous matter sometimes traverse them for a considerable 
distance, white in the area formerly occupied by Sewri 
Fort they have been fused into black jasper. These 
sedimentar}' strata have supplied the wells of the island 
with fresh water and are almost invariably below the 
level of high-water mark.’ 

Of more recent formations, the oldest, which Dr. Buist 
denoted as Older Pliocene, consists of brown earth filled 
with angular fragments of rock and appears at Parel, 
Matunga, Mazagon and Byculla at a level lo to 20 feet 
higher than the lowest shell-bearing formation. It lies 
below the Blue Clay, which forms the second deposit, and 
probably constituted the soil of the island at a period prior to 
the subsidence which brought the Blue Clay into existence.^ 
The next or Newer Pliocene formation consists of two 
distinct strata of Blue Clay, full of Mnkar and containing 

^ Dr. Buist records that this white trap forms a large aqueduct 
formerly utilised for the supply of water to the fort and village ol 
Sewn from a well, bearing date 1626, at the bottom of the 
adjoining hill. 

’ Dr, Buist (til'd) records the curioos fact that all the wells in the 
island, of moderate depth and situated near the sea, ebb and flow 
with the tide. 

’ Dr. Buist (til'd) mentions this formation as appearing in ail 
the tanks and wells near the Grant Medical College. 
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many mang^fove roots bored by worms. The older 
stratum, discovered ntSewri in 1S49, is free of salt and 
bakes into a hard brick ; the newer stratum at Love 
Grove crumbles into powder on the application of heat. 
The Post-Pliocene and recent formations consist of beds 
of shells, sand and gravel, either loose or cemented by 
calcareous matter into a species of concrete. These 
beds appeiir in the svcstcra portion of the Esplan.idc, at 
Chaupali, in the city proper, at the base of Malabar 
Hill, at Sewri and in the Mahim woods : while loose 
gravel beds are found below high-water level in various 
parts of CoLiba, in the Dockyard and other parts of the 
Fort, in Mahim woods and at the western end of Grant 
road. These beds arc stratified, the strata undulating 
slightly from 2' to 3' to the cast and north-east, and 
extend along the major portion of the island’s shores, 
furnishing an open soil and abundance of water for the 
cultivation of cocoa-nut palms.' 

Of exogenous rocks much Granite,* Limestone, Chalk- 
limestone, Ironstone and other kinds have in past years 
been found strewn about the southern portion of the 
island .and arc believed from their appcar.'mce to have 
originally been brought to Bomb.ny as ballast, prob.ibly 
from China. 

Red earth, which is prob.ably dccnmpo.sing trap, is 
found on the surface of the trappean rocks in most 
parts of the i.sland,’ It is much in demand with garden- 
ers for admixture with other more promising but in 
reality less productive soils, and when fed with organic 
matter is extremely fertile. 

Clirasiologj. The discussion on climatology* which is given below 
is based on observational data extracted from the 


* Ur. Ijiiljl incnUonn »li.al these beds fonn a border along 
tltristaiiilersrmav.s nsfarns llassein, having born thrown up 
indrr t .0 shelter of the llasalt Djite whicl, run? north front .Mal.f 
bar I.ll. Thr brds were rxtcn-ivrly quarried in the middle of the 
mnrtrenth century for bwlding-stonr. which was sliippcd to Bom- 

’ Dr. Ruist (I'Mf). 
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records of the Colaba Observatory extending over a 
period of sixty years. In order to give an adequate idea 
of the utility and importance of the scries so collected, 
concise descriptions of the instruments and of the methods 
employed to secure the data have been given separately 
under the article on “ The Observatory ’ The present 
article being restricted to “ Climatology,” any detailed 
history in full of the complex phenomena of mctcorologv 
must for obvious reasons be inadmissible. Neverthe- 
less suliicient information is collected to present a fairly 
complete picture, descriptive of the various atmospheric 
phenomena whose actions and interactions determine 
the climate of Bombay. 

The Observatory is situated on a fairly open site 
about 3 miles from the Fort and about 4 miles from 
the city. U is fully exposed to the cfTects of the ele- 
ments. Differences have often been noticed between 
the v.alucs of the meteorological elements at Colaba 
and those in the city of Bombiiy, but they arc not more 
marked than is usually observed at other places, where 
the situations of the Observatory and the city or town 
arc dissimilar^. Generally the mean annual temperature 
of places where many buildings arc closely built together 
as in a city is from to i*‘o higher than in the open 
country as in the immcdi.atc neighbouihood of the Ob- 
servatory. The differences in temperature arc most 
marked about sun-rise and sun-set, while at noon, on 
account of the greater controlling clfcct of the meridian 
sun, the differences arc Ic.ast. The range of temperature 
is somewhat more contracted in the city than in the open 
country. Relative humidity, which is an important 
climatic clement, is also affected by local surroundings 
and depends upon the geological features and the gene- 
ral nature of the surface ground and sub-soil, though 
the strong sca-brcczcs which blow continuously over 
the city 00 doubt greatly contribute to keep the condi- 
tions fairly uniform everywhere in flic city and island 
of Bombay. The rainfall is often different at places a 

^ See Places and Objects of Interest. 

’ Viie Gen. Adm. Report for 1871-7: on the dilTcrcncc of the 
annual rainfall at Ryculla and Colaba. 
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few miles apart owing to tlie local surroundings. This 
dilTcrcncc is most marked during an abnormal monsoon, 
which is either too strong or too deficient in strength, 
though it may be noted that when the monsoon condi- 
tions arc normal, the precipitation in immediately neigh- 
bouring localities, in spite of local factors, is fairh 
uniform, Notwithstanding these small variations in the 
values of the meteorological elements, the climate, as 
derived from the data of the Colaba Observatory, may 
be taken as fairly representing the conditions obtaining 
in the city of Bombay. 

The climate of Bombay may be generally defined as 
fairly equable. Neither the variation of temperature 
from month to month nor the fluctuations which occur 


from day to d,iy are by any means significantly large. 
Such changes known as the “ Variability ” of temperature, 
especially the daily variability, which has a potent in- 
fluence on organic life, is fairly small as will be seen pre- 
sently — a result mainly due to the proximity of the sea 
and the presence of laigc quantities of aqueous vapour 
in the atmosphere which tempers the extreme cficcts 
of temperature. This however renders the climate 


even during tlie winter months more relaxing than in- 
vigorating, and during the summer months strangers 
are apt on tliat account to denounce it as that of a 
Turkish bath. The prevalence during the winter months 
of the comparatively cold and dry east winds brings no 
advantage, as these winds blow over the land andean 
ardly be so fresh and free from germs of disease as 
those which come from the sea. 

t f ‘s appropriately 

0 0 e dry and the wet seasons— as indicated 

?h. . ‘*>0 north-east and 

dnrinri alternately 

Oceans - 

Oceans These wind systems which practically deter- 
mine the summer and the winter i 

aricB frnry, m u “ mousoons (seasons) 

arise from much the same causes which , 
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on a much larger scale, owing to the seasonal differences 
of temperature and pressure over a wide area including 
the plains of Asia in the north and the Indian and the 
Pacific Oceans in the south. The change from the 
winter to the summer monsoon does not occur all at 
once. The winds become feeble and uncertain in direc- 
tion during ‘tbe transition period which lasts for about 
3 or 4 weeks, and gradually the prevailing west-south- 
west direction is established. When this current has 
acquired a certain force, it finally culminates in the first 
heavy precipitation of rain familiarly called the break 
of the monsoon. This occurs between the ist and the 
iSth of June, the average day for Bombay being the 6 th 
June. It is generally accompanied by storms of con- 
siderable violence. These disturbances, especially those 
which in June and September or October mark the in- 
coming and the receding currents, are known as the 
“ Elephantas.”i 

For several days preceding these storms, generally 
during the afternoon, the eastern and south-eastern skies 
become lurid with thunder clouds. These are purely local 
disturbances which aSect a fairly large area on the east of 
Bombay, namely the strip of land lying between the main 
coast and the Ghats. As night approaches the clouds 
keep up htful discharges of lightning which increase in 
intensity and nearness, until after ’a few days such con- 

^ It is usually understood that this title is derived from the fact 
that these storms approach from the direction of the island of 
Elephanta. The name, however, was originally given by the 
Portuguese to violent storms occurring at tbe end, though some 
travellers describe them as at the commencement,' of the mon- 
soon. The Portuguese took the name from H, halliiya, Skt, 
httsta, the 13th Lunar asterism, connected with iatii, an Ele- 
phant. and hence sometimes called the sign of the elephant. 
The httthiya is at the close of the rains. Sir Thomas Roe (in 
Purchas) speaks of “the Oliphant;" Schulze refers to “the 
Elephant, the yearly ra^dng tempest" ; Thevenot speaks of “ the 
Elephant, Vent d’ Orient, aceompagni de gros nuages qu'on 
appelle elephans parcequ’ils en ont la figure" ; Fryer wrote ‘ In 
the south-west part of Ceylon we have the tail of the Elephant 
full in our mouth ; a constellation called by the Portuguese Rabo 
del Elephanlo, known for the breaking-up of the monsoons j’ and 
Ovlngton remarked that “The Mussoans are rude and boisterous 
in their departure as well as at their coming-in, which two sea- 
sons are called the Elephant in India." Ives and Grose also men- 
tion “ Elephantas as at the end of the monsoon ” See Hobson 
Jobson (latest edition). 
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ilitipii.s nro Uctcrminod us ciilmiiuito in :i storm, which 
is not infrequently repealed on successive days. The 
conditions precedin'.; the .storm itidiente a lil.qh ground 
.surface temper.-ilure. 'riiere is iisu.ally a light wind 
in the heginning and the lower strata of the air 


hecoiHc highly saturated with moisture. The depth of 
this dislurhance is comparatively great, and the vertical 
temperature gr.-idicnt hecomes very .steep throoghou! 
this '/one of disturbance, perhaps a degree or more for 
every 100 feet of nscent. The atmosphere under these 
conditions hecomes thoroughly unstable. There Is a 
violent rushupuards of heated nir fully .s.'ituratcd with 
moisture wliich, as it ascends, displaces the cooler and 
drier air jibove. When this interchange lakes pl.ice 
through a sulTicient depth to carry a large quantity of 
the lower .surf.ice air to a definite height where tlie pre- 
v.ailing temperature is below dew-point, .sudden conden- 
sation occurs. The rain tmd evaporation, which result 
rapidly, cool the central portion of the disturbed area and 
the conditions there arc .suddenly reversed. The air in 
the central regions now being denser descends, while 
everywhere else around this area the currents arc 


ascending as before. 11 , c advent of the .storm is for 
this reason heralded by a small rise of the baromctei 
iind of temperature. The wind now increasc.s rapid!) 
in strength and comes with a rolling motion downwards 
.ind outwards, and the .storm bursts in carnc.sl over 
Bombay, bringing wiUi it heavy showers of rain. The 
fall of ram though often continuous for .several hours is 
not by any means uniform, but like the wind which is 
•subject to violent nuctualions by occasional squalls 
from the south-east, is heaviest when these squalLs 
‘'»r:.lion of the .storm the 

barometer after this falls, iho tempenatures of the 
ground and air arc reduced ennci.i^' ei , 

lesssuable conditions being re-established 

passes awa)% uiMurutiucv 
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month of the year. The rise from the commencement 
to the maximum occurs in a shorter duration than the 
fall from maximum to the disappearance of the monsoon 
conditions, the effects of the receding current being ob- 
served about the end of September or middle of October. 
When normal conditions prevail, it will be seen that the 
distribution of rainfall in time — a factor important from 
the point of view of its effects on the crops of the country — 
is fairly uniform, the season being divided into short 
periods of alternate heavy and light precipitation, distri- 
buted uniformly throughout the monsoon months. 

The mean annual temperature at Bombay is 79“ '6. 
The fluctuations in the annual means do not exceed 
i‘’4, 8i''o being the maximum recorded in 1S65 and 
7S°‘3 the minimum in 1866 and 1874. In the period 
1847 — 1905, the excesses of the annual temperature were 
within o''s of the mean of the period during 27 years, 
from o”'5 to i“'o during 26 years, and above but 
less than i°'4 during 6 years. The mean variability of 
the annual mean is o^'g. 

The monthly means show that the coldest month in the 
year is January with a temperature ofys'^g, while May is 
the warmest with a mean temperature of 84' 7, The 
seasonal variation of temperature which until May follows 
fairly closely the course of the sun and varies with the 
zenith distance is now interrupted by the gradually grow- 
ing intensity of the south-west monsoon current which 
brings from over the seas large quantities of compara- 
tively cool air heavily laden with moisture in the form of 
vapour and clouds which effectively cut off the radiant 
heat of the sun, preventing a considerable portion of it 
from reaching the ground. Thb arrests the upward 
tendency of the temperature curve and reverses it. Not 
only is this effect observed in the monthly temperatures 
which are remarkably uniform from July to October, con- 
tinuing almost within i° of the mean of the year, hut the 
diurnal range, as will presently be seen, is also affected 
by this cause. A slight rise is recorded in October, after 
which the march of temperature duly follows the season. 
It falls till January and begins to rise thereafter till the 
advent of the monsoon rains in June. The extreme 
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maximum mean temperature recorded for the month of 
January was 77"‘3 in 1865, while the extreme minimum 
was 7i°"i in 1874. The notable maximum mean temper- 
ature for May — the hottest month in the year— was 
Sy’-G in 1865, the minimum being Sz’^ in 1866. The 
February means differed from the monthly mean of the 
period by 1° or less in 39 years ; by 2* in 15 years ; by 
3° in 4 years and by 4* "9 in one year (1905) ; while the 
August means differed from the monthly mean of the 
period by 1° or less in as many as 57 years, and by 2 in 
2 years only. The departures of the monthly means of 
all other months show an intermediate degree of pre- 
valency. 

Tie diurnal The coldest hour of the day on an average during 
'^Uml'era- sunrise at 6 a.m. and the warmest 

lure. at about 2 p.m. During January, however, on an 
average the coldest hour falls later, while for the 
months May to August it occurs earlier. The 
periodic diurnal range derived from observations 
at these average hours of extreme cold and warmth 
is greatest in December and January when it is 10’ ‘8 and 
10’ '6 respectively, and least in July when it is only 2''9. 
Though the the average conditions show that the maxi- 
mum and minimum temperatures occur at the above 
mentioned hours, such is not always the case as the 
phenomenon is not wholly dependent upon the altitude 
of the sun. Other factors disturb the periodic diurnal 
flow of temperature, and the maximum and minimum 
derived from observations, irrespective of any specifically 
defined hours, may not only be different, but the range 
may be much greater. In climatology this ‘ non-perio- 
dic’ range is of some importance, as it shows on an 
average a wider range of temperature to the severity 
of which organic life is subject. A glance at column 
7 in Appendix V at the end of the chapter will show that 
while the non-periodic range runs parallel to the 
periodic, it is but slightly larger than the latter. The 
flow of temperature between 6 a.m. and 6 p.m. is of a 
simple chariicterand follows almost exactly what is called 
the law of sines. From 6 p.m. to 6 a.m. the fall of 
temperature is continuous and fairly uniform throughout, 
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except for the earlier hours, when the fall is somewhat 
more rapid. The hourly fluctuations of temperature are 
fairly uniform in character throughout all the months of 
the year, except that during the dry months the rise of 
temperature after sunrise is-much more pronounced and 
accelerated than during the monsoon months when the 
rate of increase is slow. In the winter months, Novem- 
ber to February, the rapid rise does not commence until 
after sunrise, while in the months of May, June, July 
and August the rise commences much earlier. 

In regard to the equability of climate, a glance at the 
absolute extreme maximum and minimum temperatures 
in Appendix V will show the extreme limits within which 
the temperature conditions have on occasions varied 
during the period of 59 years. The diurnal variability of 
temperature which is so important from a hygienic point 
of view (as gi\'en in column 7) shows the average change 
in temperature from day to day, the magnitude of which 
practically determines the degree of severity of the 
climate as affecting organic life. The average vari- 
ability during the year is a'"j 6 per day. It is o''96 in June 
and o”'S8 and o"'84in January and February. The change 
in temperature from day to day is least in May (o°‘42) 
which is generally the healthiest month in the year. 

The nocturnal cooling of the free surface of the 
ground is an important climatic-clement. The difference 
between the minimum temperatures of the free air 
and of the ground surface of the earth practically 
measures the radiation. Its average value for the 
year is 6°'3. The maximum difference, io''5, is 
indicated in December when the sky is almost cloudless 
and the humidity is at its minimum value. The minimum 
difference, 2°‘i, occurs in July. 

The measurement of direct insolation is made by 
the solar radiation thermometer (in vacuo), which 
is exposed to the direct rays of the sun. The excess 
of the mean monthly and annual maximum insol- 
ation over the corresponding mean maximum shade 
temperatures may be taken to represent roughly the 
relative energy of the radiant heat of the sun. The 
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aanual mean is 48’'g. It is 42’7 in July and 51 •! i» 
February — the minimum and maximum respectively 
during: the year. 

Gmmd /em- This depends mainly upon the character of the ground, 

ferature. observatory is, as describid 

elsewhere, more or less rocky, though at places it is 
covered with red sandy soil through which the basaltic 
trap crops up to the surface. Tlic temperature of the 
ground is taken at various depths i", 9", an", 60" 

132" below the surface. The diurnal variation of solar 
heat is felt to a depth of about 20 inches, heyond 
which depth the daily wave of the sun’s heat is hardly 
effective, a seasonal change from month to month only 
being registered. This seasonal change almost, though 
not quite, disappears at the depth of 132 inches where 
the observations show a very smalt seasonal fluctuation. 
The mean annual temperature at the depth of 132" w 
83° ’2 which keeps fairly constant, the extreme departures 
of the yearly values being ± o®-8 during the period. A 
small secular change however is perceptible in the senes 
indicating a slow but steady rise of temperature of the 
ground at that depth, 

Baitifall. Rainfall is registered at several places in Bombay, 
and the falls are often found to vary considerably. 
The vicinity of small hills to the north of the island, 
especially the high hill of Trombay, must affect to no 
slight extent the amount of precipitation. On an average 
it is somewhat greater in the nortli-east part of the island 
than at Colaba in the south. The average annual 
fall at Colaba is 71 ’15 inches. The maximum fall 
recorded during the period was ii4'S9 inches in the year 
1S49, the record minimum falls being 33‘42, 33'66, and 
3S'90 in 1904, 1905 and 1899, respectively, the last being 
a noted year of lamine. Among all climatic elements 
the fluctuations of annual total rainfall show the greatest 
departures from the mean, which must have a reflex action 
to a marked degree upon the general condition of the 
atmosphere, determining the climate of any particular 
year. Out of 60 years only 2 years registered annual total 
falls more than 100 inches ; 12 registered between 80 and 
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100 ; as many as 36 between 60 and 80 ; 7 between 40 and 
60 ; and 3 between 30 and 40 inches. The average depar- 
ture from the mean is i2’4o inches or one-sixth of the 
total fall. 

The extreme limiting dates between which the earliest 
beginning and the latest ending of the south-west mon- 
soon current are likely to fall may be definitely laid down 
as the ist May and the 27th October. The average date 
however of the burst of the monsoon may be put down 
at the 6th June, after which date the rainfall steadily and 
rapidly increases in amount to nearly an inch daily 
soon after the middle of June. A short period* of 
diminished precipitation intervenes, and again about the 
middle of July the same maximum intensity is attained. 
Thereafter the decrease in rainfall is steady till about the 
20th of August when the precipitation falls on an average 
to about 39 cents. A minor pulse now supervenes and 
the rainfall again increases till about the 4th Septem- 
ber, the daily fall reaching 56 cents. The fall after 
this steadily decreases, and by about the middle or end 
of October the effects of the receding monsoon have 
almost always completely disappeared. 

The above progression denotes average conditions 
though in almost all years the real phenomenon is irregu- 
lar and made up of periods of alternate heavy and light 
falls interspersed with days of no rain whatever. A 
day is considered as a rainless day when less than i 
cent, has been registered. The ratio of the number 
of rainy days to the number of days in the month ex- 
presses the probability of a day being rainy in that month. 
On an average this probability in June, July, August, 
September and October is respectively represented by 
•70, ‘go, '85, ‘64 and ”15, or in other words, out of 
every 10 days there is a probability of 7, 9, 8, 6 days, 
and one day being rainy in those respective months. 
The greatest monthly record falls were so'gg inches 
in July 1849 and 59'26 inches in July 1907 ; the greatest 
daily fall was )6'io inches on the 18th June 1S86 and 
the greatest hourly fall was 4*22 inches between 3 and 

* A parallel movement is noted in the seasonal variation of the 
barometric pressure about this time. 
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4ii.in. on Ihti i 3 (h June jS} 7. Other extrnordinary falU 
of rain tvhliin a short period of lime were 3 inches 
liclwocn 5 and 6 p.m. of the plli September 1862, yio 
inclics between 10 p.iii. and midniglit of the isth 
September iSye. 3'2i inches helwccii 5 and 6 p.m. of the 
•Qlli June J877 and 3‘oi inches between noon and 1 p.m. 
of the i5lh Aiignst 1SS5.' Tlierc w.\s a very heavy .and 
unusual .shower of rain on the 17th Kcbriiaty 1506. 


' ‘i!V “’■t’sh" hi lltc Ti-nett] India of Ii). 

iqo; Jn Kdii.ird fveM’ •< Voy.ij;i» frum hnj;l.an(l to India In 
P'U'jislitftl »i I 7 ;.t, a-.hirliis.a rrrya.aliinblcbook rontaininp 
."J‘".™''''oii about Hombay, Ciilciill.a and other places in 
India ill the middle oftlieeiuhii-eiiili Centura-, thereisaahal I hdieac 
to be tile cnrhesl record of rainralt in Hombav. It is .also mod 
minute, ftr noj only is the fall for eicry daa from June to October 
recorded, hut it is .also noted bon- inticli oi il fell durinc the fore 
‘■‘^‘“rniion and night, hes avas in Ilomliar from Mill Xoicni- 
‘ > 751 . and again frnm qtli Jnnuara- to Sth 

rome out as the Siirceon of Admiral 
1 "i ^•‘‘h'V‘'P “ bent." .and his sojourn in India asas in HirrinK 
u Ghoriah on the Wc.sl Coast .and 

till, battle on l.asscy on the other side of India. In Ibr companion 
Ti’"'*'"’" “ Salisbury ", w.as anotber Siiiltcon, 

In nio*! "ho av.is of a seienlific brnl, Thomas hapiiencd 

a rcLds1er'V'’fi?I.’‘''^'-‘ r' nf ' 756 . and kept 
L ^1 * ''’'“."*"1' ‘‘"'■'"K ■" '■* •» his register IliM 

r.,fnn *^**‘'"' i'*"'h''’nlar atleiition, as t lu» a*ear 170 seta* nearlj 

hanH. nT I Pj'P'^rs after his prem.atiire death came into the 
S’ ."'.he 'nadc free use of them, svill, of course his 

aclnow lodgments in Ins book published in i;;3. . 

inw'tiinr I™"'' -about Thomas' melliod ofmeasnr- 
i^e^ , I, ‘■’‘•■''“y the rain-g.aiigc of the 
mThomas-^d-li'* mlrodiiccd. Hut ci idenlly il was not in existence 
Is not I*"' '‘® '’*■ Tl'c l-aller .supposition 

However that mav '"’'aac bccnai-ell versed in science, 
asccrt'iinlnn' ii contrived a method of liis own for 

m'ny sc^no f"”!" H™>hay >'< tl><' 

riicn brives .!• ‘’""iheil in bis own a?ords.as 

diameter, and as m.anv “f about nine inches 

the inside, and to prm-ent the waior r"'* ' '",'hcs.aiid tenths on 
«i hole two inchG«i^rrnni tkn t ‘'pl'isliincf over, I cut 

.a glared earthen vessel. TIicn°i Hod a w ’’'‘'i"! ‘h""}’”"'*®'' 

It, so ns to cover the vcs.sel and to » "‘"'■®'°'h securely roiind 
in, save th.at which pass Aroueh the r,"r “1"^’ "''V®'' 
two inches fell, I stopped tlie^ole 

the w.iter from the vev,d into thi* poured 

kept it in an open ifaco free h- I 

.and measured ^it at^six in the ^mor^ ing."'"..",'"® .h®*®* .®"." 

the evening." The on 1 ydiircrcnccb"f,v„^‘ -S?®"' "• 'S 

ours IS that he measured in inclics .and temhs’^n?"”"’ .‘"'"S 
of m cents .is we do. ^ months of an inch instead 

» According to the daily register kom k, ®r. 
monsoon of 1756 in Bomb.iv, there was m "*® 

onij one inch of rain during 
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The humidity of the atmosphere is tlie next most 
important element in climatology'. Relative humidity 
measures the degree of saturation of the air with 
aqueous vapour, while vapour pressure which is 
initially derived and used in all observatories nearly 
indicates the absolute quantity of water present in the 
air. The latter is not of any special significance in 
relation to its effect upon organic life, however valu- 
able it is in the consideration of the physical and theo- 
retical problems connected with the complex phenomena 
of the atmosphere. Large quantities of water go to 
make up the composition of organic substances and the 
physiological effect of moisture upon them must ob- 
viously depend upon the relative rather than upon the 
absolute humidity of the air. Hence though both these 
factors 1 have been . given in the Appendix, relative 
humidity alone is discussed in detail. 

Seasonal humidit}' is dependent In the main at Bombay 
on the character of the prevailing wind modified by the 

Ma}*. June was the month of heaviest downpour, gi\ ing 44 inches 
7 tenths or 70 cents, quite a record, beaten only once since, vfc., in 
1817, when June gave 45 inches 72 cents and August gave 19 inches, 
which is 6 inches above the average for this month. Septembei 
gave ir Inches tenths which is exactly the average figure. 
October gave 4 inches 5 tenths, which is double the average for 
this month. The whole of the monsoon of 1756 thus totalled, 
according to Thomas, no inches 3 tenths or 30 cents. There are 
before me figures of rainfall for go years from 1817101907, and 
during all these 90 years only in four y^rs has this rainfall of no 
inches in 1756 been exceeded, v/c., in 1822, when there fell M2'22, 
in 1828 which had 12I'9S, In 1849 which had 114 89 and in jStS which 
received [ix'93 inches. 

** The rainfall this year up to date, thatls, up to September i^th, 
is 99 inches 73 cents at Colaba, The rainfall for the correspond- 
ing date in 1756 in Thomas' register is 97 inches 7 tenths, or 70 
cents, that is, only two inches less. Thomas most probably stayed 
while in Bombay where Ives says he had put up, — in a house near 
“ the hospital without the town wall” (“Voyage," p. 35), which 
must have been somewhere on the Esplanade, and bis register 
must therefore have recorded the rainfall there. The Esplanade 
record up to September 15th this year is 96 inches 98 cents. 
Therefore it is fair to conclude that the record for 1756 beats the 
record for 1907 by' nearly an inch. The maximum amount that 
fell during 94 hours 101756 was 7 inches on August 6, which 
of course less by 3 inches than the corresponding maximum of ten 
inches reached this year. The next heaviest downpour was 
on 28th June, 1756, when 6 inches 7 tenths w'cre registered.”— 

^ The relation between the two is expressed as follows If v is 
the vapour pressure, V the pressure at saturation as found from 

the tables, and H the relative humidity, then ^=H. 


Aqueous 

vapouTt 


Seasonal 
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march of temperature. The temperature remaining the 
same the winds from over the sea being highly charged 
with moisture increase, whiie those from landward on 
account of their dryness decrease, the relative humidity. 
Variation of temperature, however, is a factor to be 
considered at the same time ; for, with the same amount 
of absolute humidity, the air becomes drier with the 
rise of temperature, while with a corresponding fall 
in temperature, it becomes more saturated and humid. 
Considering the seasonal change in this light, the lowest 
point of relative humidity (o'668)—fooo denoting com- 
plete saturation— is reached late in December. A small 
rise occurs after this, but on the whole it keeps fairly 
uniform during the months of December, January and 
February, as during this period the drying effects of the 
increasing force and duration of the easterly land winds 
are almost compensated by the seasonal change in tem- 
perature. Thereafter till May the humidity increases 
owing to the rapidly increasing force and duration of 
the westerly breezes in spite of the retarding drying 
effects of the seasonal rise of temperature. The tem- 
perature falls in June which increases the humidity j 
the still further increasing force and duration of the 
south-westerly winds add to the humidity ; and both these 
causes co-operating the maximum value (o'Sby) is attained 
about the middle of July when the south-west monsoon 
is blowing in full strength. During the monsoon months 
a high and steady humidity prevails, the values fluctuat- 
ing but slightly till September. The cessation of the 
south-west monsoon winds .mdthe commencement of the 
north-east monsoon again affect the humidity, which falls 
in October to o'783. The increasing force of the diy 
winds, in spite of the seasonal fall in temperature, influ- 
ences the humidity, which, falls thereafter much more 
rapidly and reaches its minimum value in December. 

Dhtrualva- diurnal variation of humidity is on the Other 

tieiion of hand much more subject to the influence of the larger 
diurnal variaiion of temperature. The air is driest 
in the afternoon hours and most humid in the early 
hours of the morning. This relative difierence is 
much less pronounced during tlic monsoon months. 
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It is greatest in December when at 2 p.m. the humidity 
is only o‘S54 and at 6 a.m. is 0763, while in July 
it is least — the respective figures being 0*841 and 
0*895. It ^Iso be seen that the effect of land and sea 
breezes on the diurnal change of humidity is to contract 
its range. As a considerable portion of the radiant 
energy of the sun is consumed in its action upon the 
humidity before it can reach the ground, the beneficial 
effect of aqueous vapour on the range of temperature is 
at once apparent. 

The clouds furnish important data as a climatic 
clement, and the extent of the sky covered is expressed 
in tenths of the celestial hemisphere. During the 
winter months the cloudiness is very small, while it is 
almost complete during the monsoon months. The mean 
cloudiness of the months from January to April, Novem- 
ber and December is i *5, while the mean of the months 
from May to October is 6*4, the mean for the year being 
3 ' 9 * 

Atmospheric movements are important in determining 
climate. They constitute a complex phenomenon involv- 
ing two factors — velocity and direction, which are 
not comparable. Examining the winds apart from 
the point of view of their direction, in so far as they 
affect evaporation and the actual effects of temperature 
on bodies — effects which are not indicated ordinarily by 
the thermometer — the total movements of the air during 
the day average during the year to 11*9 miles per hour. 
The maximum velocity is attained in the month of July 
when the wind blows at 18*8 miles per hour. It de- 
creases steadily and attains its minimum value 9*3 in 
October. It rises slowly thereafter to ii miles per hour 
in March, falls slightly in May to 10*7, and rises suddenly 
thereafter, reaching its maximum intensity in July. 

Considering the seasonal change from the point of vieiv 
of direction, ’ it is noteworthy that the northerly com- 
ponent gains strength in November with a well marked 

^ A line running north to south-south-cast almost parallel to the 
local coast line determines the diflerentiation of the winds cither 
from over the sea or from the iand accordingas the direction from 
which they blow lies respectively in the left half or the right half 
of the circle drawn with the above line as diameter. 


Chads, 


mnds. 
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rise iii'the easterly component also. Both these increase 
in intensity in the month of December and indicate the 
special conditions associated with the cold dry climate of 
the season. A slow and steady shift to the wast occurs 
thereafter, and though in January and February the 
northerly wind increases in intensity, its easterly counter- 
part almost disappears on account of the growing influence 
of the westerly winds. The direction in March is almost 
north-westerly, after which the westerly winds from over 
the sea rapidly gain strength. About the middle of May 
the northerly component is replaced by a southerly one, 
and the winds acquiring a south-westerly direction attain 
their maximum intensity in July. During the monsoon 
months, June to August, the wind practically bloH’S from 
west-south-west. Thereafter the receding south-west 
current and the progressively increasing north-east mon- 
soon affect both the southerly and westerly components 
which are reversed to northerly and easterly by the month 
of November. 


Nemal wind 
lystem. 


The normal wind systems at Bombay are determined 
J two contrasted sets of periodic atmospheric move- 
ments which are dependent upon the reversal of temper- 
ature and pressure conditions over land and water, name- 
y, (i) the seasonal, (2) the diurnal. The normal seasonal 
(monsoon) winds are dependent upon the difference of 

extending from 

the Pacific and Indian Oceans on the south to the central 
plains of Asia on the north, modified by local conditions; 
while the latter-tlie land and sea breezes-are practically 
pen ent upon similar conditions but are restricted to a 
much smaller extent of country. The prevailing direction 

oftte normal seasonal wind during theyearis west-north- 

eaches “bout the mean position 

ceSr in o^d"°'r'"°'‘'”®“®‘^bout the month of De- 

aW le “°“‘b-west in the other 

2 uoon Ihe ® ““d « depend- 

ent upon the seasons, the rc<:iilfg..f 1 

practicallyuniformfrometosS “rh" TZ 

berto May. It increases thSer,L ”“^ i*”" ' ' ' 

intensity of 17 miles per hour, the dlrerf" 

meantime veered round to wests" , h 

wesr-south-west. The pro- 
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^ression to the mean monsoon direction and velocity, the 
maximum of which is reached in July, takes place during 
the early part of June, and is greatly masked by the 
irregular and abnormal disturbances from the south-east, 
associated with the first break of the monsoon. After July 
the reverse movement commences, and now by a right 
handed rotation it passes back to west, which is about the 
direction reached in September, with a reduced velocity of 
about 7 miles per hour. The velocity continues to fall and 
reaches 3 miles per hour — the minimum — in October, and 
the direction also steadily changes and works eventuallj 
towards the other limit, north-north-east, which is reached 
about December. 

The prevailing directions of the incidence of the diurnal 
land and sea breezes which are superimposed upon the 
normal seasonal winds are W.N.W. and E.N.E. The 
regular occurrence of these winds is observed throughout 
the year and is most definitely marked from October to 
klay. Even during the monsoon months their prevalence 
is noticeable though greatly concealed by the continuou.s 
and strong winds blowing from the west-south-west. 
The intensity of the diurnal phenomenon is most marked 
in the month of December when the daily temperature- 
difference conditions over land and sea are most 
emphasized. They are least effective during the monsoon 
months when the radiant heat of the sun is almost cut off 
by the clouds, and the diurnal phenomenon almost 
disappears. During the winter months the maximum 
land breeze occurs at about 8 a.ro., and during the summer 
months somewhat earlier, The maximum sea breeze 
occurs at about 3 p.m. on an average throughout the year. 
The beginning of the sea breeze which is so anxiously 
awaited on sultry days, especially in the months of May 
and October, varies in time from 8 a.m. to after 12 noon. 
The stronger the westerly component of the normal 
seasonal wind the earlier is the time of beginning, as is the 
case in May ; a late beginning postponed to even after 12 
noon is due to a strong normal seasonal wind with a 
pronounced easterly component, as in December. The 
see-saw movements of the land and sea breezes are 
strikingly illustrated in Bombay during the winter months 


Diurnal 
phenomena. 
Land and 
sea breeses. 
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b} Ibo narrow and low-lying darkish banks of 
cloiidlikc haze, which gather every afternoon on tht 
eastern horizon and are compo.sed of dust, smoke and 
other impurities carried thither by the sea breezes. The 

tbn of haze, which takes some 

hv tL °i “ transferred to the western horizon 

nn f ° ^*1 and this oscillatory movement goes 

fhi. 1 strongly marked, on account of 

1?’/ S'""” scattering 

Tdvin* 1 *'*^ '' "'tor months, but less so as summer 

advances and the velocity of the wind increases. 

.18500131?°"^^^' i” principally those which are 

and recp • r transition period, the commencement 

and recession of the south-west monsoon current, about 

wLS r"^"' September. Severe 

affect the practically rare in occurrence and do not 

any nmrk^llgTee “The’”"*!”^" 

fall between 

appU ro"^hlve*'T’^^ ®'>pplanled legend Bombay 

byffreathurrilanes 

i® tittle doubt however tharH 
of the last century such 4 " years 

and intensity. The , abated in number 

bay may be coneJn'^'^ j^**'*^ storms which affect Bom- 

w .i.i» »i.L.srw 

which rise in the Bav nf B Arabian Sea and (2) those 
from east to wesl Th ‘>>® P^sula 

their passage to the west °f the latter class in 

cross a fairly high barrier have to 

the storm is severe and the ve r ®’'"ts), and unless 
anco very deep, the wind 

land between the Ghats and h ‘”0 strip of 

seriously affected. At any rat^ is not 

storin circulation is broken P®'‘‘ ‘''® 

which almost always prevents th" *"“""tain ridge 
storm from affecting the Bombaf 1 the 
“y coast. On the other 
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hand storms of the former class, if their course lies near 
enough to the coast, generally prove disastrous. 

Though no precise rules can be formulated in connec- 
tion with the direction and course along which the 
cyclones travel, their general features can fairly be laid 
down. The tracks of the Arabian Sea cyclones generally 
lie over the sea running from south to north, almost 
parallel to the coast with a decided tendency to a north- 
westerly inflection, though not infrequently the October 
and November storms take a sudden incurve towards the 
north-east and the track crosses the main coast working 
inland. The Bay storms, which originate higher up the 
Bay of Bengal, generally traverse a north-westerly course 
across India ; while not a few which rise lower down 
cross the narrow portion of the Continent on the south 
in a westerly direction and pass out into the Arabian Sea. 

The earliest storm of which record remains commenced 
on the 15th May, i6i8, and was thus described by Cor- 
dara.* " The sky clouded, thunder burst, and a mighty 
wind arose. Towards nightfall a whirlwind raised the 
waves so high that the people, half dead from fear, 
thought that their city would be swallowed up. Many 
provision boats, which were lying at anchor off the shore, 
were dashed to pieces. In the city and in the villages, 
houses were thrown down or rendered unfit to live in. The 
monasteries and convents of the Franciscans and Augus- 
tinians were utterly ruined. The three largest churches 
in the dty, and both the house and the church of the 
Jesuits were unroofed and gaped in clefts almost past 
repair. Nothing was more hideous than the destruction 
of the palm groves. Thousands of palms were torn out 
by the roots, and some the mnd lifted through the air 
like feathers and carried great distances. The whole was 
like the ruin at the end of all things.’" 

* History of the Jesuits, VI., 162. 

® This account refers ^ chiefly to Bassein, and the ruin which it 
wrought there was still visible several years later (Pietro Ddia Valle, 
III). But that it affected Bombay equally is clear from the 
following account of Faria e Souaa in his Asia Portugueaa, 
yol. Ill “ In May, 161S, a general and diabolical storm occurred 
m theneighbourhood of Bombaim. It began at Bacmm on the icth 
of that month, and continued with such violence that the people 
hid themselves in cellars, in continoed dread lest their dwellings 
7 
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On September 30th, 1696, Bombay was visited by “a 
hard gust of wind from the east and south-east with 
thunder, lightning and some rain; and again on Novem- 
ber 30th, 1702, by a furious storm, which destroyed all 
the small boats of the island and laid low many mango, 
jack and palm trees. The wind which accompanied this 
storm wrecked a large portion of the shipping in the 
harbour and denuded the island of its whole produce.^ 

A terrific storm, which destroyed three grabs complete- 
ly armed and equipped, occurred on the 9th November, 
17401 and was succeeded on the iith September, 1742, 
by a cyclone, the force of which was such “as has not 
been ^^exceeded in the memory’ of any’ one nowon the 
spot. The rain fell in torrents ; all the ships in the har- 
bour were forced from their moorings ; the royal ships 
omerset and Salhbury were damaged, and a large vessel 
belonging to a Muhammadan was driven ashore. The 
M^agon Fort house was unroofed, “ the thatched posts 
at Cooley and Sidi bandars were blown down, the Drong 
attery and houses and sheds at Suri (Sewri) were untiled 
and the Candala and Marine batteries were much dam- 
agfe . Again, on the 7th November, 1762, a very vio- 
ent ga e of wind did considerable damage to the small 
era c in and about the harbour, blew down many cocoa- 


rtroyed*' mrin V hoiill? *^^1,**'^**' ’ ‘‘t * P- m. an earthquake de- 
wind ; the waves ro “ed fcarfT '*' 5 ' 

blown oftandimniM *eanuUy; the tops of the churches ivere 
thousand persons were'kmS distances ; t«o 

of the churches ac » »ne fish died m the ponds, and most 

Many vess 4 ^v/re destroyed. 

vessels with their Bombaim sixty sail of 

= Ll 1“'™ Vol. 1. p. ui. • 

Bruce’s AZal5,°iII. VoL I, p. 139, and 

’ Da Cunha, Origin of Bombay, p. ,53 

the road drove from fhdr anchors an^ri “‘’v ’’''“'’‘Pf™ 

her cables ran ashore behveen Cro« ? 1 T ®'’'P 
•Somme// and Salisiu^ ran foul the s ® “** “d Dongrie. The 
yard and part of the quarter galley andTr - 
other damage ; the Sa/ieiarye Lad was carr>^‘”®^’ “ 
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nut trees and “in other respects damaged most of the 
oarts and houses on the island,” ‘ 

The 3rd November, 1783, was remarkable for a storm 
which is said to have been fatal to every ship in its path ; 
and on the same date in 1799 H.M.S. Resolution with 
about 1,000 small craft and 400 lives were lost in Bombay 
harbour.® The nineteenth century witnessed two terri- 
hc storms, of which the first occurred on the 15th June, 
1837. The Monthly Miscellany described it as “ an awful 
storm. It rained and blew and howled furiously ; trees 
and houses were torn down ; the island was deluged with 
water ; on the Bombay Green (i.e., the Elphinstone Circle 
and gardens in front of the Town Hall) the water which 
had collected rose to the waist ; numbers of shipping 
were torn from their anchorages and were driven up or 
down the harbour. The loss on that eventful night has 
been computed at not less than ;^3oo,ooo to property in 
various forms, and the loss of numbers of lives.” ® The 
second storm took place on the and November, 1854, and 
within the space of four hours destroyed property valued 
at half-a>million pounds sterling and killed one thousand 
people.^ A third storm occurred in November, 1871, and 
lasted for 36 hours, namely, from 10 a.m. of the 12th to 10 
p.m. of the 13th, the velocity of the abnormal wind 

^ Bombay Town and Island Materials, Vol. I, p. 3.18. The 
storm was made the basis of a Ktition from the Fazendars of 
Mahlm and Bombay and the oart-larmers, asking for remission of 
assessment. The Vereadores calculated tbe total damage at 
Rs. 14,330, but tbe Committee of Accounts reduced this estimate 
to Rs, 8,500, which amount was sanctioned by Government. 

= Da Cunha, Origin of Bombay, p. 321. 

’ The Bombay Gazette for that week contains the following 
account The bay was strewn with bales of cotton and wrecks 
of boats and ships : in Back Gay the dead were washed out of their 
graves and floated about the shore. The roofs of the terraces in 
the Fort were carried away in tbe mass and were to be seen float- 
ing along on the wind as if they had been mere PuUicat handker- 
chiefs. Out of nearly fifty vessels in the harbour, scarcely more than 
six were to be found which had not suffered from the gale.” Four 
hundred houses in the town are said to have been destroyed, and 
the East India Company lost two steamers and two ships of its 
fleet. See Da Cunha, Origin of Bombay., p. 193. 

* Bombay Geographical Society’s Transactions, Vol. XV, 

The Bombay Times of 1839 records a severe storm on hlay 22nd, 
1839, in which a ship was struck by lightning and three men were 
killed. 
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throughout that period being on the average 50 miles per 
hour.* Cyclonic disturbances of less intensity occurred 
on theCth, 7th and 8th January 1889, and on May, the 
24tl), 1903, but caused no extensive damage to life or 
property. 

The annual variation of the barometric pressure follous 
more or less closely the laiv of sines. The maximum 
pressure, sg'gse inches, occurs about the lyd Decem- 
ber, when fine weather prevails with cloudless skies 
or the skies arc covered with the fine high clouds 
associated with clear weather. The minimum, s9'649 
inches, is reached about 14th June when the S.-W, 
current is almost at its maximum intensity, determined 
by tlie greatest pressure-differences over the plains 
of India and over the Indian Ocean. The most pro- 
nounced interruption in the regular march of the 
seasonal variation consists of the retardation observed 
about the 3rd July in the rise of the pressure after the 
minimum has been passed, and of the superposition of a 
reverse oscillation, the effects of which last till about 
19th July. Thereafter the regular progression goes on 
in accordance with the law of sines. 

The daily fluctuations of the barometer .are vet)' 
regular and exhibit a double oscillation with two 
maxima and two minima in 74 hours. In the day 
portion of the oscillation the dominant maximum occurs 


on an average at about 9-30 a.m., and the dominant 
minimum at about 4 p.m., while in the night portion 
the subsidiary maximum and minimum occur respectively 
at 10 p.m. and 3-15 a.m. ,For the major portion of the 
year the day oscillation is the dominant feature of the 
variation, while during the four monsoon months this 
predominance is suppressed and both the day and the night 
oscillations acquire equal significance. The range of 
amplitude of the night oscillation remains about the 
same throughout the year, but that of the day 
portion of the oscillation has an annual variation, the 
mam characteristic of which is similar to that of the 
range of temperature w ith which it has an annarent cor- 

^ General Administration Keport for iSvi-r, u T — 

that the steamship Genera, Onion, 
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relation. It is largest in the winter months, gradually 
contracts thereafter, and reaches its minimum value in 
July, when it almost equals the amplitude of the night 
oscillation. This gives the diurnal variations for the 
monsoon months, especially July and August, their 
peculiar character — a simple double wave almost exactly 
repeating every 12 hours. 

Storms are accompanied generally though not in- 
variably by a considerable depression of pressure. The 
maximum intensity of the storm usually follows the up- 
ward turii of the barometer, though at times it coin- 
cides with, and on rare occasions precedes, the rise of the 
barometer. Abnormal features in the shape of depres- 
sions of the barometer are specially noted during the 
transition period about June and September when the 
conditions determining the commencing and retreating 
monsoon are about to be established. 

Bombay lies on the extreme west edge of one of the most Seumie 
prominent and widely spread rock-systems of India known 
as the Deccan Trap, which was formed, in all probability, 
immediately after the cretaceous period. The great 
igneous outbursts, with which the cataclysm then was 
associated, resulted in profuse flows of lava which, as 
suggested by Sir A. Geikie, were in all probability 
poured out from Assures and not from volcanic cones, 
and to which chiefly the peculiar horizontal formations 
characteristic of the trap-rocks are supposed to be due. 

The flow of lava extended over a vast area, covering a 
large portion of India lying between 10’ of latitude and 
16° of longitude. The traps about the island of Bombay 
are mostly basaltic and belong to the uppermost 
scries of these rocks, and the presence of beds of volca- 
nic ash in the form of ash breccias is by no means rare 
in the vicinity of Parel and Sion. The action however 
ceased mons ago, and no volcanic action has ' been re- 
corded in Bombay even in legend. 

In the process of the secular cooling of the earth, 
the constant re-adjustment of tlie stresses between 
the hot nucleus and the surrounding crust of the 
earth, which, according to the recent researches of 
Strutt, is, in all probability, not more than 50 miles in 
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is the princip.il c.iusc of ,ili seismic disturb- 
nnce*;, incliulinjif earthquakes. From the frequency and 
distribution of severe earthquakes during the last 6 
years Prof. Milne has mapped out special regions or 
rones of danger on the surface of the earth. The im- 
portant larger rones lie on ring.s or circles of 6o‘ and 50' 
radii, described about the Tahiti islands in the Pacific 
and about the Sahara in Africa respectively. The two 
danger rones nc.ircst to Bomb.iy—(i) the Indian Ocean 
r.anc (including n portion of Southern India) and (3) the 
Conlr.il .Asian rone (including the Himalayan range and 
the northern portion of India), which, together with the 
rone of the Arores, lie on the less notable of the two 
rings, fairly indicate the situ.ition of Bomb.iy in regard 
to the danger rones and the probability of the occur- 
rince of an carthqii.ikc in its neighbourhood. We know 
nothing atiout the fixity of these /ones or whether any 
slow change is going on in their relative distribution. 
But though no place on the surface of the globe can be 
deemed absolutely safe, Bomb.iy may be regarded from 
more considerations than one ns being ccrtninly more 
safely situated ilian m.iny other places in India. 

Two small disturbances of local origin, hut of no parti- 
cular significance, were recorded— one on the Sth Febru- 
ary Knio and the other on the ebtli March tpof), the latter 
being somewhat more pronounced than the former. The 
former, a slight shock, was registered at eh. qeni. a.m. 
(local time). The hitter, which was a succession of 
shocks, occurred at 6h. <joni. n.m. (local linic), and conti- 
nued for ahoiit 10 seconds, the instruments showing the 
oscillations for .iboiit 3 minutes. This shock was report- 
ed to h.ive been felt at several places in the districts 
surrounding Bombas.' 


Ii I O,;. -s of ,n earU.,jf.il at ti,f pf il,p 

op rnn) boasi-s in Uassein, This 
i ■' i pi.,- , rntlap slielil 

Jp-e ,s,n (li-nbi, Co tier. J,.-r iq, iS,.,), oo 
lU.y'e-, IMJ .SiH, h, 

I. j.-e Ji !}, I'sj.. 
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List of Uglit-Houscs and Ughl 


Kame of light. 

Position. 

Number and colour 
of light 

CIinKtcter 

of 

light. 

Period of 
Kc\'otii- 
tion or 

wWM 



s 



weather. 

Outer Light Ves- 
sel. 

In 61 fathoms, 4 ^ 
miles S.ai" \V from 
Golaba Point. 

1 jwhitcjFog- 
1 Bell. 

Occulting, 

ilftecn- 

scconds. 

11 

Prong's Reef ... 

Near extreme of reef, 
extending south- 
ward from Colaba. 

^ 1 

iVliilc 

flashing. 

Ten se- 
conds. 

I.S 

Sunk Rock 

On thorock .. 

1 

[(cd and 
white. 

Occulting 

Five se* 
cond*. 

■4 

Dolphin Rock ... 

Do 

■ 

Green find 
white. 

Fixed ... 



5 

Mody Beondar ... 

On the Bandar 

2 

Red 

Do, ... 




North Channel... 

On Beacon 

1 

While 

Do. ... 





Prince’s Dock ... 

Tower on Island ... 

' 

While and 

red. 

Do. .. 




Do. 

Tower, north-side of 
entrance. 

1 

Wiiitc and 
green. 

Do, 




Victoria Dock .. 

Leading mark staff. 

1 

Red 

Do. ... 




Do. 

Do. 

3 

Do. 

Do. ... 



Trombay 

On the Custom 
House Pier. 

1 

Do. 

Do. .. 


5 

Kenery Island .. 

On south end or 
highest part o 
Island. 

I 

Wliitc witl 
red sector 

Group 

flashing 

Ten se- 
conds 

iS 
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III. 

Vessels in Bombay Harbour. 


General descrIpUon of 
building 
or vessel. 

Height in 
feet of 
centre of 
lantern 
above 
high 
water. 

Character and 
candle^oirer or 
oracr of 
illuminating 
appar.*itus. 

establish- 
edor ' 
altered. ^ 

' 

Red ; no masts ; light 
tower; Bombay 
floating light on 

32 

Dioptric of 3rd 
order, 

1842 
& ' 
1904 

sides. 



Circular masonry to- 
wer with white, 
red, white and 
black bands. 

136 

Dioptric of ist 
order ; 29 to 

44. 

' 8(4 



Circular masonr}’, 
tower painted black 

64 

Dioptric of 3rd 
order, white 
3, red I. 

1SS4 

Gre3’ raasonrj’ tower 

33 

Dioptric of 5th 

1856 1 

witll white dome. 

■ 

order, white J, 
green }. 

1897 i 

Two iron posts sur- 

*•« «* 

Lanterns 

... «• ’ 

mounted by n bell 
and a triangle. 




Beacon black and 
red. 




1892 

1896 

Round tower ... 


Lantern «. 


Square tower 


Do. 

1 

iron staFT 


Do. 

1 

1 

1 

!.4ttticc work stair ... 



Do. 


A pole 

12 

Do. 

1868 

Octagonal, masonry 

134 

Dioptric of ist 

1867 

tower oil centre 0: 


order. 

1902 

a flat roofed tower 





Remark*^ 


Light ten and'S-half se- 
conds; eclipse four and- 
a-half seconds ; Fog-bell 
rung continuous!}’ by the 
roiling of the Vessel. 

Telegraph to Bombay. 


Eclipse two seconds’ dura- 
tion. 


The white light indicates 
the anchorage for the 
English Mail steamers at 
night. 


When Dock-gates are 
open, red over southside 
of channel. 

When Dock-gates are 
open, green over north- 
side of channel. 

■ 

When Dock-gates are 
open. 

J 


Flash ^second. Eclipses^ 
second, Flash ^ second. 
Edipse 7 seconds. 
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Wreck Chart, Bomboy Town and Inland Materials. Part If, <J», 



CLIMATIC DATA FOR ROMBAY (COLABA). 



















CLiaiATtc Data for Bostbav (CoLAnA). 
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CHAPTER II. 

PRODUCTION. 

Bombay is devoid of workitble mincriils. Traces of 
iron pyrites have been found and beautiful crystals 
of transparent and colourless sulphate of lime or 
selenite have occasionally been met with.' The stone 
obtainable in Bombay is of three kinds, vis . trap 
found in many parts of the Island, particularly on the 
eastern side, basalt found between Malabar Point and 
Mahakakshmi, and littoral concrete found in the Fort, 
Esplanade, Dhobi Talao, Girgaum and Mahim sections." 
The trap is used for building purposes and also for rotid- 
metal, the principal source of supply tit present (igoS) 
being the Sewri quarries. One brass (too cubic feet) 
of rubble stone costs on an average Rs. 4/8, and this 
is also the price of road mettil which is prepared from 
chips and spauls and not from block stone. Basalt being 
veiy difiicult to dress is used in foundations, plinths and 
walls. LimC'Stonc (kunkur) is av<iilable in small quanti- 
ties near Matunga, ’ but the quality is poor, and in 
consequence the local supply is obtained from Salscttc. 
Grtivels are not found in appreciable quantity. Bricks of 
a poor quality are made .at Matunga from Bombay cl.ay 
and arc locally used, but generally speaking the cl.ny 
found in the island is of little value for brick and tile 
making or for pottery. 

The vegetation of the island at the present dtiy is 
composed almost entirely of types which prevail in 
densely-populated areas and which arc usually known 

^ Times of India of 8tli January 1851. Aun^cr in liib letter of 
Janujiry 6tli, 1672-73, to Court of Dircctor.s stated tliat while 
inspecting new Works without the Tank he had discovered iron, 
and asked for a mining expert .and books on minerals to be sent 
out. No further action appears to bare been taken. 

Sec article on Geology, chapter I, 

’ Dr. huist, lecturing on the raised beach of Bombay, remarked 
tiiat it consisted of sand, gravel, and sea-shells converted into a 
solid concrete by cementation. Of this material a large number 
of the oldest houses in the native town were at th.at date (1849) 
built. (Bombay Times and Journal of Commerce, Sept. a6, 1849). 


Minerals, 
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:is wccdb of cultivation.* Mo.sl of tlic trees arc gronn 
along the road-sides,* a certain number are cultivated in 
groves and orchards for their .shade or for their fniit !md 
other products, while the ordinary .shrubs and trees 
which grow wild in most towns and villages of the 
western const-line are also met with in considerable 
numbers'. Many non-indigenoiis .species are grown in 
public and private gardens, and of these few run wild.' 

The common indigenous wild trees and agricultural 
plants arc as follows :—jlftcMio CImmpacn, a planted 
tree ; Artabotryi cdoratitsimu, an ornamental climber with 
very fragrant flowers; >f»c)iu si/uanwstt (the custard- 
apple) and Aiioiia Tclinilata (the bnllocic's heart), which 
arc both abundantly grown for their fruit : the Cissam- 
polos Parcirn, a common hedge-climber ; the water- 
lilicf, Nympha-a LolitssxiA hympluea stMuia, with white, 
purple and more nirely blue blossoms, which arc seen in 
most tanks ; and the Mexican poppy {Arpcmotie mexi- 
ffltifl) which is common in waste spots, and vies in pro- 
fusion with Parlttlaca e/erma. One of the handsome.st 
trees is the CnlophyHumlnaphyllnm or Alexandrian laurel, 
which prefers a sandy soil near the sea ; several species 
of Side and AbuHhn indicitm occur in waste places ; 
while in low-lying tracts, liable to flooding during the 
monsoon, the Malachra capitata, originally introduced 
.as a rival to jute, is vety conunon. Among avenue trees 
the principal arc the Thnpcsia pvpuhtea [Bhendi) and 
the Adansonia disitala (Baobab), while the Bombax mala- 
bariciim (silk-cotton tree) is a conspicuous wild tree 
throughout the hot-weather months. Common also arc 


r Pfot®”" G. A. Gnrnmle. See 

.also A Ca/ahgue of lie Phnjs gnmag m Bombay and tis I'leini/y, 
‘* 35 Bombay Timc.s, February =8lh! 


’ A targe number of trees were planica about 1851, in particular 
a fine avenue “from the Apollo Gate to the Native Toim " f e 

ateng the taplanade to Dhobi Talao.- Bombay Times, June ist,’ 

>Thc character of Ute island's production appears to l,au- 
changed considerably during the latter half of the cichtccnth and 
the olnetecuth centuries j for at the commcnccramt of the 
«enth century, the soil was described as “noor ..nrf a-™- - 
sandy rock, producing lilUc else besides batty, cocoa nuts ^nd a 
few greens." Cobbe's Cfaurcb of Bombay (1714) ’*'* “ 
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the Stcrciilia Jaitida, Triumfelta rhomboiitcn, and several 
species of Corchorus or jute, which flower nbour the 
close of the monsoon. The most beautiful monsoon-planl 
is probably a wild variety of Impnlicns Balsamvia ; imi 
among first class fruit-trees must be reckoned several 
varieties of Citrus deenmana (the pomelo or shaddock). 
Feronia Elephanfum (wood-apple) and yEglc Rlarvielos 
(bad tree) are widely planted, us also are Mcha 
Azadirachta (tiim), the bark of which is used as a 
febrifuge, and b/e/ia Acedararh or Persian lilac. Zisyphtu 
/ujuba (bar or bsr) is constantly seen ; several species 
of vine, notably Fi/is canwsa, are found in hedges, while 
tlie Sapinduccte are chiefly represented by the Cardic- 
spermum Helicacabum (balloon vine)nnd the wide!) -planted 
Sapindtts trifthulus (soap-nut tree). The island has long 
been famous for its superior varieties of mango (Mangi/era 
iiidicji) ; the Anacardium occideniatc (cashew-nut), the 
Spondias mangifem (hog-plum), which has naturalized 
itself, and the Spoudias ncumtmia, are all common ; and 
specimens in abundance will be found of the Monuga 
ptfrygospenna (horse-radish tree), the fruits of which are 
sold as vcgctiiblcs in the local markets.' 

Several species of Croiahria occur ns weeds, notabl} 
Crotalaria rctusa and Crotalaria zvrnicosa, which bear 
bright-coloured (lowers, and Civla/iiriiijimcca [i>\xn-hcn\p), 
which yields a well-known commercial fibre. Among 
cultivated beans may be mentioned Cyavwpsis Psoratoidcs 
(the guiir), P/iasca/ns lunahis, Phascolus SJinigo {mug), 
Phiiseolics rndiatus [udtd], Dolichos Lahlab [zalpatadi], 
Psaphocarphus tctragovolobus (chaudhari), and Ctiuaviilia 
eusiformis. Wild indigos, notably Jnhgofcia hiisula, 
appear in the uncultivated tracts ; the Abrus pneatouus 
[giiuj), with red and black seeds, grows in hedges ; the 
Eryihrina indica (the coral-tree) is a brilliant -■•ight in the 
hot weather ; the blue and white Clitoria tcruaUa has lun 
wild in hedge-rows ; the Inga dttlris is a well-known tree, 
while both the Poinciann Regia (gold mohur tree) and the 
Cassia Fistula (the Indian laburnum) have been uidely 

^ Subsc<]ucnt to iSsn Dr. (now SirGcorgc) Birdweed introduced 
several specimens of the genus BosreeUia into the island fioni the 
Soin.a]i coast. 

S 
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climbs amid hedges and thickets ; a few species of Erf- 
thrma and Canscora put forth bright flowers j the surface 
of ponds bears tlie Limnanihemum crhiaUim ; while one 
of the commonest small trees is the Cordia Myxa, the 
fruit of which is often pickled and eaten. 

A'uong the commonest weeds are several species of 
Heliatropmm and Trichodesnia, and the Datum fuituosa, 
which grows in abundance ; the Cuscuta appears as a 
parasite on trees and shrubs ; while climbers of the order 
Convolvulacea are repro.sented by A rgyreia spcciosajpomaiu 
Bona nox, Ipomeea coccinea, IpomcBU Quamoclii, Ipomcea 
digitaia, Ipomaa eriocarpa, Ipomaa rcnijormis. Jpomaa 
aquatica, Ipomwa campamilabi, IpomiBa Turpethum, and 
Ipotntsa biloba, which is a sand-binding coast-plant. The 
Solanum xanthoearpum grows down to the sea-shore ; and 
the Lycopersiciim esculenium (tomato), Capsiatm fnitescens 
(chili) and Solanitm melongeiia * (brinjal) are all cultivated. 

Many characteristic weeds belong to the Serophtilanneir, 
among them being Linario rumostssima, Sutem qlandti- 
losa, Lindenbergta wticasfolia, Sicinodia viscosa, Steinodia 
serrata, Linmophila, Vandellia, Bonuaya and Scoparia 
dttlcis. The Millingtoma hortensis is planted, as also is 
the Oroxyhim indimm, a small tree with broad sword- 
shaped fruits ; the Pedalittm Murcx, a yellow-flowered 
denizen of grassy lands, is used for medicinal purposes ; 
the Hygrophila spimsa, a handsome blue-flowered shrub, 
clings to damp soil, and the Asystasia violacca is olten 
seen in hedgerows. Widely distributed also are the Hap- 
lanthtis vcriicillaris, certain kinds of Justicia and Ewigia, 
the Lippia nodiflora, appearing on the banks of pools, and 
the Lantana Camara which has become a pest. Several 
gardens contain the Dnranta Plumerii, and the Tectona 
grandis (teak), Gmelina arborea, Vitcx Ncgundo and 
several kinds of C/crorfeWrow, both wild and cultivated. 
On muddy tidal-banks flourish the Avicennia alba and 
Avtccnnia (while mangroves), and the Acanihwi 

ilicifolius or blue-flowered sea-holly. 

^ See Maria Graham’s Journal of a Residence in India (18*3), 
p. 24 The fruit is as largre as a baking pear, and is excellent 
cither atewed or broiled* The natives cat it plain boiled) or made 
into curry." 
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The Labiatat supply such plants as Ocimim camm, 
Ocimthn Basilicnm, Oeimum sanctum (tulsi), Pogostemm 
paniflorus, Sahia plebcia, Nepeta mderalis, Anismeles 
aaattt, Lconums stbincus and several kinds of Leitcas-, 
one or two kinds of Bocrhaavia are ubiquitous; and under 
Amarantaccas fall the Cclosut argettten, Digera arvensk, 
Amaraiiius spiuostts, Achyraat/ies asperu and Alternanthm 
scssilis. Several species of Loranthns prevail as destruc- 
tive parasites on trees ; the Euphorbia, Acaiypha and Ph^- 
lanlhus are not uncommon in one form or another ; the 
Putranjiva Roxbnrghii is planted ; and the Eicimts cm- 
mums (castor-oil plant) and Jatropha Curcas (purging-nul) 
are ubiquitous, the former growing spontaneously and 
the latter being piented on the boundaries of com- 
pounds. 

.\mong fig-trees the species most in evidence are the 
Ficus Beugalensis (banian), planted on road-sides, the 
Fietts rcligiosa (pipal) and Fiats Rumphti The Arto- 
catpus inlegrifoha (jack-tree) is grown for its fruit, 
and good specimens of Arlocatpus iixcisa (bread-fruit tree) 
are occasionally seen. The Casuarina cquisclijolia is 
planted ; while among aquatic plants, other than the few 
already recorded, are Hydrilla vcrticilliila, Va/lisiierie 
spiralis, OUelia alismoidcs, Potamogeton and Ulriadaria. 
The large family of Orchids is very poorly represented, 
Saccotttbium Wtghlianmn, one of the few epiphytic species, 
and Habenariacommelinifolia, which springs up during the 
rains, being tlie only notable kinds. A few Curcumas and 
the Costas spcciosus also flourish during the monsoon. 

Of fruits there are several varieties of plantains, not- 
ably the large ted kind, moderately palatable plnet 
apples, which would repay more careful cultivation, and 
one or two species of Z)rejfo,ca or yam, one of them — 
Diuscorea saliva — being a monsoon hcdge-climbcr. A 
magnificent lily, the Gloriosu superba, flowers in hedges 
towards the close of the monsoon, tind many species of 
Commclina appear in weed-form till over the island. 

Excluding numerous kinds acclimatized and planted in 
gardens, the palms of the island include the Areca 
Catechu {Supart), Caryota ureus (Fish-tail palm). PhiBttix 
j)'te/ns(wild dats), Borassnsflabelit/er ({an palm), and 
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Cocos nncifcra (cocoa-nut palm).* The Bulrush tribe is 
repreocntccl by the Typha atigusiata, and the Arum tribe 
by the Cryptocorync, Amorphophallus cnmpanulatus, 
Amorphophalltis comnwfatus, Colocasia and Alocasia. 

Lemna (duckweed) covers the .surface of many a pond, 
while such sedges as Kyllhigia, Pycrcus, Juncdlus, 

Cypents, Eleocharis, Fimbristylis and Scirpw are fairly 
representative of the Cyperacece. 

Lastly among the Graminea: must be reckoned the 
cereals Panictiiii, Cnts galH, Orysa sattia (Rice), Zea 
Mays (Maize), the wild grasses, Paspalim di\iichttm, 
Paspttlum sdngiiiiialc, Eriochloa polystachya, Punicum 
colottttm, Setaria intermedia, Saccharum spontancum, 
Aplttdavaria, Andropogon halepensis, Andropogon sqttam- 
oszis, Anthcsicria citiuta, Cynodoa DacfyLn, Eragroslu 
amabiiis, Diplachne Jttsca, and various cultivated species 
of Bamboo."* 

The liquor-yielding trees of the island are the cocoa- Liqtm- 
nut palm or mad {Cocos nucifeia), the brab or tad [Boras- 
st,s Jlabelliformis) and the date-palm or shindi [Phasnix 
sylvcsiris),^ Of these the first named is the most pro- 

^ See Maria Graham's Journal of a Residence in India ('^^ 3 } > 

Forbes' Oriental Memoir?!, Vol. I, p 24, 29 <•/ $eq. (1766). Mrs, 

Rhvood (Narrative of an Overland Journey, 1830) also mentions 
these palms, and the tamarind, plantain, bamboo, banian and 
pipal. She elsewhere enumerates the goldmohur, oleander, 

Hibiscus^ the Malabar and Ceylon creepers, a few Chinn and other 
rose-trees, the Glor osa superbut the jasmine, Indian lig, Pa/ma 
C/trts(i or Pteiuus co 7 iimuuts, the milh-bubh, (he nioi, and the 
babul ; and among vegetables and fruits, onions, sweet potatoes, 
yams, brinjul, bhendi (/libiscus escitlenitis)^ cardamoms, lUbtard- 
apples, shaddocks, pomegranates, water-melons, guavas and jack- 
fruits. Sec also Ives' Voyages {1773); Asiatic Journal and ^lonthlj 
Register, 1 83S. Other kinds of palms, which arc now grown m 
the S'ictoria Gardens, are glrecit lu/csccnvf Arenga saecharifera^ 
which supplies sugar and an inferior kind of sago, Cocos plumosa 
from Brazil, Coco^ WcdticUana from South America, Dietyosperma 
of two species, Elfuis guineensis from West Africa, Ilutoca For- 
steriaiM and Horoea Belmoriana from Lord Howe island, Hyophorbe 
amaricaulU from Mauritius, Livistona of various kinds, ^fari^ncs^o 
car\ot(efotia trom New Grenada, and other species from Californin 
and the Pacific Islands* 

'■* Further remarks on the plants, trees and ferns of the island 
will be found in Warden's Report of I^'indcdTcnurcs, p. 25 ; Times 
of India of 12th December (883; Times of India of 23rd July 
ibSo; Times of India of 23 Ui Fcbruar3MS6o. 

’ Other palms occasionally found in the island arc Cocos soboli^ 
jera, PIuvniK dadylifcra^ Areca catechu (the betel), Orendona 
regia, a brazilian tree to be scon in the Victoria Gardens, Syphanr 
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ductive, as it is .ilso the commonest, there being approxi- 
mately 100,000 cocoa-nut trees in Bombay. The area 
under palms is 8707 acres. They are very numerous 
on the western side of the i.sland, tlic soil in these parts 
being sandy and therefore well suited to their cultivation. 
The usual method of starting a cocoa-nut garden is to 
plant about 40 large unhusked nuts at the depth of one 
foot in a specially-prepared bed, which is thoroughly 
soaked with water for three or four months. Considerable 
labour IS saved by planting the nuts at the commencement 
of the monsoon. The seedlings appear at the end of this 
period, and remain undisturbed for two years, after which, 
at the commencement of the monsoon, they are transfer- 
red to .sandy soil and planted two feet deep in rows 
12 to 18 feet apart. A sp.ice of about 15 feet is left 
beta een each two plants. The ground around e.ich plant 
IS hollowed to a depth of 12 inches and is enriched once 
a year, during the monsoon, with cither fish manure or 
cowdung or a mixture of the latter and bitter oil cake. 
A tree planted near the seashore or on low ground 
grows to a height of about So feet and lives for 
roughly a hundred years, while those inland attain 
a greater age, but are less lofty and less produc- 
tive. The presence of brackish water and abundance of 
fish manure ensure a vigorous tree. As a rule no tree 
yields nuts until it is ten years’ old, nor is it tapped until 
that period has expired ; but once it has been cut a 
healthy tree will give a daily supply of juice for about 

40 years and yields about a hundred nuts. Various are 
the uses to which the cocoa-nut tree is put. Its juice, 
consumed to some extent in its primary' condition, is 
converted into liquor at the local distilleries' j the kernel 
of the nuts is largely used in culinary preparations ; the 
oil extracted from the older nuts is used as a hair-wash ; 


Tnd on palm to be seen in Seivrl 

lo«et ind GranAledical 

^ “sraall Chinese palm which 

Gaz’l’tTer,'’^^rXXV?;^.1^^^ 

“ J''®" "'.’■“"S'y applied to the juice of the 
^ rightly rtfers only to the juice of the brab. Tlie 
true name of cocoa-nut liquor is 7nadu 
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its leaves are utilized for thatchingf huts, the shell of the 
nuts as fuel, and the fibres of the husk in the preparation 
of coir ; while when no longer capable of yielding fruit or 
toddy, the wood makes excellent water pipes. 

To judge from Fryer's account, the greater portion of 
the island must have been under cultivation in 1675;' 
but the credibility of this view is to some extent dis- 
contenanced by the amount of quit-rent payable under 
Aungier’s Convention," and it seems reasonable to suppose 
that during the troublous years immediately succeeding 
the marriage of Charles II with the Infanta of Portugal 
a certain amount of land felt out of cultivation. The 
extension of the cultivated area at any rate seems to 
have been one of the chief objects of the Company’s 
policy, for in 1679 they urged upon the Council at Surat 
the need of improving “ a considerable quantity of 
ground on each side the Company’s garden which Mr. 
Petit while Deputy-Governor converted into sugar-cane 
fields'”, and about the same date demanded also that 
the uncultivated area should be surveyed, drained, 
rendered fit for agriculture and leased out in order to 
partly defray heavy Civil and Military charges.* By the 
close of the seventeenth century a certain amount of 
progress was discernible. People had been encouraged 
to settle and cultivate the soil ; a certain area had been 
assigned to the Company’s Gentu iHindu) soldiers, who 
paid a half share of the produce of the soil to Government; 
while the cultivation of cocoa-nut and date palms and of 
several varieties of vegetables and fruit was largely 
practised. The mangoes of Bombay, which had been 
very carefully nurtured by the Portuguese, still maintain- 
ed their standard of excellence, but the production of 
staple crops was disappointing. 

At the commencement of the eighteenth century the 
recovery of lands liable to inundation was prosecuted 
more earnestly, and resulted in the provision and cultiva- 
tion of “the old salt batty grounds”, reclaimed by 

^ Fryer’s Historical Account, quoted in Cliap. I, supra. 

’ Warden’s Report on Landed Tenures, p. 27. 

' India Papers. Court’s letter of March iqtli, 1679-80 to Surat. 

’ W.irden's Report. 
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means of the dam at Sion and Dharavi, and of “ the new 
salt batty groun Js ”, which owed their existence to the 
rough dam constructed prior to the Hornby Vellard. By 
1725 the yield of rice had from these causes greatly 
increased, while the number of palms in the island was 
csiimatedat 110,000 Then followed a cycle ofbad years. 
In 1731 the rain-fall was very deficient ; in 1733 the Kun- 
bis emigr,ited in large numbers to Salsette in consequence 
of the prohibition of fish-manure; in 1736 a plague of 
caterpillars damaged the island’s crops, and in the 
following year there was serious drought.' Grose, 
referring to the island about this date (1750), stated that 
the bulk of the proprietors and cultivators were “ Roman 
Catholic Mestizos and Canarins. The first are a mixed 
breed of the natives and Portuguese ; the others purely 
aborigines of the country converted to what the Portu- 
guese call the taith. The other landowners are Moors, 
Gentus and P.irsis ; but these last are of more modern 
date, having since purchased on the island," In speak- 
ing of the land he adds that it was chiefly “ employed in 
cocoa-nut groves or oarts, rice-fields and onion grounds, 
which arc reckoned of an excellent sort on this island. 
The cocoa-nut groves or oarts make the most consider- 
able part of the landed property, being planted whenever 
the situation and soil are favourable to them.’" Sixteen 
years later (1766) Forbes recorded the fact that "each 
spot that will admit of cultivation and is not occupied by 
houses, is sown with rice or planted with cocoa-nut trees,” 
but added that the island was so rocky, so circum- 
scribed and so unequal in level that it could not produce 
sufficient grain for the population in any one yeat^. 
Statistics of cultivation during this period are not avail- 
able ; but it appears that in 1780 the total outturn of rice 
was about 3,400 niudiis (one jKKcfn= 2400 Bombay sers), of 
which 1,100 came from the Bombay district and 2,300 
from Mahim.* 

During the early portion of the nineteenth century the 

* Bombay Gazetteer Materials, Part 111 , 317. 

Ciroic’!, Vi'y.ige,'45-48. 

’ Forbes' Oriental Memoirs, I, zz. 

* For details sec Bombay Gazetteer Materials, Part III, 4321 454 - 
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expansion of the town commenced to set a limit upon 
the progress of cultivation. About the date of Heber’s 
visit (1838) the area of rice-land was still considerable, 
bul between 1835 and 1850 it gradually decreased from 
167,435 (one biirga — 60 square yards) to 165,000 

burgtts. Garden cultivation however still maintained its 
popularity, as at the date (1813) when Mrs. Graham saw 
acres of land covered with brinjals and other vegetables. 
The economic progress of the town however eventually 
curtailed the area of garden-land, much of which was 
absorbed during the latter half of the nineteenth century 
by railways, roads and buildings. 

According to the census of igoi the population engag- 
ed in purely agricultural pursuits numbers 2,330, while 
the total area at present (1909) under cultivation 
measures a690'3i acres (including grass lands) distribut- 
ed as shown below : — 


Nature of Land. 

Area in acres. 

Wa^te or grass 

3 S 9 ' 9 o 

Growing cocoa-nut and other palms 

870 70 

Garden (fruit, flowers, vegetables) 

74643 

Rice ... 

477'« 

Crops other than rice 

336’o6 

Total ... 

zbgo'it 


Rice is the staple crop of the island and is grown in 
such areas as are still unoccupied by houses or cocoa-nut 
plantations, namely between Sion and .Matiinga on the 
east of the railway, and in the Dadar, Varli and Mahim 
sections. Two modes of rice-growing prevail in Bombay, 
the lavani and rahachi lagvad. The former and commoner 
method consists in the transplantation of seedlings, the 
latter in sowing seeds that have sprouted. Th“ soil and 
seasons are well-suited to the crop, but its cultivation is 
not regarded with as much favour as the cultivation of 
cocoa-nut palms, being more expensive and in the end 
much less profitable than the latter. Artificial irrigation 
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of rice is unknown in the isinnd. Some rice lands .ire 
used for tending: veg:ctablcs in dry reason. The garden 
lands arc mostly in Sion, Matunga, Sctvri iind Parel. 

Birds. » Tlic list of such birds as arc common A’isitors to, or 
residents of, the island is a large one, containing, ns it 
does, a large proportion of the birds common to the 
neighbouring districts of the mainland. The jungle 
crow {4) and housc-crou' (7) arc siifiiciently well-known 
to require bare mention ; the rufous-tailed babbler 
(1131 or the white-eye (azb), and the common 

iora {243) are familiar to naturalists ; as also are the flights 
of chloropsis (248, 252) which haunt the wild fig-trees and 
the bulbuls (278, 289 and 305) which frequent the gardens. 
Conspicuous too arc the drongo (327), several species of 
uarbicr, shrike, and oriole, the rose-coloured starling 
(328) nhich visits the Fort when the Eiylhriiiainiieaii 
in llottcr, and four species of myna. The fly-catchers are 
represented by three distinct spreies and share possession 
of the island’s gardens with the bush-chat (608, 625), red 
.stiirt {O44), Indian robin (66:), magpie robin (663) and 
blue rock-thrush (693) ; the baya (720) exhibits its 
peculiar nests on many a tree' ; while the sparrow.s (775, 
77G) vie uiththccrag-martin(Sii) and thcsw.allows (813, 
81S and S23) for possession of the city’s buildings. Five 
.species of wagtails visit the island, in particular the 
gr.iy (S3:) and gr.ay-Iic.idcd (833) species, as also do the 
pipits (840, 847) and five .species of lark, the commonest 
representatives of the latter being the Indian sky-lark 
(861) and the ashy-crowntd finch-lark (879). Familiar too 
arc the sun-birds (894, 895, poij.TickclI’s flowcr-peckcr 
(919)1 and the various 'vood-pccker.s, barbels including 
the “ coppersmith ” (1019) and bee eaters.’ The family 

'Tliis supplU-dbyJlr.C. A. Comber. The fiBiircsin 

hmefcets refer to the •• F.iuna of Rritisl, India •• (Bird,). See 
Mr. I. 11. Attken’b Common nird** of nomb.iy. 

Fora (lescriplion of these ne-l, see Forbes' Oricital Memoirs, 

> A specimen of the common tVrjncck (/.,•« r /erjii.V/fli 003) 
w.A,sbotne.a, the teniporaij- Fort Trust Office in the new Pock- 
m September .906. This thr only recorded !n,l.mcc of its 
ftppearnnee in tlir nriq’bbourhnod. 
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of kingfishers sends tliree well-known representath'es and 
also occasionally the rare three-toed kingfisher ( 1040),' 
and a glimpse is sometimes vouchsafed of the Indian 
hoopoe (1067). Swifts, the Alpine (1068), Indian (1073) 
and palm-swift (1075) 3te as common as the night-jar 
(1091) and the various members of the cuckoo family, 
among the latter being the hel(ii2o) with its per- 
sistent note. Another regular resident is the concal or 
crow-pheasant (1130). 

Although the blossom-headed paroquet (ir39)and the 
loriquet (1150) have only occasionally been seen, the 
rose-ringed paroquet (1 1 38) is one of the commonest urban 
residents, — more familiar even than the screech-owl ( 1 152) 
and the spotted owlet (i 180]. Among larger birds must 
be mentioned the osprey (11S9), black vulture (iiqt), 
long-billed (1194) and white-backed (1196) vultures, 
scavenger vulture (1197), white-eyed buzaard-eagle 
(1220), white-bellied sea-eagle (122^) and more than one 
kind of kite, harrier and falcon. The last named, though 
seen at times near the Oval, usually frequent the low- 
lying open ground in Byculla and Parel. The blue rock 
pigeon (1292) swarms in the town with its semi-domesti- 
cated relatives, the spotted dove (1307) and the little 
brown dove (1309) are both well-known, while among 
birds that visit the less frequented northern areas of the 
island are the common quail (1355), rain quail (1336), 
rock bush-quail (1337), painted partridge (1373] and 
bustard-quail (1382). Rare also are the lesser fiorican 
.(1416) ', and the bronze-winged (1428) and pheasant tailed 
(1429) jacanna’, which haunt the tanks or marshy parts 
of the island during the monsoon ; while the n atcr hen 
(1401) and the coot (1403) are not often seen, though thej 
are common enough in the immediate neighbourhood of 
Bombay. The sociable lapwing (1437) and the eastern 

^ A specimen of this bird, now in the Natural History Society’s 
Museum, was caught in the Government Dockyard. 

^ One of these was shot in 1888 near the Mahalahshmi race- 
course. 

“ These birds were seen in numbers during the monsoons of 
igoo— 1903 between the Grant Koad and Mahalakshmi Stations of 
the B. B and C. I. Railway. 
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{foWcn plover (1439) have been recognized/ and each 
succeeding winter brings the little ringed plover ( 1447 ) 
these shores, in company with the sea-pie (1450) and the 
curlew (1454). 

The common sandpiper (1460) haunts the tanks and 
ihc sca-slioro, and is as frequent a visitor to the Yacht 
Club lawn as ihe leaders of Bombay society ; but its 
brethren, the wood sandpiper (1461) and the green .sand- 
piper (1462), rarely quit the shelter of Ihc more secluded 
tanks and ditche.s The redshank (1464) and greensbank 
(1466) loie the more marshy areas, while among snipe 
the common or fantail (1484), the pintail (14S5), the jack 
(1487) and the painied snipe (iqbS) arc still to be seen 
near the m.ingrove-swamps or low-lying tracts in the 
north of the i'laiid.' The gulls arc a numerous family, 
ranging from the great black-headed (1489) and brown- 
headed (1491) gulls to the gull-billed tern {1499)) crested 
tern (1501,1502) and whitc-chcekcd tern (1508).’ The 
little cormorant (152S) is more frequently .seen than the 
booby or brown gannet (1530) which is usually driven in 
hy .stress of weather ; but the common heron (1555)1 tl'o 
c.ittle egret (156a) and the reef-heron (1563) are regular 
visitanis, haung escaped the persecution which has 
decimated the little egret (15C1), once so common in all 
parts of the island. A targe tamarind in Marine Linc.s 
was at one time the yearly nesting place of the pond heron 
(1565) which now frequents more open localities, and 
many a resident has caught the unmistakcable cry of the 
night-heron (1568), sailing under cover of darknc.ss across 

‘ A llock or some soor 30 sociable lapwing freqaented the Oval 
from December 181)9 lo Kebronty 19a •• 1 hey were quite Unme and 
had probably been driven to Bombay by Ihc presence of famine in 
their usii.il hannis. A Hock of golden plover was seen on the Flats 
in 1S77 b) Mr. J, D. Invcrarity and .anolher lioek in irS3 on the 
-itf ol tlic present race course. Journal, Homb.ay Nat. Hist. Soe. 

11.44. 

s Until a comparatively recent dale the common and pininil 
snipe were sonicicnlly numerous near the race^ioursc and in the 
north of llic ist ind 10 justify shoaling. But the numbers have 
grcallj decreased, Mr. Comber records the appearance of ,a 
snipe near D.adar station in February, >;a6. 

- Mr. Comber records having caught a specimen of the Panavan 
Tern (1.S13, i'l/rna anmr//ir/aj on a steamer in nenih.iy harheur 
in Di'cctnber, IN)9 Ihiu in Ihc only recorded instance of its 
appe.nrance in Borabny. 
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the Apollo Bandar to the mainland. But the last-named 
bird is now as rarely seen as the bittern (1574) which 
may once have been a regular visitor.’ Ducks of various 
species are found about the harbour but do not appear to 
settle on the island, with the single exception of the whist- 
ling teal {1589) which is visible any morning on the more 
secluded tanks.° 

Though sea-turtles, the green and the logger head Reptiles and 
have been seen on the shores of the island, they are llolluscs. 
nothing like so well-known as the fresh-water turtle, 

Trionyx leithii, and fresh-water tortoise, Ntcoria trijw^a, 
which inhabit the cisterns .md wells. Lizards, namel} 
the house-gecko, garden-lizard, common skink, and 
sometimes also the gliorpad (Varauus bengalcnsis), are 
known to most residents, as also are various snakes, 
such as the blind snake, rat snake (dhaman), paddy- 
field snake, green keel-back, wart-snake, whip-snake, 
and sand-snake. The python, which is common in the 
Konkan, may occur occasionally, as also Russell's viper 
and the phursa [Echis carinata), while specimens of the 
cobra and krait {Bungariu fasciatus) have been killed 
about Malabar Hill and other less crowded spots. Sea- 
snakes belong roughly to four distinct species but have not 
so far been definitely classified ’ To Balrachians belong 
the bull-frog,’ the small water-frog, the tree-frog 
[Rhacophorusmacidalus] and the toad (Bnfo melauostictus). 

The shell-lish of Bombay approximate in kind to those 
found in other parts of the Konkan, the chief edible 
bivalves being the mussel, cockle, ms'-etrix tnofphina, 

Meioc solandii, Chione pvi£uis, Chione radiata. Tapes 
nialabttrica, Donax incamatus, Asapkis dip/m Anatina 
labiata. The chief edible univalves are the Turbo ele^'aiis, 
regularly collected in Back Day, Purpura bufo and 

'Mr J. O. Invcrarity shot a bittern in Oclober, 1877 close to the 
present site of the James Greaves Colton Mill. Journ. Bom. Nat. 

His, Soc. II, 

' Mr. E.H.Aitken shot a specimen ofthegoosander(^/iri2-/ircii> 
lor, 1613) in the harbour in December, tSSb. 

' Kor a description of sea-snakes see Bombay Times of fith 
August, 184C, and 9th May, 1S55. 

■* See Ives' Voyage (1754) for description of frogs. He also 
mentions a Tcrapin, supposed to be zoo years old, which was 
kept at Government House, Farel. 
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Purpura caiwijrf i (bltikany Several species of octopus 
andcullle-fish are brought to market ; but tlie oysiers of 
the barb ur are regarded with less favour than those 
found at Kanclii, Vcrawal and Kartvar. With the CN-cep- 
tion of certain kinds found only in the higher ranges of 
the Western Ghats, the lar.d-snails, slugs and water- 
snails of Bombay are identical with the species common 
throughout Western India. 

Wild Am- Bombay is now so populous and so largely built 
nials. ■ jt ogjfs no .attraction to any anim.al ex- 

cept such as frequent human habitations. Thus monkeys 
[Primafes) have not existed in a strictly wild state for 
several generations ; but considerable numbers .arc kept 
as pets in confinement and, occasionally making their 
escape, live for a time at hirge in the neighbourhood of 
temples. The Felida’ arc never seen’ and n all pro- 
bability the only member of this family of carnivora 
properly belonging to the island in old times was the jun- 
gle eat (Palis cliaus). Amongst the Viverrida:, the small 
Indian civet {48) ( Viverricnla nudaccensis) and the Indian 
palm-civet (51) (Paradaxurus niger) may occasionally be 
found in the northern portion of the island, while the 
mungoose (60) il/crpef/es mungo] is of fairly frequent 
occurrence in Sewri, Sion and Mahim. Among Hyamida, 
the .striped hymna (66) (Hyaena rirthfo) is a regular 

‘ In the vernacular Ihe larger univalves arc termed htha, the 
smaller tii&i, the blvaU'CS sAr/r, and conrlcs dtikari* 

° The numbers given in brackets agivinst various species refer 
to The Fauna of British India, Mammals. 

> Forbes (Oriental Memoirs, I) mentions jackals, squirrels and 
hedgehogs as Uic only wild animals in Bombay in 1813, while 
Heber(i8jg) speaks of theoccasion.al occurrence of hymnas only. 

The Bombay Courier of isi December 1829 records the sudden 
appearance of a tiger at Maragon. The animal had .apparently 
ssvum across the harbour and landed near the ruined Mazacon 
Fort, and thence «as drivei to the compound of Mr. Hcnsliaw's 
bungalow, where he was evcntu.ally shot by the guard of the 
dockyard and certain Arabs. He measured 8 feet 8 inches. 

On the znd March, 1858, the crew of the Steamer ‘ Aden’ killed 
a large tiger in the harbour, which was swimming across to Mawi- 
gon from the opposite shore (Bombay Times, March 6th, 1858) ; 
and on the 25th January, 1S63, another tiger w.-is killed in Mahim 
after wounding a Parsi oart-owner and committing otlier damage 
(Times of India, January 77th, 1823). On the 7111 February 1859 a 
six-foot leopard appeared in a lane near Kalbadevi road and was 
shot by Mr. Forjett, Commissioner of Police fBomb.iv Times, Sth 
Februarj’, 1E59). 
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resident of the southern portion of Salsette, but hardly 
ever ventures into Bombay in these days'; but the Canidcc 
are well represented by the jackal (69) [Canis aureus), 
which frequents certain portions of Malabar Hill and the 
north of the island. Of the Sorictdm the commonest 
representative is the grey musk shrew or “ musk-rat”, 
(ti8) (Croeidura ccendeit), which is found in most houses. 

Bats of various kinds are common, notably the fruit- 
bat or flying-fox (134) (Pieropiis medius) ; the short-nosed 
fruit-bat ( 1 38) [Cympterns ■tnarginaUis) ; the horse-shoe bat 
(150) (Shinohphus affinis) ; and the bi-coloured leaf-nosed 
bat (166) [Hipposidenis bicoloi^ which haunts Sewri fort. 
To these may be added the Indian vampire (169) [Mega- 
derma lyrd) ; Kelaart’s bat (186) (Pipufretlusmdicus) ; the 
pipistrelle (iSy) [Pipisirellus abranms) ; Dormer’s bat (193) 
[Pipistrelha dormeri ) ; pipislruUus mimtis (1870) ; and the 
yellow bat (194) [Scotophilus kuhlii). In all probability 
members of the Emballonuridce family, which are common 
in the Konkan, will be found in Bombay. 

The common Rodents include the striped squirrel (233) 
[Sciums palmarumf', the long-tailed tree-mouse (270) 
[Vandeletiria oleracea), discovetsA at Mahim ; the com- 
mon Indian rat (272) [RUts ralttis) and the brown rat (^74) 
[Mas decumamis]. The latter is not indigenous, but was 
introduced from ships many years ago and has succeeded 
to a large extent in ousting the Indian rat. The soft- 
furred field-rat, (290) [Mas mcttada), the field-mouse {287) 
[Leggada buduga), and the spiny-mouse (289) (ilfnr platy- 
ihrix) also occur, but are not so common as the ordinary 
house-mouse, the mole-rat (295) [Nesocia bengalensts) 
which frequents the low-lying tracts, and the bandicoot, 

^Alar^e hysna was killed in ag^arden at Mazagon in 1^14, 
(The Bombay rourier, July nth, 1614). The Times of India of 
3rd September iboS records the appearance of ahyanain October 
1S0.1 in the compound of Randall lodge occupied by General 
Bellasis It probably came from Malabar HilU 

^ A new species was recently described by Mr R. C. Wrougliton 
under the name Fnnavihulus Fennantiij and to this seUloo 
belongs the striped town>squirreI. It was formerly classed as 
Sciurus palffmruvii which is also common in the less inhabited 
parts of Bombay, 
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which haunts the grain godowns of Mandvi. The black- 
naped hare (319. \Lepm nigricollis) still 'appears in 
Bombay at intervals but will probably disappear entirely 
in the course of the next few years.* 

The chiefdoniestic animals, horses, cattle and goats, 

he island. Buffaloes, for example, are Imported for 
milch-purposes from Gujarat, the Gir in Kathiawar. 
D ll, and Hansi in the Punjab, and when out of milk are 
ally sdd at once to make room for fresh arrivals. 

ISvn -n in Bombay the 

f" , to Ahmedabad and other 

Rs .To tVs varyingfrom 

rZrdZZ ‘he price of a Gujarat milch-buffalo 
average oI^'r * "ow risen to an 

TT- on , h ‘^'‘buffalo fetches 

remains in miiif r ^ ’ 8 to 12 seers of milk, and 

gives from .0 to 

staflrfo r r"'^' t-iwa-r bulTalo 

Xii'“ s r "t 

are very liio-hlvfnri, a 1 ‘"e milch-cattle in Bombay 

buffalo and about Rs . fLr 3-« f'”' 

which were at ano f these stables 

populated quarters ouT/cT 

importation takes place chieflv r "’‘‘h 

war, and also from Kararh' Gujarat and Kathia- 

Portio. ,f a. Bo 1.;2 Tb.gr,... 
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lection for cow’s milk which has not so strong a flavour 
as the milk of buffaloes. The best milch-cattle are those 
from the Gir with large round foreheads and curiously- 
curving horns ; but most cows from Kathiawar are good 
milkers, giving from 10 to 12 seers daily and<continuing 
in milk for 12 or iS months. The price of a Gir cow 
averages Rs. 150. The Karachi cow, which is now seldom 
seen in Bombay, is also a good milker-and costs about 
Rs. too. The Gujarat cow gives daily from 7 to 9 
seers and continues in milk for 6 or 8 months. In 
Gujarat, where the pasturage is good, she usually gives 
about 2 seers more daily than in Bombay, the milk being 
whiter in colour than that of a Karachi or Kathiawar cow. 
The average price of a Gujarat cow is Rs. 100 . The 
Deccan cow is undersized, vicious and a poor milker, and 
is therefore rarely found in Bombay dairies. It is most 
difficult to rear young buffalo-calves in Bombay, and 
about 95 per cent, of them die as a result of a somewhat 
unnatural life and of a grain-diet. The calves of cows on 
the other hand thrive well in the city. The milch, cattle 
in Bombay are as a rule kept constantly stalled, owing to 
the absence of pasture-land ; but they nevertheless keep 
tolerably healthy, if properly fed and tended. Cases are 
known of animals living for si.x and nine years in the 
same stable without ever being indisposed. 

Bullocks, which are yearly imported to the number of 
about 5,000, come principally from the Deccan and Berar 
and are used for draught purposes.’ Some also come 
from Khandesh, Gujarat and Mysore, those from Vadial, 
Kankrej and Palanpur State being considered the best. 
Some years ago the average price of a first-class bullock 
ranged from Rs. 50 to Rs. 100, while at present it 
ranges from Rs. 75 to Rs. 150. The price varies accord- 
ing to breed, a Deccan bullock being often purchased 
for Rs. 50, a Khandesli bullock for Rs. 80, a Mysore 
bullock for Rs. 100 and a Gujarat bullock for Rs. 150." 

^ Up to the ninetoonth century cattle-chaises were larBely used 
by the European residents of Bombay. In 175^ the East India 
Company allowed the Admiral in Bombay- one pair of bullochs for 
his personal use (Ives’ Voyages}. 

- For historical references to the cattle-supply, see Bomba) 
Gazetteer, Vol. XXVI, Part III, pp. 508, 509. 
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The following table shows the number of licensed 
cattle stables and of the animals in them during the last 
seven years : — 


Years | 

\o. of 
buffalo 
stables. 

, No. of 
buffaloes. 

No. of 

1 bullock 
stables. 

iNo. of 
bullocks. 

1902—03 1 

98 

8,883 

58 

2,187 

1903—04 

1 

03 

10,300 

6z 

< 2,421 

1904-05 1 


9.587 

45 

2,541 

1905—06 1 

96 

10,328 

45 

3.029 

1906—07 1 

92 

la.aao 

48 

3 . 6 ? 

1907—08 

*>4 

• 3 .M 7 

56 

4,370 

1908^09 

88 

1 14,882 

6r 

5,407 


There are two buffalo-<^nv7irf and one bullock-rfnvm’ 
in the city, the former being situated in Falkland road 
and DeLisle road, and the latter at Haines road. In 
these places a cattle-bazaar is held daily, the animals 
being bought and sold by brokers and the owners of the 
davnis receiving a commission on the sale-price. No 
auction sales are held. The number of bullocks in 
Bombay City is estimated at 20,000, the majority of 
them being housed in private or unlicensed stables. The 
commonest forms of disease among cattle are tumours, 
sores, abscesses on the neck, horn-disease, foot-disease, 
foot and mouth disease, rinderpest, mammitls and tuber- 
cu osis. Of these rinderpest and foot and mouth disease 
occur a most every year. When an epidemic occurs the 
J umcipa Commissioner opens a contagious hospital 
tor cattle and appoints qualified veterinary graduates to 
superintend it. 


Anderson notes in his S„gj,sh i„ Western India that 
several attempts were made during the :7th and 18th 

horses into 

Bombay, bu that the efforts failed owing to the diliicultv 

of keeping the animals alive during the long voyage to 

PeS'mr ^Ifl horses from the 

Persi-in Gulf had become a recognised item in the trade of 

'■ Bonib.iy G.-irctteor, Vol. XXVI. P.irt III, -o;. 
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the port, and auction sales, at which big prices were paid, 
were often held under the Tamarind Tree on the old 
Bombay Green.'- The horses now imported into Bombay 
arc mostly Arab, Australian and Persian, with a 
certain number of English, and the very large trade 
which is carried on within the city appears to have had 
its origin in a veterinary and livery stable opened by one 
George Higgs in Girgaum on the iStli M:iy iSn.- Up 
to that date and for some little time afterwards tlic num- 
ber of horses imported cannot b.ivc been veiy great ; but 
by iii39 stables had arisen in Bhendi Bazaar (Parcl Road) 
and neighbouring areas,’ and every year parties of 
Arabs, bringing horses and grey-hounds for sale, were 
accustomed to cst.-iblish themselves in a kind ofgipsj- 
cncampment near the old race-course at Byculla.* In 
the middle of last century most of the horses required 
for the army in Bombay and Bengal were purchased 
in the Arab stables of Bombay. The importation of 
Australian horses dates from about the year 1847 and 
was not at first very popular owing to the fact that 
the horses were eoar.se, wild and long-legged ; but gra- 
dually a class of middlemen sprang into existence in 
Australia which purchased the young stock from breed- 
ers, handled and trained them and then sold them to 
shippers for the Indian market.’ At the present (igog) 
date two firms, Messrs. Scott & Co., and the Bombay 
Stable Company, import most of the “ W.alcrs," which 

' Bombay Courier, iSrti, The horses Siold at these nuciions are 
described as ** Arabs, Kandnbari, Kathiawadl, Mocha Culch and 
Hindi. " In iSoo the Bombay Turf Club started a sweepstake for 
two, three and four year old colts and litlics, tn the hope that this 
woti'd “ cncourni^c the brccdinpofliorscs by gentlemen in Bombay 
and its dependencies which may wliimatrly tend to reduce the 
extravagant prices nl present demanded for hor‘‘es imported from 
the Persian Gulf, etc." 

’ Bomh'iy Courier, i 8 n. 

^ Bi^mbay Times, t 8 .) 9 i eontaint advertisements of Arab lior*‘es 
for sale at Mnsarvanji .ManckjiV stables. 

* Mrs Poslan's Western Indi.i, I, tj. Pegu ponies are mention- 
ed ns being sometimes prociiraWc at ibis d.'iie, but at a high 
price. Lady I%ilkl,ind (Choty-cbotvl, 5,b)spcaks of the liorsc-barnar, 
*' where in tlie cool of the evening the p'.clurcstjuely cloibed 
Persian and Arab dealers sil in the open nir» ‘■i]>ping coffee and 
smoking with (heir friends.*’ 

^ Times of India, .ird March 18S7. 
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arc drawn from New South Wales, Queensland and 
Victoria, while Messrs. Anderson & Co., and three 
native firms import the Arabs, whicli vary considerably in 
breed from the Ncjd and Iraki to the rather inrerior 
Gulf Arab. Australian horses arc imported practically 
all the year round, but the import of Arabs lasts only from 
October to February' in each year. 

The average number of “ Walers " annually imported 
is 3,000, and the average price of a horse ranges from 
Rs. 500 to Rs. 600. A special class are selected and 
purchased for Government by the Remount Department 
which pays an average price of Rs. 67s per horse. Ex- 
cluding Government, the largest wholesale purchasers 
until a recent date were the latcBombiiyTramw.'iyCo., 
Ld., who sometimes paid an average price of Rs. 600 per 
horse. The average was subsequently reduced to Rs.50® 
for .I horse and Rs. 400 for a gallow.iy. .Arabs are import- 
ed to the number of about 3,000 every year, and reach 
Bombay via Bagd.'id .md Basra. The ordinary well-bred 
animals average between Rs. 800 and Rs. 1,000 in price, 
but small Arabs can be purchased for Rs. so” 

Rs. 550. Racers, chargers and animals selected by 
Government for stud purposes have a special vtilue. 
Persian horses from Shiraz, if of decent breed, fetch from 
Rs. 500 to Rs. 600, the ordinary price being about 
Rs. 400, while a few Syrian horses from Damascus some- 
times find their way into Bombay and are sold at a 
cheaper rate. English and Hungarian horses arc also 
imported, theformer both for racing purposes and private 
use and the latter for domestic use, the aver.nge price 
for a horse of Hungarian breed being Rs. Soo. Smith 
batches of country-bred horses from Kathiawar, Marwar, 
the Deccan, the Punjab and Baluchistan arc sometimes 
seen in Bombay, but do not command a great sale, the 
average price of a Kathiawar! being Rs. 150. The same 
may be said of the “ stud-bred ’’ horses, that is animals 
got in India by English and Arab sires out of mares 
of the above-mentioned breeds. Good horses of -this 

‘ In 1838 a good hack cost £50 and ;6i5o was considered n 
lair price for an Arab colt of promise. (Poslan's Bombay and 
Western India.) 
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type fetch from Rs. 400 to Rs. 500 at the large horse- 
fairs in Northern India. The late Bombay Tramway 
Company 'Worked several hundreds of animals of this 
type with excellent results. About 45 per cent, of all the 
horses imported into Bombay are sold for private do- 
mestic use, from 5 to 10 per cent, of Arabs and a smaller 
percentage of Walers are sold for racing purposes, and 
the remmnderare taken by tbe Government Remount 
Department and by Native States. Of late years the 
price bf horses and ponies has increased, one of the 
highest prices ever paid being Rs. 13,000 for an Arab 
racing-pony. The export trade in horses is small. A few 
Arab stallions annually journey to England and Australia 
for stiid purposes and a few for general use to East 
Africa and Zanzibar. 

The following table shows the imports of horses, 
donkeys and mules into Bombay during the ten years 
ending 1905-06 
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'riiu ordinary b:i/,i:ir-C!it i*. ■-mall nnd sluirl-liaircd and 
liy scavcn,!;in};. 

No calllc-ibows arc held in Romba\, bn* a luirsc and 
dojf-shou' !•> held annually upon the Oval in the month of 
1‘cbniary. 

liombay ha'' been famou.'' lor it.'< fi^h-supply from 
the earliest days and fishinir n'a>: one of its chief indus- 
tries' diirinj; the pre-Uriti'-h epoch. Not only the 
harbour yielded a .supply in early limc.s, but abo tlie 
ponds and lanhs of llic island, vvhicb linve for the 
most part been filled up as' the building-area extended.’ 
During the tSib century a hc.ul-tax was imposed upon 
cacli Koli for llic right of fishing, but was snbsequenllj 
nilhdrawu, their heredil.iry right of fishing in the deeper 
waters' of the liarhoiir heliigat the .same time confiimcd 
III iSq.j fees for wharfage at Mody Kay were lesicd opoii 
the Ivotisand in ifjS'j oider'- were issued hy Government 
lor legulaling the location ol fishing-slahcs and nets 
and (or preservin';- unohsiriicted the lairnay into the 
hathour." The Kolis alone follow the occupation ol 
fishing and bring their calchc' into the liomh.o marheis 
from Colah.i, C'haupaii, -Maragon, Varll. .''ion, and Ironi 
Danda, Kandr.i, Virar, \’tsava, Kurla. l liana, Hassein 
and I'r.in in the Thana and Kolaba CnIIccior.atcs. The 
inarhel price of fisli v.iries according to sire and isbighcr 
during the monsoon-months, when the local supply is 
limited and ■.upplies paelted in ice are imported hy rail 
lioni Dillinioi.t and other towns in Gujarat. The local 
Mipply during the fair .season is moa- plentiful during 
I 'tlhtii! or high tide than at Hhan" or Inn tide Udhiin and 
JlhiiKi; occur twice in each month, the former lasting foi 
eleven days and the latter for four day s on each occasion . 

* Ives (Voj.'nn* t.i Imti.' in miles ,\l .1 tillle disl.'iiiee 

tiom (lie froni Ilf lliis InniM-i'. ,a e.ij'.WH'm Ihmii of miler, nJiiel. 
(or tlie ere.aterp.irl of die ye.if is |,erfeell) dr;, Imt diirii,;; llie 

, imiitii'-inee of die i.iitiy 'e,'isn!i and f*'i ‘nine lime .iflei serves .as 
,1 p,iiid for vsaliTinc ealde a, id sB.iri:is niili n spees nf lish .about 
I) ineiie* long .and iiol ii'iMie our miillel. The unlives r.aleli diem 

in j-re.at plenty sooii itfler die r.aiii sets in." The Hoinb.ay Courier 
of^iirusi 5 , IJI);, meiilions die f.iel of fis!ilirliigr.am;lil inp.'olson 
ISnmb.ay tireen (mw/ lllivlim-loue Cirrle). 

' Covernmeni Oiilei nia'e'r nrji.ir!iii,.'ilt N'o. .g of ! 7 -S'.if!‘tt. 


Hah ivnd 
Kislierie*. 
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The rollowinc is a list of tlic chief fish caught in 
Bombay anil ncighboiirinj' waters 


Vernacular Nantr. | SdrntISc Nnirc. Seaman u bra cagfiili 


Got .SciicnaKlanrtia ...[Mnreb • May. Stpb 

I Xorcmbrr. 

Snranf;e (I’nintrct) ... Siminalniiin cincmn .March -May, Stpt- 

Nnvcnibc'r. 

Bn™' Polynemua I’tcbcicu«>.. March -May. Sep'- 

October, 

tinlva StrORialicuH nijer ... March- June. Sept- 

October. 

Towar m. -. ... Cybiuro KtihIG / March -May. Sept* 

•'nti Enpyaulia llainilloni f February. 

Knlan Ar.io PlotonuH. Jimc-September. 

“nnij* lth!nobattt'Gr,anuIalun Sent-October. 

nonuev Macronen Vittatu' ... „ 

Vnshn Sconibrr mierAlcpIclo. „ „ 

tun. 

Bnilunff Monaennthiis ehoiro. „ „ 

ccphaluu. 


Katlatc... 
Mori ... 


... EnKraulig Purava ... ,, 

- Gobiuu „. „. .. March -June. Srpt- 

.. j. .. . . Octolwr. 

Murdi (Ln(iy.(iah) „. SiII.-iro Sihamn ... June-Scptcinbrr. 

™ ... Hcmimmplius Xnnth- >, 

optcrun (?) 

““'"P'ln Ariun .March-May. 

.„ ... March -June, .''Cl’l- 

n ■■■.» . ..* October, 

uombU (Bonibay duck) Harpodon Xchcrcuv... March-October. 

^nor Bomliil ... . . ISAiirUik c* 


Murdi (Lndy.fi'h) 
Tol 

ShinRada 
Tamb ... ... 


ChorBoiubil Saurida... „. ... July-Scplcmbcr. 

Priktipomn Guoraka... Marcli-June. 

Polyneraui ScxPilin ... May -June. Sept- 

Sciicna Vogleri ... Mnj^-jX? ’ 

Duasumicri Atay- Jun«. S c p ! • 

PiWt r.i ... . October. 

:S$Sr. 

Sulphti. *Vovcmber-May. 

Late.' Calc-nrircr ... March . M ay a a d 

KhekdiMakolI (Cnllle I e, . „„ Alig-Octobcr. 

Bhendu Makol 1 fisli.) Officinalis ... Scpt-Octobcr. 


.JjulyuScplcmbcr, 
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The commonest fish are the bombil (bumbelo), .which 
when dried becomes the famous “ Bombay duck’’ {Kadi 
or Sukfta bombil) ‘ and which is sold at the rate of one to 
six for a pice ; the pomfret, a delicate fish which varies 
in price from 2 annas to one rupee per pair ; = the gol, 
which is something like coarse cod and varies in price 
from Rs. 1/8 to Rs. 5 apiece ; the botti (small mullet) 
and Pilsa' or Mangan (large mullet) which are plentiful 
throughout the year ; lobsters, crabs, prawns {Kolambi) 
and shrimps {dmbar). The oysters of Bombay are not 
well thought of ; but the sumeri, which resembles 
mackerel and is at times sold for Rs. 2 apiece, and the 
sole {jipitt ) which is rather scarce, are in great favour. 

From time to time whales have appeared in the neigh- 
bourhood of the island. One was sighted off Malabar 
Point in 1848,2 and in the following year a dugong or sea- 
cow drifted ashore dead just opposite Colaba Church. * 
In April igo6 a whale, 63 feet in length and apparent!} 
belonging to the Greenland species, drifted ashore at 
Bassein in the Thana District. 2 Sea-snakes are common 
in Bombay waters,* and prior to the building of the 
causeway, Colaba was famous for turtles. The latter are 
now practically never seen, their last appearance having 
been recorded in Back Bay prior to 1873.' In Back Bay 

* Yule’s Hobson-Jobaon. Fryer's New Account. The Abbi! de 
Kloguen wlio visited Bombiiy in 1827 speaks of " Des pamphlets 
et des bumblos, poissons que Ton nc tronve qu’d Bombay et qui 
sout tres dc^Iicats et cstimjs. Les premiers ressemblcnt .t la sole 
ou i la pile." As a matter of fact the bommalo or'bombil is found 
on all the coasts of India. Times of India, September l6th, 1893. 

- Mrs. Elwood (Overland Journey, 1828) remarks “ The Pom- 
frcl is remarkably delicate and fine upon tbia coast ; and it wa-- 
to cat the pomfret of Bombay that the epicure Quin seriousK 
3»'ojected a voyage to India.” 

^ Times of India, 13-5-184.8. 

* Hill, 13-5-1849 and 16-3-1849. ’ /W, April 1906. 

'' " They are of various hues, mostly however of a bluish tinge, 
barred across with bands of deep blue. They are generally from 
li to 3 feet in length. I htive frequently found them on thr 
Bombay beach sometimes alive. They are remarkably tenacious 
oflife and surnve a considerable time in spirits. In this variet} 

1 have been unable to discover poison-fangs, though the bite of 
some sea-snakes is believed to be deadly. They differ in appear- 
ance from the land and fresh-water snakes, chiefly in having the 
tail broad and flattened, so as to serve as an oar.” (Journal 
of a Journey, 1845-46, Bombay Times, 8tfa Aug. 1846.) 

’ Times of India, Jan. 13, 1873. 
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near low-water mark some varieties of coral have in the 
past been found, and in 1848 a correspondent of the 
Bombay Times drew attention to the presence of marine 
infusoriae or zoophytes in the sea-water pools between 
the Cooperage and the Colaba Causeway. 

The larger fishing-boats used by the Bombay Kolis 
are styled machchva and halyav, and the smaller boats 
burakin, liodi, sipil, siprir, sandak, and iom\ There is a 
tendency however to characterize all fishing-boats under 
the generic term of ntackekva, which is a corruption of 
the Sanskrit matsyarodha (fish-carrier). The name is also 
loosely applied to passenger-boats and cargo-boats, and 
in Gujarat is a general term for small craft of to 10 tons. 
The average length of a madiclvoa is 47 feet, its breadth 
II feet and depth 3 feet, and its tonnage ranges from 
7 to 15 tons.' The timber used in the building of these 
boats is almost entirely teak, though occasionally 
some portions are made of the mango tree, silk cotton 
tree, jack tree and Pegu iron-wood tree ; and they are 
built chiefly at Papdi near Bassein in the Thana District, 
a few being built at Manor! near Bhayndar on the Thana 
Creek. They cost from Rs. 200 to Rs. 700 according to 
size and quality. The machchva, which carries a mam 
mast and mizzen mast, is unencumbered with standing 
rigging and possesses no standing deck. Temporary decks 
are occasionally prepared." The speed of a machdivo is 
from 8 to la miles an hour, and the Kolis take them, 

^ For a full account of flshlng-boats, nets, etc , consult the Bombaj' 
Gazetteer Volumes of the following districts z-KolabAi Thana. 
Ratnagiri, Kathiawar. Kanara, burat and Broach. See^ a»o 
“Native Craft of Bombay Harbour'* by Commander Wilson, 
issued recently hy the Bombay Port Trust ; and the Times of 
India of 5-€ot850t 


The following table gives' the dimensions and tonnage of fi'C 
smaller craft chosen at random 


Length. 

Breadth. 

Depth. 

Tonnage. 

11' 6" 

8' 

c’-S" 


28* 

6'g" 

z'-3" 


20' 3" 

)i' 8" 

3-4 


28' 4" 

10’ s" 

3’-7'' 


21' 10" 

12' 4" 




* Sco Kohba District Gazetteer, p. 478, 
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when on fishing expeditions, about 30 miles from the 
shore. They usually sail northwards to Bassein and 
Bandora on these excursions. Occasionally they fish at as 
great a distance as 60 miles from shore. The Koli usually 
spends from 14 to 20 hours on a fishing expedition. The 
crew of his maclichva numbers from 7 to 9 men and occa- 
sionally 12. On return the «i(7c//r'A2«7 is cleaned with salt 
water and rubbed over with coir. Sometimes the boat is 
oiled. 

The medium-sized balytrj, which is the “ balloon ” of 
early English tvriters, is now rarely seen in Bombay 
harbour ; but there are, as mentioned above, various 
kinds of small boats which are known by the general 
appellation of /lodi.' They range in size to as mucli as 
40 feet in length with 8-foot beam, the average being 
28 feet in length, 2 feet in depth, with a tonnage o( 
3^ tons. They are constructed usually of mango or jack 
wood, and are either dug out or made of planks. They 
are worked and steered by paddles, and most of them 
are furnished with a bamboo mast and small sail. Ba- 
lancing outriggers are used when the sails are furled. 
These boats are made at Bassein, Uran, Tarapur, Alibag 
and other places near Bombay, carry a crew of four, .md 
are chiefly employed in attending to the nets at the 
fishing-buoys and stakes. The cost of .a /wdi complete 
averages Rs. too. 

The nets chiefly used by the Bombay Kolis are the 
Dhol (a large stake-net used in deep water), the Bhoksc 
(a small stake-net for use in creeks), the Jal (a drift net 
resembling the English herring-tram), the Divolc (a drift 
net), the Vaghu! (a wall-net), and the Phag (a casting- 
net.)’ Both the dhol and the bhoksc arc conical nets, the 
former being 120 feet long and 60 feet in diameter at the 
base, the latter about 40 feet by 20 feel. The jal and 
diwle measure 240' x 9', the former being used in catch- 
ing the ravas (Polynemus plcbcicus) and the latter for 
c.atching the samngc (pomfrel) and the halva (Slro- 

' For derivation of the names of the various small boats, see 
Tliana G.azettccr, 711. 

' See Bombay Gazetteer, XV. Part I, 301 ; Bombay Times, 5th 
June 1850. 
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and cleaned on board) but tlie larger fish are gutted 
directly they reach the shore, there being a large market 
for such guts. The smaller fish are not even gutted on 
reaching the market, it being left to the buyers to do this 
work for themselves. 

Except in the case of the homhil and small fry there is 
little curing of fish in Bombay. The htmhil arc not gutted 
before they arc salted and arc simply hung up on strings 
in the sun for 3 or 4 days, after which they are ready for 
consumption as "Bombay duck.” Thcsmallfry,sardines, 
shrimps, etc., arc merely thrown on the sand to decompose 
and dry under the action of the sun, and arc then sold ns 
manure. Occasionally a few of the larger fish are salted 
and dried. They arc first gutted, split and incised in the 
thicker parts, then well rubbed with salt and pressed for 
24 hours, and are finally exposed for 13 days to the sun 
on matting or bamboo trellis-work. This process is 
however not very common, as the larger fish when dried 
do not keep in good condition during the monsoon. 
Canning and pickling on the western system is wholly 
unknown to the Bombay Kolis, but a few private persons 
occasionally pickle fish for their own consumption, first 
frying it and then preserving it in vinegar with the addi- 
tion of tamarind, red chili powder and mustard. 

Among the various classes resident in Bombay the 
Parsis are perhaps the greatest consumers of fish and as 
the supply is subject to considerable fluctuations’ by 
reason of the influence of tides and ordinary climatic 
changes some of them, who own ice-factories in the 
city, have installed refrigerators in which the fish can be 
preserved for as long as six months. 

^ During the I.ist T 2 ye.irs the quantity and M7C of fish arc s.iid 
to have deteriorated. The re.ason is unknown to the Kolis who 
were consulted. Possibly the destruction of small fry in the 
creeks may have had some clTcct upon the supply The subject 
is now under the eonsider.ation of Government. The dockworks, 
etc., ontlic cast of the isliind .and reclamation at Colaba have 
nbliged the Kolis to fish further from shore than formerly. 




CHAPTER III. 


POPULATION. 

Prior to the jear 1661 no record exist.s of the numeri- 
cal strength of the population of Bombay. But the 
researches of antiquarians and ethnologists, coupled with 
the evidence of ancient vernacular records, have disclos- 
ed certain definite facts regarding the classes which 
together composed the population of the island in the 
earliest times. It may be accepted without demur 
that the earliest inhabitants of Bombay were the 
Kolis who belonged to the great family of Son-Kolis, 
the aborigines of the coast of Western India in contradis- 
tinction to the Mnhadeo and other Kolis of the inland 
tracts and the fourfold tribe of Kolis in Gujarat. They 
settled in prehistoric ages on scattered portions of the 
seven islands which formed the nucleus of modern 
Bombay, built rude hamlets for themselves and earned a 
precarious livelihood by agriculture, fishing, and perhaps 
bo.at-building.' In its original form their religion was 
pure and simple Animism, coupled probably with the 
worship of the earth as unitersal mother,’ and was 
gradually modified in later ages to accord with the 
religious ideas of Brahman immigrants, w'ho, in return 
for their voluntary acceptance of Brahmanic theories, 
fashioned for them a spurious pedigree from one of the 
kings of the Lunar race. One of the most curious traits 

‘ Till- Iinmo Koli tins born Mtrionsly derhed from Kola (a hog)i 
Kill (a Iribr), in the same way as Kunbl from Kiilumb (.1 family) ! 
•mil from llii- Miindarlloro or Koro(m.'in). But as the word Kob 
docs not «rcm^ to occur before the Miisalmait period, and is disliked 
b} tbe tribe in Kajpulana and N'orllicni (iujarat, it may very 
likclj be a comipiion of Ibc Turki word Kuleh (a slave). Sec 
D.iC,'nlM\ Origin of Bombay; Edwardcs, Rise of Bombay ; iind 
the linpcriai G.trttlcer (Kolis). 

’ Fora fuller nccoiiiil of the c.wH Kolis .md their settlements. 
SCI' Kdwartics Kisc of Homba} , pp ftrfxeij, 

•In Uombay the pcrsoniflration of the earth-motlicr was Mnmba- 
dcsi : an.1 she is rrob.ably idcntic.-il with Ekvira, whose well- 
knonn >.11000 sl.snds just outside thr K.-irli Caves, Poona District. 
The .mnu.ll festis.il it Ckvira’i shrine ii aliv.iys attended by a 
targe numInT of Kolis and i» primarily .1 Koli fete. 
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of the Koli community is their steady conservation 
throughout the past centuries of a physique which is 
wholly aboriginal in its rudeness and power, coupled 
with their faculty for borrowing the customs and nom- 
enclature of later immigrants and invaders ; ‘ and the 
fact that, in spite of conversion to Christianity and of 
their forming a portion of an urban population, exposed 
to all the disadvantageous induences of town-life, they 
have preserved their physical power intact, probably 
arises from their being numbered by hereditary instinct 
and right amongst those that go down to the sea in 
ships and have their business in deep waters. 

Although no record of fresh colonization is forthcom- 
ing until the year 1294, it is a plausible supposition that 
the Kolis of Bombay met with many strangers during 
the rule of the Silaharas of Puri (Sio — 1260), and that the 
large trade-connections which these chiefs maintained 
between their ports in the North Konkan and the outside 
world introduced into the island from time to time it 
considerable floating-population of traders and mer- 
chants, both Hindu and Jlusidman, Arab and Persian, 
and even Jew tind Chinese.' The Walkeshwar temple at 
Malabar Point was built during this epoch, while iht 
Silahara capital (Puri) was situated close to Bombay ; 
and these two facts, in conjunction with the known 
Dravidian origin of the Silahara-s, lend support to the 
view that the large Dravidian element in the population 

t As an example of his fact may be qiiolet) the surnames 
“More "and '■ ChoII(c”in use among die Kolis, which are cor- 
ruption of Maurya and Chalukya. and testify to Uie influence 
which tlic Kanaresc Mauryas of Puri and their successors the 
early Chalukyas (,t n. 500—760) once wielded over Bombay and 
the North Konkan. Under Portuguese rule tlic mixture of pnmcvai 
Animism and Bralim.anisra svhich formed the Koli religion was 
exchanged for a debased form of Roman Catholicism, which siill 
exists among the Bomb.iy Kolis. The Kolis of Danda ne.ar 
Bandora arc the only body of tlicso people wlio have never yielded 
to the demands of proselytisra. 

- See Bomb.ay Gazetteer (Thana), Vol. XIII ; Edwardcs, Rise of 
Bombay. Chap. I. Ten tlious.aiid Pc.sians and Arabs resided 
in Chau] ; the Bcni-Israel were settled in Naiagatim (Kolaba 
Collecioralc)-, the Parsis were alfe.idy prospering in Sanjan ; 
and Kayasths. the ancestors probably of the Kayastli I’lablius, 
w'crc employed in tlic administration of the kingdom. Marco 
Polo speaks of robbers and corsairs in Bombay harbour at llie 
close of the 13th rcnlurj-. 
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cf Bombay, of which traces still exist, dates back to thl-! 
epoch of Silahara dominion.’ 


The first definite account of immigration to Bomba} 
belongs to the year 1294, the date of Bhimdeo’s appear* 
ance on the island of Mahim. The most widely knovn 
Marathi account states that there came with the chief to 
Bombay 9 families of Yajurvedi Brahmans of the Madhy- 
andin Shakha, 27 families ofSomavanshis, 12 of Suryavan- 
shis, 9 of Sheshavanshis, 5 of Panchals, 7 of Agris, i famil} 
of Dasa Lad, i of Visa Lad and 3 of Modh.* When read 
in conjunction with other vernacular records discovered by 
Mr. R. X. Murphy in 1836, this statement seems to show 
that Bhimdeo's entrance into Bombay roughly coincided 
with the settlement of the Palshikar Brahmans, the Path- 
are Frabhus, the Panchkalshis, the Vadvals or Mails, the 
Thakurs, the Bhois and perhaps a certain proportion of 
Agris. ’ The Bhandaris, in view of their connection 
with the cocoa-nut palm, probably arrived at an earlier 
date. Of the others the Palshikar Brahmans acted 
as priests and medical attendants to the general 
community,’ the Prabhus represented probably the 


and Agripada are obviously of 
for 1 hnnilor being the ordinary ICanaresc word 

sM-ikofTheinw^®®'," '“’•‘yEngfish writers like ^Downing ( 1737 ) 
the latter ° ’'’* 1 ** Bombay as Keneyreans or Kanorins, 

these wortls'^^e * 1 !’° ®'"P*°J' 0 *t by Portuguese writers; and 
Uis aIso noL™^‘°.u'?".-'' affinity to Kanaresc. 

for Bomhni English code of laws ( 1670 ) 

K.^^.®ese^aWutgto:b■ 

’ Birabakhyan, p. 108 . 


VoV'Y^Edwardes Rise°o?’Blb®"‘’^-’‘P'"‘=“' •®36-dS- 

possible that the immigra.ionofTi?^^’ PP- ='-3S- » is however 

Bffi.ndeo•sa,rivaI,^r.,®e„ringa^^^^^^^^^^^ 

Sion orSn^ordw Vrom^l^e^RCOTrd ^f^Sbaoath Joslii is in posses- 
•ago, and bearing the Courts 5'“" 

were tlicn the only offielatinir '* appears that thev 

authorities in Bombay and to 1'"’ by the British 

families employ IndividualsVf ibil caMYsr' •”! (’’■‘abhol 

(ii) Kdwardcs, Rise of Bombs-,-' ' P"®"®' 
granted to the hereditary priests of '"??‘'ons a patent 

in the possession of Chiiitaman Bni.. , ’“^b in 1901 was 

Vithal l-adhye, both Palshikar Brabrnw^ Th^'“'" 

follows: — r.snmans. The patent was as 


“Whereas ICa&liinnth Gnmblis v,-. 

Banna Paddia (Padlive) of‘Ma?,S'n,’ Brai'"’ “ 

many years p.as, boei, granted ' 
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clerical and administrative element,’ and the Bbandaris 
were employed in military service under a set of heredi- 
tary headmen known as Bhongles or trumpeters, but 
combined these duties (to an increasing extent as time 
ivent on) with that of tapping the toddy-trees and liquor- 


4i 


the township of Mahlm and its jurisdictions in performing 
the rites and ceremonies of marriage, administering physic 
to the sick, and doing and performing all other ceremo- 
nies relating to the said office, as appears to me by 
several orders, I have thought ht and do hereby order 
you the said Kashinath Naique, Vitbal Naique and Banna 
Paddia, to continue in the said office of Brahmins, giving 
full power to act in the same and to perform all the rites 
and ceremonies of marriage, and to administer physic to 
the said inhabitants of the town of hlahim and its juris- 
dictions, prohibitin'g all persons whatsoever from molest- 
ing and disturbing you in the execution of the said office 
upon .my pretence whatsoever. 

Given under my hand aod sealed with the seal of the Court 
of Judicature of the Island of Bombay this 22nd of August 
Anno Domini, 1G85. 


STEPHEN COLT, 


J. PAUSE (Vaux). 


Secretary. 

“ I do hereby confirm and ratify Cassinath, etc.. Brahmins in 
their offices, in ordering all the respective inhabitants of 
Mahim to pay dutiful respect suitable to their employs. 

Bombay, this 291/1 October^ 1686. 

JOHN WYBORNE. 

“Upon the request of the within-named persons this is con 
firmed upon them. 

Bombay Castle, aind June, 1689. 

J. CHILD." 

_ (iii) In the present day many Palshikar Brahmans will be found 
in Government and other offices, and some have become pleaders, 
etc. Yet a considerable number still act as the hereditary priests 
of various communities in Bombay and Salsetle. The compiler 
attended a Koli wedding in 1902 at which the two officiating priests 
were Palshikar Brahmins. Many of them will be found along 
the Thana coast, pirticularlyin and around Kelve-Mahim in the 
Mahim taluka, Thana District. 

’ (f) Murphy writes (1836.38) of the Pathare Prabhus The 
Pathaoy Purvoes claim descent from some Solar Xetry (Kshattriya) 
kings who fled from Pyetun (Paithan) or from Gueerat, and seizing 
upon a portion of the Concan established a principality, the capital 
of which was Mahim on this island. They disown the Panchkulseas 
(Panchkalshis) or carpenters as equals ! but generally admit that the 
latter were formerly connected with this principality in some in. 
ferior capacity.” 

(»■) Edwardes'Rise of Bombay, page 33, shows that the original 
settlement of the Pathare Prabhus was at Mahim, and that they 
built there a large temple to Prabhavatl, their tutelary goddess, 
which was subsequently destroyed by the Portuguese in leiq and 
rebuilt about 1739. ^ 
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distillation, ' The Panchltalsliis represented the indus 
trial section of the cominiinify, » the Vadvals, Malisand 
Affris the stgricultural, 3 wliile the Thakurs were petty 
military oflicials and the Bhois acted as mcnhils and 
paliiiiquin-bearcrs.'t It is diflicult to say fiom what 
portion of the Bombiiy Presidency these eommunitics 
immigrated. The BimhoUiyan states that they arrived 
with Bhimdeo from Paithan, Chainpaner and other 


'I'f VO tlicir title from Sanskrit • Mandamk' 
hlrnri Prol’tWy combined military service with their 
are P’‘'“>-‘«ppii)|r. Their lielitinfr instincts 

'"‘'“.I" “'*>• ‘■■•‘ys orihc rtritiri, OLCupa- 

clubs 'in ? * '*• into .a militi.n armed with 

n provided a certain 
bZ ornL. force in later diiys. In 1879 a 

Mah!^ " ■"'‘"'•""f'l'n rrabhu family ofGepteat 

sh'avinsb,,. or '.ard<rs of the community were Shc- 

n umdeo ’n and petty ofncc-s of the fort.es of 

u&iirDi7cl tlir. ..nt!"** * '*'* MuhninnKidnii doniinntion they 

mos-V.sro 7 S,.^.‘'‘'‘^ 

mil'? ‘yitesas follows Oflbe mi.mdaris llic 

lonirtrurn'o t riiliBrf"ui'' fondness for a peculiar .species of 

thc^oSmso IbS s*""-** llie dominion of 

insun^n t'eriain sute of carrying and blow. 

Bombav beiwccn Ictrcrwrilicn from 

fl sort nf imnn dt*j»cribcs the Bhandftris an forminir 

«.ts dayV^cv Governor: and cvTn tS 

pel before ilic Hii^i siin *iaK and blow tlicir imnicn>.c Irura- 
This sm^ihr ^m, lew, "P'"’’’'-' Quarter Sessions, 

stnterin Ire A?SS bf.re ■';'i"® ^“"'’‘’orable illi, Mention from a fact 
pation of Kombsv , ^ .^''-rtly before tbc Portuguese occii- 

and maintained the'irouB hongulcs or trumpeters seized upon 

Salsc 7 te we?e lll ®sXT' 7 tt‘’“''‘'VV’‘° 

dynasty of Bhandnri nrinrr.. ^il' apiicar to have been a 

still to be seen bl.iwin*^ there xr^nM^ 1'"'!'“' representatives arc 
in the p igennts of another s'arrying their standards 

Gcograpliical Society, Vol. ^ransaetioiis of tlie Bombay 

(«.) Lady F.alklaiid's Cliow-Chow (18,7). ,01 
The Panchkalshis, who cnll ih.nr. 1 
triyas, settled in 1 arcl I here ibB. . • ' ''Omavanshi Ifshat- 
deities, Wageshwari and fliatidikn^n' 7 .' 7 ,"’P'vs to their family 
they .appear as expert oarnenfe ?' **7 '‘''■'“*®o Totliisday 

become proverbial ** <7 tl,j’ ®'’ industry has 

ko„mhanc.alsbi.-(wh<,c;n% 5 :»,’E^^^ 
flower-bearing trees of Bombay"and*"eon‘o™’i"^ 

planted Mahim and other parts of Bo ** * Bhandaris 

„^The Origlnat ne.ttemenTLf .hi rTaS^^^ 

there IS a well-known area stilt k/Swn as Ti "i"® rnrcl, where 
caste is very likely responsible forihT^.^ a’*"™"''' The Bhoi 
Anglo-IndiaSs to their'^dSmestic serva„ 7 .°'’'^ e “PPli^d "y 
Bungalow " by E.H.Aitkenr - " Behind the 
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places in Gujarat, while oral tradition and linguistic- 
considerations, coupled with the possibility that Bhimdco 
belonged to the family of the Yadavas of Deogiri, favour 
the view that they came from the Deccan.' The most 
plausible supposition is that, though a certain proportion 
of them did hail originally from the Deccan, they mat 
have journeyed to Gujarat in the lirst place and thence 
to Bombay, their halt for a longer or shorter period in 
Gujarat being responsible for fresh accretions of emigrants 
possessing habits and customs more akin to those of 
Gujarat than to those of the Deccan. 

It may be s.afcly assumed that on the defeat of the last 
Hindu chief of Bomb, ay by the Muhammadans, the pa- 
pulation of the island was composed mainly of the 
communities above mentioned. A certain proportion of 
Musalmans was probably also resident in Bombiiy and 
after the definite est.ablishment of Miisalman rule at 
Mahim, a larger number of Muhammadans fared thither, 


^ (t) Mr. P. B. Josh! m riles Ihc laneu.u’c now 

spoken by the I’r.ibhus, r.'inchknlshis and Kh.nnO.-iris Is M.iradn, 
llieir homc-tonfroc conl.Vms a large pcrccnt.ige of words b.T- 
rowed from the nbofiginnl settlers, the Koli .and Agri I'hf 
Piilshikar Bralimans being by ro.nson of iboir religious duties 
socktliy nnd intellectually .superior to oilier c.isies, m d being .il-o 
in constant touch with religious Sanskrit litrraliirc liavr not intro- 
duced ini o their liome-spiccli -0 large u proportion of .sbongin.sl 
words ond phrases. And yet, even in tlicir case, the language 
spoken by tiic oldest of tlicir fcni.ilcs differs widely from modern 
Marathi, and resembles in truth the kanguage prcc.slent in the 
Decc-m in the thirleenili century. The cause of the plienomcnon 
Is obvious. Bhirndco's .siicce.ssor did nol reign long in homb.sv : 
for in 1 lie middle of the fourteenth century .Moslem rule was hrnity 
cslafalishcd in the island and remained anchnngeil lill the advent ol 
the I'oriiigucsc. During the whole epoch from Mus.ilman to Briti-li 
rule. the people were pr.srlie.'tlly lOtolT from .nil inteicourse with 
their brethren in the Deccan and had consequently no opportiinili 
of improving tlicir langu.sge, it has thus preserved the character 
wliicli it possessed .n Ihc liour of the exodus.'' 

(ii) Murphy (1836-58) writes Among the various dialeels 
of M.shratta spoken in Homh.sy there is a peculiar one which, as it 
is spoken hy the Native Christians of s.alscltc, Mahim, M.stung.i 
and Matagon, must hnvr been the dialect of this large boily before 
their conversion from Hinduism by llic Portuguese Tins malect 
enters very largely into tlie lanpmgc spoken hy the Kolis, (lie 
Bhongules or Bliandaris, the P.alslieas. Joshis or Hindu doutors 
(the I’alshiltnr Br.ahmans), the Pathany or Phalliary Purvocs 
(I’rabhus) the I’nnchkulsen's, W'adavul.s or Carpenters, wliieli 
caste .also take care of .all the cocop-nut gardens on the island." 

' * Bombay Ganettecr (Tliana), Vol XIU, Part II, page 438. 
Edwardes' Rise of Bomb.ay, p.agc 47. 


Vusalman 

I'enod, 

MPH-'S-W. 
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the bull: of iIic iM I'l'io}: proli.'ib!}' thf Nnwai!*- or Naifo 
(».('. Ship!m:ii!, m1u> have bccontr mcr^ftcl fo a larjt 
exteot in tlu- ■•O'f.ilIrtI Konhani Miilianimndancornmiinilt 
of npmb.iy.* Tlifcc fL-ople nre ‘.ftiil to have been rri- 
1,'inally ilc'ccniliil from Aral> irmiiif:ranla, «Iio were 
driven to India in the I'ijjhth and nintli ccnliirics rind there 
inlcrmnrrlfd «ilh Iho Uituhiwoinni nfthvcoavl. llylbe 
year isjo Ilioy Here •.ottled in |lii’>‘.ein a' trader,-, lineiat,' 
journeyed tiiither, .i- aUo to Itomb.iy, from Surat, Gojlu 
nnd other tounv irt Clnj ir.it.' Their original aetllemenl 
was on the island of Mnliini : but diirin" the tpoeh cl 
Porlui^ue-o dominion l:irt;c mimbers of Konktini SIiimI- 
nians emi(;r:iled from the inaintand to Itombay it-clf anJ 
founded a colony on land snbseipicnlly included within 
the Fort. I’olloivinf; at first tlie profession of slnp' 
masters or iiaUso.tntanJi sailors, the community praduall} 
increased in mimhcrs- and impori:ince, turned its nttention 
to commerce and rapidly hec.mte the most innncnti.il 
Muhammadan sect in itonihny.’ 

PortuRnese The chief clfecls of PoriiiRuvsi* dominion were the 

Prrioii, conversion In Cliristianitv of immense tunnhers of the 
lower classes of the population and the niftlit from 
the i.sland of a considerable proportion of the upper 
classes, who recarded forcible conversion by the For- 
tuR^uese religious orders with (be utmost aversion and 


* The Isonh.Kii Slusaliii.sns lied from iMn(lin.sh in ronse<|uei:ce 
of pcrseculinti liyAI llajj.ij (A. D. 700) to Kiifnti, whence IhfJ 
re.schcd the shores of the todinn Oce.it, nljoiit A. P.Shs. Tho-r 
W’liO settled on the Mnlahnr Co.sst were l.riouri .ns N^atlsis or 
N.nw.nils, while those in the Koidain werec.n||ed Konkanis, nnd 
tliosc on tlie Corom.indel Coast were called llli.ntkolc. Most ofllie 
Koidcani Miiliamni.ndans nn-Snnni followers of Ini.nni Shnfai. 

’ Gujarat Miisalnians by Khan Ilnlmdiir Fnilullah T-nlfalllh. 
Garcia d*Ortn, Colloqiiios Ue Mmplcs, aie, si;]. 

’ Edwardcs' Risi-of Bombay, fio-bi. In consequence of the 
scare in Homb.ny nrisin); from the war with llydcr All of Mt'SOrc 

•nnd from Napoleon's offer to .assist "le ciloj-en Tippn ", coupled 
with the oiilbrc.nk of the preat fire in the Port, the Koiiknni Musal- 
raans in the Fort were giixn buildinp-silcs in old Nnppadn and 
olher localities to tlie north-west of tlie present Crawford Market. 
Aptiln. svhen the infnntry lines wxrc ronstructed to the cast of the 
Market, .n l.nrf;emimbcrofKonkani houses were removed to new 
Irccts nortli of P.nidhoni. 
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horror.' Garcia d’Orta, who became the owner of the 
manor of Bombay in 1538, describes the island as inhabited 
bytheNaitias or Moors, “who came from abroad and 
mixed themselves with the gentiles (Hindus) of this land 
by the Curumbins (Kunbis and Agris) “ wlio cultivated the 
fields and sowed them with rice and all sorts of pulse 
by the Hortelnos (Malls) who tended the orchards ; and 
by the Piacs (peons) or men-at-arms,- The latter were 
probably Bhandaris who during the early British period 
wore spoken of as “ being bred to arms from their 
infancy and having a courage and fidelity whicli may be 
depended upon."3 He also mentions the Parus (Pra- 
bhus) " who collect the rents of the King ami of the 
Inhabitants and their estates, and arc also merchants 
while the Baneanes (Banias), “who are such as fully 
accept the precepts of Pythagoras,” the Coaris or Esparcis 
(Parsis), “whom we Portuguese call Jews,” and the 
Dercs or Farazes (Dheds and Mhars), "a people despised 
and hated by all,” arc described by him ns inhabitants of 
the Bassein territory, which included Bombay. Neither 
the Kanins nor the Parsi, so far as can be g.athered from 
contemporary records, were actually resident upon the 
island : but the hereditary duties of the Dheds and Mhars 
must have rendered their presence absolutely necessary 
in both Mahim and Bombay.'* The bulk of the popula- 
tion, which doubtless included members of the original 


‘ The course followed by tlic I’orloBocso rcliKious orders is 
well described in certain SLitc papers in the arclii\es of Go.i. 
All illcBitiraatc and many leKitim.atc cliildren were seized and 
baptised ; penalties were inflicted on .any native suspected of 
eoncciilinp children j and the properly of those who fled to .avoid 
the seiruro .and conversion ot Ihcir children was connsc.aled to 
the St.atc. These actions resulted in the depopulation of a con- 
sidcrahle portion of thu Goa territories ;and, aUhouch the account 
piven ill the St.atc papers refers to Goa only, it is almost ecri.ain 
that similar tyranny was practised in Bassein and Bomimy. 

’ Collociotos dc Simples. Edwardcs’Kiso of Bomlwy, 73. 

' They arc also described in an old letter ol the Bonib.iy 
Government as h.avinj- displayed “notorious coumirc .md^zcal 
in the defence of the island when it was invaded by the Sidi.” 

* Edwardcs’ Kiseof Bomb.ay. 7,).— Garcia d’Orta adds Ihefollow. 
ing to his description of the Dheds -“They do not lourli others, 
they cat everything, oven dead things. Eacli village gives them 
its leavings lo cal. Their task is to cleanse llic dirt from houses 
and strccls." The svord “ Co.iris " for Parsis is probably a cor- 
ruption of Goaris, which is another form of Goars or Guebres. 
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ca. stc^ wlio iiiimi;;ratt'd iviUi Illilnulco, dwelt in Mahim, 
I’lirel and tlic otlii-r vdlapoN in the north of the idand; 
for “ the f.iv'hc (ttnvn) of iltiinhaitn " is mcnticned b) 
Antonio ISocarfo as eontainii)|; only “eleven Portui’iscse 
rutai/jt (married settlers) and some naltitnrs /^rv/er (native 

bl. ichs), makiii;,' altoj;rtlaT seventy imiskctecrs ahle to 
serve in war. The majority of the native Cliristi.ins, 
wlio formed so lar(,'c .m elenwnt of tlie poptd.ition at the 
date of the cession of ilic island to the ]vn;'lisli. were 
drawn from tlic Kolis. Mhars, llhandnris, Ktinbis and 
A};ris, thoii)rh to a certain extent tlie h!|ther classes 
also submitted to (he yoke of Roman Catholicism.' Dut 
tlic p.iucity of popul.ition in tWit ami the comparatively 
small mimher of I’rahhus and Itrahmans in Homhay at 
that dale were proh.dily due to cmi|rration forced upon 
tlie lii(;]ier orders by the misplaced /cni of the I'ortc* 
Ipiese priests.! 

p"‘"dK enriicst recorded estimate of population bclonp 

Ejrima'ies,^ •’•’•‘‘Cd upon I'ryer’t. rem.irk that 

ifiSi-iOjs. in t073 dto population of llomhay numbered 60,000, 
" *’)■ iiOiOoo ttmn tlie Portucuese ever bad ; a 


on'ombay!' "' ‘I''®'*''! 'T D.vCunha, Ofisia 

Kolk',“n'i'Hi •"’•J'TJ'*)""''-* A ver}' l.irjre rroi»rlicm of thr 
Ml "Imiiiljiris arc now iiuTireil in ilie .Vniisc Chrivlion 

R?c t indu ^ "'any of whom Mill rcuvin 

and , it.-^ o.- ' .".T 'ornain. 1 . .snil occ.pvlions, 

and nil ilicir oriKimd dialrct." Trans. Iionil,. Gcor Soc. VoI. 1. 

Gi-iier,d Adininislration Rrnort, iRjj island of 

Lady Falkland's Cluiw.Ctioiv, 3* -s 
oblised many frabhii famillw, to n!?fmm thol'r'ri' ■ e™' 

Konbio loth, .hrlmanl j!" S.'^ul*h«l.r of 11« 

time of the late Portui;uesc Gos-ernmem u" n'T” 

tliat Government made to ondcn:rcomn» ^ Hralimnns were by 

andasllic Prnblios held aproimmeMs 

naturally suspeeted them S'brinS r!''"' 

Rise of Bombay, loo-ioi. "RmR “ns .iboiii. • tdwardev’ 
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mixture of most of the neighbouring' countries, most of 
them fugitives and vagabonds.” * In view of this state- 
ment it has been generally understood that in id 6 i the 
population numbered 10,000. It was composed of a 
few Portuguese of pure blood, like Dona Ignez de 
Miranda, the Lady of the Manor of Bombay; of the 
Topazes or Indo-Portuguese, a people of mixed European 
and Asiatic parentage, whom Dr. DaCunha described as 
“ the hybrid product of the union of Portuguese with 
native women of low-class, possessing the good qualities 
ofneither”;^ and of Native Christians, resident chiefly in 
Cavel, Mazagon and Parel. In Parel and Sion resided 
“the Columbeens (Kunbis) who manure the soil" and 
“the Frasses (Dheds) or porters also; each of which 
tribes have a mandadore or superintendent, who gives 
an account of them to the English, and being born in 
the same degree of slavery are generally more tyrannical 
than a stranger would be towards them ; while many 
unconverted Kolis and Bhandaris lived in Bombay proper, 
Mazagon, Parel and Varli. There were probably several 
Musalmans at Mahim, and a few Frabhus and Brahmans, 
who acted as clerks and interpreters.’ One or two Par- 


* Fryer's New Account of East India and Persia. Edwardes' 
Rise of Bombay. Bombay Garettecr, Vol. XXVI, Part III, jss- 

° DaCunha's Origio of Bombay. Edwardes' Rise of Bombay. 
Subsequent to the cession, many of these men Were enlisted as 
soldiers, thus farming the origin^ nucleus of the Bombay Army. 

* (i) DaCunha (Origin of Bombay) remarks that " Thousands 
of Indian families had been converted by the Portuguese to 
Christianit] , and from these the early British Government drew 
their supply of clerks, assistants or secretaries. They were the 
first-fruits of the instruction and education imparted to them by 
the Portuguese priests at a time moreover when there was hardly 
a Moslem, Hindu or Pars! able to read the Roman characters. 
They were the early instruments for spreading the inUuence of the 
new rule among the natives of Western India or the first helpers 
in the expansion of the British power throughout the countiy.” 

(ii) The fear that they might be forced to renounce the Roman 
Catholic religion was one of the reasons given by the Portuguese 
Viceroy for not handing over Bombay to the English. “ I see in 
the Island of Bombay " he wrote " so many Christian souls which 
some day will be forced to change their religion by the English. 
How will they allow Catholics to reside in their territories when 
they hand over Catholics in the Island of Anjuanne to the Moors ? " 
Edwardes' lUse of Bombay, gS. 

’ Fryer's New Account of East India and Persia. 

^Bombay Gazetteer, Vol. XXVI, Part I, 35* ^be time of the 
cession the Bombay Council spoke of " a Portugal scrivan (clerk). 
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SIN iiKci ma)’ liavo hcen r«.idfnl in HomKay in itOi, 
Ihtir luirtihcr did not apprcciai'ly increase till 
after 1O70', wlicn a i;radtial itiinii'.'ralir'n of Danins froir 
Sural,' of Armenians) and of Drnhman*! from Salsclic* 
lietped to su'cll the number of the popninlion by 1675 

< 10 , 030 . 

% ' 7 1 . 3 tile population had, acrordinij to Cobbe, ‘ 
du'iiidied to iC,ooo, and was conipiiseil chiefly of *' Moors, 
Gentous (Ilindtis} and rortmjiiese and Cooley Clirisli3n>t, 
some converts which the I’ortiiijocsc have made bj 
inarryiiif; into their families, the belter to in;;r;itiate them- 
selves with the natives." This estimate may conceiv.ibl} 
have embraced only the southern part of Homb.'iy : bat 
on the Ollier hand the ill-effects of a pestilential climate, 
coupled with tlie disorders ensuinj' from c0mmcrci.1l 
rivtdry and the hostility of the Maralhas', the Muglials 
and the Portiiynesc, may w ell have produced a decline 

N.inn1llnr'i?rhni'u. "-TS-"*?' Hmt V'W Derabji 

rfoJIf V "Sided III lioiiilsiv Jiirinc the I'orlueoesp 

.•oillioritirs. He is said In li.aw .arriissl 
bulll OH MiKbir^uMt * ^ *** ’ 1 *?'** ^ Tnwor of Silence ti.nil bcCn 

Poeliai! of Urns “"■‘'K"'" 'll die I'lirt, nliilo one Ciirsrlli 

Sin"l ■■"■‘"’'’'"J''''''" s-onlrnclor on lIiV 

N'iina J’.iinl.Ii of Din, «lio 
■ stand of liambse fr'n' Is taaiity nml lr,S{|eonthf 
.able Comranv’V’tsro"!*^*' ‘'I'is'b lie has lie.nrdol the Honor- 
moderation ti all pnsonsTlIjrrv''*’"^'!'' 

Govornnienl." Ronlb.ay Garcter ;Vohtxvl'VwTl‘’'a 

from the Council .al Sural a™ incniioned in letters 

peared from Bon.b.ay •„ n 

Icfracy of ihcir former nrokunm i.*"' and P.arsi, llio only 

Fort. Edivaracs-Rise’IjfBoraba^Y"*’" ''•"‘i 

bay wme"“ o’sinny Council of nom- 

Ruese territory, repair hillrer fricliWnud’r' ‘ Hie Porlii- 

dio deathof any^^rson iSrec a! bk‘‘os'M'’' "bo “P'"' 

Even some of thc^iicfcst wlio sim Ike srS “* I"" Clinslmns. 
build them liouscs here, therein nluet,VoO ! ’’''.'’''m nnd others 
against .3 time of danger,” P tbcir wires .and children 

Cobh^T -y Rovd. Richard 
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of population. > Tlie communities mentioned in tlic 
documents of this period arc the Moors (Musnimans), = 
the Callimbines and Bunderines (Kunbis and Bhandaris),^ 
the Armenians, the Kolis, and the Parsis; while 
mention is made of Rashpout (Rajput) soldiers, ColTcries 
(Zanzibar slaves), and Hindu weavers. * Downing'^ 
who was in Bombay in 1715, remarks that “the original 
inhabitants were Kencyreans (Kanaresc?), a very 
inolfcnsivc people though Pagans. They arc of comely 
suture, well-shaped and very strong. They wear no 
clothes, only a piece of linen cloth and a flat cap on their 
head.*:. They arc distinguished by .several names : some 
call them Frost (Farash) or Coollcy (Koli), which is the 
common name they go by among the English. The 
Frost cat no flesh but what dies of itself : for any sheep 
hogs or fowls that die of any sort of distemper, they will 
feed on as the finc.st well-fed meat whatever. So that 
when such accidents happen to the English, they send for 
some of them to lake the same away ; which they arc 
very thankful for. They are very industrious and cleanly; 
for though they cat such unclean things, they wash'em 
first." s 

The fall ofB.asscin in 1738, iheclo.s-c of the .struggle 
between the Old and New Companies, a careful foreign 

• Edw.’irdcs' Rise of nomlay, Bombay 0.11011001, Vol. XXVI, 
Parti, 127, Sir Jolin G.iyor wrote in 1700 They {liie Por- 
tuguese) have stopped all provisions from coming to the isl.ind. 
All Ibis puu, II1C poor inhabitants into such ,1 consternation that 
they tliinb of nothing but flying off the isbmd to s,ivc tbeir little, 
for fear llioy' should lose ,i11 as they did when tho bidi Lindcd." 

■' Edwardcs' Rise of Bombay, 135, i.'lfi. Bombay Garcllcer, 
Vol. XXVI, I’.irt 1 , 64. When the' hostility of thr Portuguese reach- 
ed a climax in 1676, John Potit took .in armed force to .M.ihim com- 
posed partly of the militia of Bombay with too lih.indnris .ind 100 
Moors of the isl.ind. 

“ /iirf, 136. Ensign Shaw w.is ordered in 1655 to .illow the 
Ivunbisand Uhandaris, living in lbc..\ddas (Wndis=:Oarls), to pin} 
country'-music. Advances of batty (i4mudas) were made to the 
Ciirrambees (Kunbis) of all the .illdcars (lillages) of the island. 

* Ibid, 138. One .standing company of R.ijput soldiers w.is 
added to the g.irrison in 1GS4. An order of iplh September 1701 
forbade Collerios to leave the island by way of Sion, Maliim 
or Varli, in consequence of .several robberies. A Government 
letter of 1686 mcnlions the .irrlv.ll of many .slllt.wcnyers from 
Thana and Chaul, in consequence of Portuguese oppression. 

“ A Compendious History of (he Indian W.ir.s, Clement 
Downing. (1737). 
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policy and great progress in internal administration 
together helped to raise the population to 70,000 in 
'744- ' People were encouraged in various ways to 
immigrate from the mainland, among them being several 
Bhandaris from Chaul, many weavers from Gujarat, 
goldsmiths, iron-smiths, several Bhattins and Banins, 
Shenvi Brahmans and Parsis. The most noteworthy 
members of the last named community were Rustom 
Oorabji, afterwards appointed Patel of Bombay, and 
Lowji Nasarwanji Wadia, the master-builder of the Bom- 
bay Dockyard. “ Two other communities, of whom 
special mention is made at this period, were the Van- 
jaras 3 and the Madagascar Cofferies or Slaves. < 

Grose described the landed proprietors of Bombay in 
'75° being mostly Mestizos (Portuguese hair-breeds) 


Bomb^v ’-is nuotcil by D.aCunlia, Origin of 

Bombky and \v!slcm of Bombay , .md J.imcs Douglas’ 


Naoroii Hill --ina nnccslorof the family svbicb own 

CouncU bi vM-i tJiLh V®™ described by the Bomba 

season resorted lo Bo^h^l’J'i!' wh® i” *1“ f"' 
with which thev bringing CDnsiderablc sums of raoncj 

sidenlof BomX'’X Z , -^^^ quantilics of g.ods. Any « 

had to report tho^fact r- “I* ‘beir stay in Bomba; 

good behaviour. **” and be responsible for tbei 

Helena and'^o'ther'^Dbi^**!!''** eilbor shipped to St 

Bombay army. They and Ihe'd™ '"Jislcd .as soldiers in thi 
largely responsible for tte Sidf nil? 2.anzibar have beci 

of Bombay. The slave trade * '® "’“dern populatioi 

middle of the nlnetecn thSo^v '^^ in Bombay till about Ur 

writing of them in the dans L’Indc 

passagers quolqucs Peiians et y 

nous_ enqudrant dc I'originede Abyssiniens. Ei 

cdtaient desnigres ache&A Bnmt- '* trouva qui 

descStes del’Afriq«cetnTL;°”™“5^“*,'’“'®niixqui viennen 
ddbarque dans des^ palanquins en “Pportcr. On lei 

etia douanc les laisse passer comn??'’? i^''®®®®°'’^des iemmes 

eadeau {sUssontd’un certain flge on d?t*' "'“^“""nnt un Idgei 

sont dcs matelote 

diffiLUItd. On e„’ expedie mfiTe une" 

I intdneur.^ ffrande quaotitd dans 
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and Cnnnnns, ' mostly Roman Catholic converts, 
Moors, Gentoos (Hindus) and Parsis. * 

According to Niebuhr the population was i<to,oco in 
176^, while the Historical Account ofOombny ^^ives 60,000 
as the total in that year. Both estimates arc probably 
wide of the truth ; for, although no decrease can have 
taken place since 17.^^, it is hardly hkcly that the popula- 
tion increased by as miicti as 70,000 in twenty years. J 
Immigration however was steadily proceeding, as is proved 
by an inroad of ** .jco other side (i.r., across harbour) 
Kolis/' of Kamathis, who were employed upon the 
fortifications ntid enrolled in 1757 into a militia, and ot 
potters and lilcmakers, whose business necessitated their 
removal to the suburbs in 1758.* Various orders re- 
garding house-building, passed between 17^6 and 1760, 
lend colour to the view that the population was expand- 
ing ;s while a statement, drawn up by the Bombay 
Custom Master in 17.^9, showing the amount 0! grain 
and provisions upon the island, alTords a glimpse of the 
various classes and castes tlicn resident in Bombay. 
He apponions the stores among the following com- 
munities 


gitgvedf nr.i(iinati% 

Gujarati „ 

Vnjurvi-di ,, 

Slienvis 

P.irlditiH 

Panins 

(ioldsmilhs 

CoppcrKmiib*. 

Iron-smiths 

nhnn&alis 


W^stvers 

I'ansdas (|*nndi- 
kuKhis) 

Chnrilla*' 

Pliandnris 

Cliristinns 

f'nr.is 

Moors 

I’otinnkers 

MnlmnUrrs 


Tailors 

Sljormnl.crs 

n.irU’rs 

Turiirrs 

Wnslirrmri, 

Carpenters 

Hamnls 

Swrefiurat-nwkrrs 
nombay Coolies 
Thann 


The strcnfftheniiif,' of llie rcMillccI in tile intro- 

duction in 1752 of ;i euinpiiny of Prolcstiint Swiss soldier*., 
numbering: 140 men/' 

A special Committee was appointed in 1780 to unqnire i;iio 
into the causes of tlic high price of grain and was fur- 


’ Si'C foolnnlr, paffi. i_i;j niiir’i. 

’ Grosc'i Voyage lo till* g.ist Indies < I J7i). 

* Edwardes' Itise of llornli.iy, lOp-iyoj llomliay Quart. Revicn 
IX, iG|. 

‘ Ibii, 186. llombay (Fnrrtlcer, Vol. XXVI, Part I, jio. 

' Jbid, tSSfUrj. 

* Ibiif 1S7. 
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nished with a preliminary return of 47,170 persons, of 
whom 13,726 lived in Mahim and 33,444 in Bombay.* 
The details of the Bombay return ivere as follows 


No 

Caste. 

Men. 

Women 

BB 


Total. 

I 

Rugvedi Brahmans. 

40 

44 

46 

'9 


2 

Palshe Brahmans . 

60 

fi? 

49 

'3 

189 

3 

Gujarati Brahmans. 

72 

44 

3> 

B 

'45 

4 

Shenvi Brahmans ... 

140 

'75 

94 


409 

s 

Prabhus 

3^ 

436 

203 

mm 

MI9 

6 

Goldsmiths 

316 

224 

48 

B 

588 

7 

Banias 

722 

52a 


mm 

',499 

8 

Coppersmiths 

14s 

160 

68 

'9 

394 

9 

Weavers ... 

ts> 

172 

82 

23 

43S 

lo 

Bhansatis 

104 

109 

98 

... 

3” 

11 

Carpenters 


168 

7' 

7 


12 

Panch Kalsliis 

484 

560 

140 

ai. 

1,184 

'3 

Chau Kaishis ... 

86 

104 

38 

... 

228 

M 

Bhatias 

}o8 

74 

84 

... 

266 

»s 

Parsls ... ... 

'.583 

',308 

196 


3.08; 

16 

Iron&miths •... ... 

48 


34 

... 

ys 

'7 

Bhandaris 

677 


3S7 

... 

i.SS4 

18 

Tailors ••• 

228 

»34 

164 

8 

654 

'9 

Sweetroe.at-niakers 

9 

7 

2 


28 

20 

Telara Kunbis ... 

45 

61 

44 


130 

2t 

Kunbis 

SO 

67 

47 

... 

144 

22 

Kilme Kunbis 

«9 

22 

'7 

... 

S8 

23 

Surat Kunbis 

22 

10 

7 

... 

39 

24 

Turners 

38 

40 

'9 

... 

9; 

*.■! 


S' 

45 

16 

... 

112 

26 


'7 

9 

4 

••• 

30 

27 

Tarias of Bombay... 

'3 

12 

8 

... 

32 

28 

Moormen 

3.03s 

o>953 

',347 

... 

8,335 

29 

Coolies of Bombay^ 

Tanker and Maza- 

i'.oSg 


8aS 

••• 

3,3'4 

30 

2:on. 

Oilmakers ... 

) 

*15 

IjM 

67 


260 

31 

Golas 

36 


3' 


102 

32 

Pot-makers 

62 


37 


'SO 

33 

P.arbers 

88 

HD 

30 

•a. 

'49 

34 

Christians 




61960 

SS 

Shoe-makers 

63 

57 

=5 

•MM 

'4S 

36 

Washermen 



... 

3S0 


Tot.!) 

10, 221 

11,174 





This return appeared to the Committee to fall short 
of the actuals, and as it was shown that no sepoys, 
labourers Or others from the adjacent countries were 
included, the vereadores were asked to give their esti- 
mate of the population. They replied that “ the least 
which ought to be reckoned for the district of Bombay 


> Edwardcs' Rise of Bombay, 192. 
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i.s 100,000." The Mahim return of 13,726 they imagined 
to be pretty just.' By 1780 therefore the Bombay 
population had increased to at least 113,756. The 
'incompleteness of the above return is corroborated 
by the testimony of Edward Ives, who stated that 
the inhabitants of Bombay were numerous and made up of 
almost every nation in Asia.’ The return of 13,726 for 
the Mahim district was made up as follows^: — 


No. 

Ca^te. 

.Men. 

Women. 

Child- 

run. 

i 

Total. 

t 

Rugvedi Brahmans 

*7 

iS 

t6 

s 

59 

3 

Palshe Brahmans ... 

15 

31 

*3 


S 3 

3' 

Gujarati Brahmans 

II 

'4 

7 


33 

4 

Shenois and Cliittis (Chit- 
pavans) 

'9 

21 

>6 

6 

62 


Prabhus 

22 

=s 

'4 

9 

70 

6 

Goldsmiths ... ... ... 

6a 

90 

S 3 

A 

207 

7 

Banians 

S 4 

48 

34 

3 

13S 

8 

Bhansalis ... 

30 

30 

40 

I 

101 

9 

Coppersmiths ... 

6 

18 

3 i 

... 

4 S 

10 

Pancli Kalshis of Parcl ... 

JDJ 

114 

69 


284 

IJ 

Agri Kunbis... ... ... 

37 

44 

29 

... 

IID 

13 

Kunbis of N.agaon 

36 

SO 

26 

.. 

112 

'8 

Sion Coolies... ... ... 

30 

4 S 

30 

... 

>04 

'4 

Kunbis of Matunga ». 

Ol 

83 

4,4 

1 

189 

■S 

Mahim P.'inch K.'ilsUis ... 

■.48 

192 

136 


48b 

16 

Kunbis of Sion 

48 

S= 

52 

, , 

15s 

'7 

Agris of Thakurw.adi ... 

46 

4 = 

25 

... 

113 

18 

Bholvada Kunbis ... ... 

46 

S 7 

44 

... 

>47 

*9 

Mahim StUtas Coolies ... 

>7 

25 

13 

... 

54 

30 

Mahim Bhandarls ... ... 

38 

63 

49 


>50 

21 

Kunbis of Si^ri 

iG 

]8 

■6 

... 

50 

23 

Kunbis of Vadala ... 

104 

132 

78 

... 

3>4 

53 

Bhandarls of Matunga ... 

43 

.45 

49 

■ M 

>47 


' Bombay Gazetteer, Vol. XXVI, P.art III, s*S’ ' S''' James 
CiimpbeIlEUgj;cstcd that the Tarias of Surat and Uombiiy (Nos, 
36, 27), were Ferrymen. The PinjarLs or corders of cotton arc 
Tarw.alas and Taryas ; but the mo.st plausible explanation is that 
.sometimes called the name signifies men of tiic Toddy-palm or 
Tadi-wallas. A Gujarat nur.scrj’ rb)-mc nins ns follows:— "Etla, 
ctlaTarm, Tar par ehadia, Ohanjisathcladm, Dhanjl marl lath, 
Jalp.ndia Gujratli'' which means “J.itlle,liltc Tarias climbed the 
Tar (toddy-palm) and fought with Dhanji : Dhanjl g.nvc them akick 
and down they fell in Giijarat." The original toddy-dr,iwcrs of 
Bombay were the Bhnndaris ; but by 1780 many of them had 
relinquished their hercdiUiry caihng in favour of military, police 
and other duties. The number of toddy-drawers may therefore 
have been augmented by immigrants from other places who not 
being pure Shandaris would have been called Tarias or men of the 
Toddy-palm (Tar). 

’ Ives' Voyage to India in 1754. (London, 1773). 

' Bombay Gazetteer, Vol. XXVI, Part III, 526. 
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No- 

Ca^te. 

Men. 

Wemea 

Child- 

res 

|| 

‘ U) 

folat. 

24 

Carpenters of Mahim 

... 

21 

27 

20 

• 

X 

59 

25 

Barbers 

••• 

23 

5 

• 14 


*7 

^6 

KunbisofKhar ... 

... 

84 

97 

9 ' 

44 t 

272 

27 

SiWri Cooties 

••4 

53 

S 3 

47 

... 

153 

28 

Dharavi Coolies ... 

• •• 

*7 

.32 

34 

••• 

93 

29 

Sion Khandaris ••• 


43 

S2 

30 

... 

«5 

30 

Kilmckars ••• 


80 

54 

S8 

... 

190 

3 * 

Chau Kalshis ... 

... 

33 

47 

35 


"5 

32 

VVeav’ers 


20 

27 

I 2 

44 . 

59 

33 

Kunbls of Bamnautf 

... 

>9 

21 

n 

... 

55 

34 

Uhandaris of Mahim 

••4 

43 

53 

45 

4 .. 


35 

Washermen ... 


21 

23 

18 

4 

TO 

36 

War)! I'anch Kalshis 

... 

107 

124 

102 

44 . 

333 

37 

Tailors ... ... 

444 

20 

3 * 

"4 

4.4 

65 

38 

Kitta llhandaris ••• 

444 

12 

]J 


... 

, 23 

39 

Khatias ... ••• 

44 . 

11 

6 

7 

4 .. 

*4 

40 

Moormen (see 49 below] 

. 4 . 

"3 

114 


»4 

3(9 


Moorish Weavers 

444 

123 

124 

73 

8 

320 

42 

Maguellas 

• 4 . 

64 

73 

Sg 

4.4 

196 

43 

Wool-makers ••• 

«•* 

22 

=S 

8 

• 14 

55 

44 

Mocry Coolies ... 

*«* 

>5 

J7 

14 



45 

Warli Coolies Pankars 

... 

29S 

302 

204 

* 4 . 

802 

46 

Do. Thalwars ... 

•M 

210 

239 

198 


647 

47 

Turners ... ... 

•«« 

4 

6 

d 

... 

IS 

48 

Shoe-makers 

4 *. 

5 

4 

t 

* 4 * 

10 

49 

Moormen ... ... 

4«4 

TSb 

16E 

7 J 

30 

4 ^ 

SO 

Bhandaris KateKamIe 

... 

32 

36 



86 

S» 

Washermen of Parel 

•44 

18 

26 

n 

9 

64 


Christians •«« ••• 

... 

1,686 

2,092 

i,Si 6 

132 

5)726 


Tola! 

... 

4)353 

S.146 

3985 

242 

' 3 ) 7*6 


Forbes remarked in 1784 that “he found the popula- 
tion of Bombay very much increased and constantly in- 
creasing. The troubles on the continent had compelled 
many to seek an asylum from the calamities of war ; per- 
sonal security and protection of property under the 
British flag was another great inducement ; while a 
flourishing commerce and many other causes allured a 
number of merchants to leave their fluctuating situations 
in other places for a more permanent settlement on this 
little rocky island. ” ' Other factors were also at work, in 
particular the great famine of 1802-04, which resulted in 
so large an influx that Sir James Mackintosh had no 
hesitation in fixing the population at 200,000 in 1806. ” 


' Forbes’ Oriental Memoirs, Vol. Ill, 436. 

° Douglas’ Bombay and Western India, Vol. I,, 96, Trans. 
Bnmbay Literary Society, Vol. I, 
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Mrs. Graham records that at the time of her visit to 
Bombay (1809) the island contained upwards of 200,000 
inhabitants, of whom the Parsis numbered from 6,000 to 
8,000, and the remainder were Portuguese and Hindus, 
with the exception of three or four thousand Jews, who 
long passed in Bombay for a sect of Muhammadans, 
governed by a magistrate called “the Cazy of Israel.” 
Many of the latter were employed as sepoys m the marine, 
but the bulk were petty traders.' Captain Hall, R. N., 
referring to the year 1812, remarks that “ Bombay, being 
the only perfectly secure spot in that quarter of India, 
had drawn to it in the course of years many of the native 
inhabitants together with much of the wealth of the 
adjacent countries. Each year brought fresh and more 
wealthy settlers, and every sea-breeze wafted into the 
crowded harbour of Bombay .ships of every port from 
China to Peru. At the period I speak of (1812) the resi- 
dent population was rather more than 160,000, though 
its numbers occasionally swelled to more than 200,000 at 
periods of public excitement or high commercial enter- 
prise." ' Elsewhere he gives the following details 

“ Hindus 103 786 And wc have the aver- 

Mussiilnien 27,811 age fixed population 

Parses (worshippers of the island ... i64,fi88 

of Fire) Add the Diigralory or 

Jews 781 floating portjon of 

Native Christians ... 1.1,434 t^c nativrs, who 

come and go accord- 

permanent Native ing to seitsons and 

Nesidents ... igg,g 8 S other circumstances 52,012 

Add to these the Euro- The additional number 

pean residents and of total strangers 

the Europe.*in Of- driven into the island 

fleers and troops ... 1,700 by the great famine 

Native Troops (officer- of 1812 and 1813 ap- 
ed by British) ... 3 000 pears to have been 

■ about 20,000 

Making a grand total of 246,7°°' 

’ Journal of a Short Residence in India, (1813) 

Life in Bombay (1852), page 45. The author states that a census 
was taken in 1812. which resulted in the enumeration of 200,000 
souls This is probably a reference to the census mentioned by 
Captain Hall. 

’ Fragments of Voyages and Travels by Captain Basil Hall, R. 
N., (1832). 

’ /iW,pp. 42-43. He adds:— “The area of Bombay island is 
about i8', square miles, being 7 or 8 miles longby 2 or 3 in breadth 
so that taking the ordinary or-average papulation there are about 
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In 1813 a survey was made of the Fort population, which 
showed that 10,801 persons were resident within the walls. 
Of these 250 were Eng-lish, 5,464 were Parsis, 4,061 Hin- 
dus, 775 Moors, 146 Portugfuese and 105 were Armenians. 
Allowing twenty or thirty thousand to the Mabim district, 
it is probable that about one hundred and forty thousand 
resided between the Bazaar Gate in the south and Parel 
village and the Mahalakshmi temples in the north.’ 
Warden puts the population in 1814 at 180,000, which 
probably does not include the floating population of that 
year, but may be accepted as a tolerably accurate estimate 
of the number of permanent inhabitants. ’ 

Though famine was instrumental in temporarily aug- 
menting the population between iSoo and 18:4 (Sir James 
Mackintosh stated in 1804 thaf the monthly average 
of famine refugees relieved by the Bombay Government 
was 9,125), a considerable concourse of merchants arrived 
at this period and took up their permanent residence 
in the island. Among them were the Dasa Oswal Jains 
from Cutch, many Parsis, and several Muhammadans, 
notably the Meraons who are described in a Persian 
pamphlet of 1818 3 as fuel-sellers, and the Khojas who 
were hawkers of parched rice. Thus Captain Hall was 
able with truth to write * : — ** We can see nothing in 
China or Java or the Philippine Islands or along the 
Malay Peninsula, or even in the interior parts of India, 


9,ow residents tor every square mile; white in times of pestilence and 
fnminein the adjacent states, it reaches nearly to 13,000 for each 
square mile The houses may he reckoned at more than 20,oooj and 
there occurred frequent instances of fifty, sixty and even a hundred 
persons sleepi^ under one roof. I remember hearing of upwards 
bffing*'”™’™"® stowed away within the narrow limits of one 


‘ Edwardes' Rise of Bombay, 238. 

P?,^"'’*’®'9"P'’®*^®'’“l'ay,348. Michael (History 
ortheMumerpal Corporationf speaks of a census of 1814-13 (an iS 

fort poputiiTon and 

“'•-■SO ‘'“‘..of ‘■’o ’’•'‘Ole island. Houses numbered 20,786. 

Pf. B«‘|Sh. nuktary, marine and civil, numbered 4,300 ( the 
Native Clinstians and Jeiw, 12,300 s the Musalmans 28,000 i the 
Hindus 103,800 j and the Parsis »,rso. The floating population 
was 60,000. This census is quoted in Hamilton’s Gasetlcer. 

’ The /an.i-BmbaHSm\ ot Bombay), written by an anony- 
mous Mughal scnbe. Edwardes’ Rise of Bombay, 236.237. 

* Fragments of Voyages and Travels (1832), page ii. 
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no single caste or dress or custom or form of superstition 
nor anything else belonging peculiarly to Eastern manners, 
which we may not witness at Bombay in as genuine and 
apparently unsophisticated a condition as on the spot 
to which it properly belongs. In twenty minutes walk 
through the bazaar of Bombay my car has been struck 
by the sounds of every language that I have heard 
in any other part of the world, uttered not in corners and 
by chanre as it were, but in a tone and manner which 
implied that the speakers felt quite at home." '■ 


Before referring to Lagrange’s estimate of population 
in 1S30, attention may be given to a census of the 
population of Bombay and Colaba, which was carried out 
during the months of August, September, October and 
November, 1826, and the details of which, given below, 
were communicated to the Bombay Geographical Society 
by Major T. B, Jervis, F. R. S., in 1839-40. ' 


1830— 

1S36. 


Census ef jSs6. 


Number 

oi 

Hau«ei. 

Dhirlet*. 

.s 

w 

e 

id 

E 

g 

9 

1 

4 

1 ^ 

i 

E 

1 

3 

1 

£ 

b 

R 

Others. 

‘u 

iiS'9 

Port 

432 

359 

8.303 

1,232 

5.0=9 


1 1419 

13.6" 

Si489 

Hunsr.iroo 

46 

',294 


I2,BSS 

=9.854 


1 2009) 

47 359 

4>3" 

Byculiah 

.51 

114 

983 

0.226 

19.07b 


... 

31.083 

894 

iMiizngon 

82 

810 

304 

302 

3.058 


... 

4,696 

361 

Malabar Hill, etc. 

59 

44 

JJ9 

S' 

2,1 So 

29 

loW 

12,492 

2,259 

Geergaum 

Oi 

1.448 

1,074 

5'9 

9.898 

7 

33« 

3i04e 

4,9“4 

MaliimW 

32 

3.539 

87 

',399 

12341 

335 

... 

'7.713 

5=0 

Colaba 

■75 

41: 

'24 

303 

I.35S 

204 

... 

2.578 


Tot.ll ... 

938 

3,020 

>0.7.38 

25.920 

82.592 

3.005 

',357 

'32,570 


Militarv 



... 

... 

.. • 

.. . 

. ... 

10,000 


Floating Population 

... 


... 

.. 

.. . 

. 

20,000 


Grand Total 

... 

... 

... 

.. 

..j 

162,570 


(i| Ircludfiig Varli Mid nil the between S^On and ChiRchpoIJit 

n Include 70 Jews and AitneniaRs and 5 Cbinnc. 

OJ All Jc»8 
(4) All Chinese. 


^ Mfb. Graham (Journal of a Short Residence in Tndia, 1S13I. 
speaks of the amaring populousncss of this small Island.” 
Murphy (Trans. Bomb. Geog. Soc. Vol. I) slates that the great 
influx of Parsis commenced with the decline of Surat and the 
transfer of its trade t.» Bombay ; that the Persian, Arab and 
Kandahar! settlements mark the epoch of the trade in horses ; while 
the Brahman population commenced to increase in consequent 
of our relations wi«h the Peshwa, reedved a great imptios at hi*' 
overthrow (iS 1 7) and has been ever since on thcincrcasc. (1858). 

* Trans. Bomb* Gcog, Soc. Vol. HI, 1839-40. 
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in <lH‘ populatio,, at j,n.oo.v • 

Itembj)- ptipi.l.ii,V\.r' ‘■*P»''''on of II|( 

^•■''■•■■is Malays Arab-.' p’"^' Cbiiiesc. 
“•e incro..sr i„ \u^J 1'''"''""' ''rmtni.tns^ and 

Ten years " '"‘•■"‘'''t-ns popabtlnn. 

nts ofpiice -rild an '■‘••m.ite the b.-nc- 

•o raise the |nipul.atio„'’MTf •■“''"''"'’‘'‘■’‘'t"’ >'"<1 I'dpcil 
the folloH-iiii: details* ^*"rray ijiyrs 


jntlt'.llritoas ... 
;idfl.|’,*rtu,.,„,i. 


'.j« 

$>*!• 


tin" 

cimliiiir s,ooS 

> kIi. ^^•»;ro.Africans. USa 


, •» 

nralimin, "! f'loj 

Ibixlu, nf ollicr"c,iM<<r.‘ -st 

ParM,(„,„.rnte.l) :;; 

Native Chrisii.in<i i'lj? , 

' Total ... 

noiaia^lt' "'’"'•’V. .-10. D.aCnnl.a, Origin of 

(ii) Tlic C^ntr, Reporter", m 

•mother niimlicrinir of ihn 'bar “inlhp •• c 

continued nenriy H ' P^P'c w. 1 s iindcrt.nl{e^'"h„J JT 
<>«rinfr I hilt lime . 'T"”.'’ ‘be only rvmdi " buinPerithad 
llaitislratc of PollVJ had been eL.. ‘hat 

added to l|,c number '’ircciion tlie'l” ' Scemr 

cliddrcn. and reported sijo‘l“ "“^0 0 "’^'" '"'""f 
(»|J I'onlarilcr (\ovntri* *?* * probnblc inini” *^*^'*^**'2* 

*®JS"44 savs*— I'Indej snrit: 

popuiation dc Bombay ' "cl" a * ‘‘e ‘rois ceS in 

dnnalaville; on neut^iuMr quo i^'P^u ^ amen In 

=t sortent rcffuliircracn^." '®'‘ "“■"hre di =011^ ",!^!;!!^! 

4 m”™''.”* °'erland Journey to I hi " 

‘Murray's linnd-boolt of lodjr n ‘ 

5ombay, p.agai ejC. P«1 II. Edwardes' Ri,e „f 
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This considerable increase must ha\'c been very sudden : 
for Von Orlich, referring to the island in 1S42, wrote 
“The island is inhabited by about 200,000 persons 
increased by a floating population of 70,000 seamen, 
merchants, pilgrims and peasants. Nearly two-thirds of 
the population are Hindus ; about 20,000 are Parsis 
^and the remainder Musalmans, Jews and Portuguese 
Christians.” * The increase, however, which was solely 
due to a steady expansion of trade, is corroborated by 
the author of Life in Bombay, who remarks that “ the 
minute and accurate survey of the year 1S49 proclaimed 
the residents of Bomb.ay to consist of nearly 500,000 
souls.'" ’ 


In 1S63 the Census Act (ii of 1863) passed : and 
by th.!! date the population of Bombay Imd risen so 
enormously in consequence of the Share Mania and the 
general commercial excitement induced by the American 
War, that Sir Bartle Frcre, recognising that no sanitary 
improvement could bo initiated without an accurate 
estimate of population, decided to have a census taken 
in 1S64. The opposition to this measure, m.anifc.stcd by 
the Home Governm'ent, has become a matter of history 
but the Governor was persuaded of its utility and entrust- 
ed the work to Dr. Leith, Municipal Health Ollicer. The 
figurcrecorded by him was 816,562, of which 783,980 repre- 
sented the city population, and 32,582 the harbour popula- 
tion. The total number of occupied houses was 25,994 for 
the whole island ; and in the Mtirkct, Don.-ri, Dhobi 
Talao, and Girgaum sections, the number of families to 
a two-storeyed house averaged from 371 to 9-42 ; while 


t Von Orltch's Tr.ivcls in [ndi,n, Vol. I, London (1845). 

’ Life in Bombay (1852) p. 45. Dr. Leith (Cen'.us Report 
of 1864} takes an adverse view of the acciiraey of this census 
of 1849. It was c-arried out by the Superintendent of Police: 
“but the money and establishment at the disjiosal of that 
oflicer were altoj-ctlicr inadequate, and his .itlempt ended in 
failure. I he Lablcs were however published in the Cov/rnment 
Gacrlle of inth J.muary 1850. 'I wo further attempLs were made 
in the year, 1B51, but with no better success." 

General Administnation Report for 1855— 56 (page 11) gives the 
poiu alien in iS.i at 520,8 0, and states that this figure bad 
considerably increased by 1855. 


Census of 
1864. 
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Census 

1872. 


Census at 
1881. 


the number of persons to each house ranged from 39 to 

83.* 

By the year 1872 it had become evident that a decrease 
of population had occurred ; and a second census was 
therefore carried out by the Municipal Commissioner, at 
which a total population of 644,405 was recorded.* The 
details were as follows : — 


Caftte. 



Pereonn 

Percentigf t(3 





Population. 

Buddhists or Jains... ... 

••• 

M. 

iSi'Zl 

2*55 

Brahmins ... ... ... 

... 

... 

25.75) 

4‘ao 

Lingayats 


M. 

1.242 

•19 

Bhattias 



9.466 

I >47 

Hindus of other castes ... 


... 

340.86S 

S2'90 

Hindu out-rasles ... ... 


... 

3>.347 

4-86 

Muliamniadans 



>371644 

21-36 

Negro-Africans ... ... 


... 

i.i7t 

•18 

Parsis... ... ... 


... 

44.091 

6.84 

Jews 

••• 

M. 

2,669 

•41 

Native Christians and Goanese. 

... 

25.119 

39° 

Eurasians 

... 

... 

2,354 

•36 

Europeans ... .» «. 


• 

7.253 

>•>3 

Chinese 

... 

... 

303 

•05 

All races and castes 

...* 

644.405 

IDO '00 


Maclean, commenting upon the result, remarked that 
the disproportion between the sexes was extraordinaty, 
there being 399,716 males to 244,689 females ; and tliat 
nowhere else in the world were so many and siich striking 
varieties of race, nationality and religion represented as in 
Bombay. The total number of dwelling-houses was 
29,779.3 

Nine years later the Municipality carried out a third 
census, at which a total of 773,196 was recorded, the in- 
crease being due to the general progress of tr«(Je, parti- 
cularly of the cotton spinning and weaving industry, the 
extension of railway communications, and the advance of 

3 Census Report for 1872 by Dr. Hewlett. 

’ Jhi/f, Edwardes’ Rise of Bombay, pp. 298—300. 

> Guide to Bombay ( 1875). Among the classes of whom Maclean 
maltes special menUon are the Gujuiat.Banias, the Uaiatlias the 
Parsib and Indu-Portugucb.c; Alghans, Persians, Arabs Turhs 
Malays, Abyssinians, Jews and a le,w Armenians. ' ^ 
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urban administration. The details for iS 3 i were as, 
follows 


Class. 

No. of Persons. 

Percentage to total 
Population. 

Jain 

17,218 

2-23 

Brahmin 

35.42® 

4'58 

Lineayat 

1.167 

■IS 

Bhattia ... 

9.417 

1*22 

Hindus of other castes... 

407 ' 7'7 

52-73 

Hindu, low castes 

49,122 

63s 

Musalman... 

158.024 

20 44 

Negro-African 

6S9 

■09 

Parsi 

48 'S 97 

6*29 

Jew 

3321 

•43 

Native Christian and 

30,708 

3*97 

Goanese. 



Eurasian ... ... ... 

1 ,1^ 

•'5 

European 

10451 

1*35 

Buddhist 

169 

•02 

Total.. 

773.196 

100 *00* 


The fourth ofiBcial census, taken in 1891, resulted in a Census of 
population of 82 1 1764 being' recorded, the increase being ’ 
mainly due to the growth of the mill-industry and of the 
trade of the port. The details were as follows 


Hindu ... 
Musalman 
Christian ... 
Jain 
Parsi 

Jew. 

Others 


•.. 543.276 
... 155,247 
... 45 J'O 
... 25.225 

... 47,458 

5,021 

... 227 


Total ... 821,764’ 

In 1896 the plague appeared upon a portion of the Port Census of 
Trust estate ; and from that date up to March ist, 1901, 'S®'' 
when the fifth official census was carried out, it operated 
adversely upon the numbers of the population in various 
ways. Apart from the mortality which rose on occasions 
to more than three times the normal rate, the continually 
recurring epidemics caused an immense exodus of popu- 

2 Census Report for iSSi by Surgeon Lt.-Colonel Weir, IMS. 

’ Census Report for the Bombay Presidency, 1891. byW. W. 

Drew, I.C.S. No separate report was written for the City and 
Island in that year. 
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^:«vallowc.l immense sums or" 

liavcbccn snent "’ouW otherwise 

M-is '7-6 u " population, recorded in igoi, 

"as 7/6,006, the general results beinff as follows :- 


Hindu 
Huh.imnindan 
Christian 
Jnin 
Pnrsi 
Jew 
Otiirrs 


Genemi 
account of 
the People. 


508, CoS 
'SS. 7-17 
^S•'76 
14.548 
46,231 

S- 3 S 7 
639 

Total... 776,006’ 


the ohief!e%Li;t 


ItrliS'un. 


rSJj. 


lilt. 


Hindu 


Jain 

Musalmnn 
Christian .... 
Native Chris- 
tian 

fciiropean andj 
Eurasian 
Pnrsi 
Others 


ilpi. 


408,660 

1 . 4.151 

'.18.815 

84.704 


502 851 
17.218 

'58.713 

42.357 


IjOI. 




Total 


2 .f." 9 | jo,foS 


9 . 60 j- 

44.091 

4.974 


644.403 


ir, 6 rtf 

48.397 

3.490 


I jCl.sei 

' 55.247 

4 S. 3 'o 

4P.«2 

rs-SrS 

47458 

5.248 


508,608 ) 

. . } 7.06.154 

'4.248 1 

' 55.747 1.68,677 
43.176, 48,508 


shots' 


70.2^7 


773.196 


I 851,764 776,006 1 


'■5.371 , iSjSs 
46,231 1 48,824 

S.996 , 5,639 


977,822 


* Edw.ardcs' Rise orBorabny, p. 32;, 

Hindus formed 72 ucr cent oftliofniii ^*%^?****®''®*”®”* Trust. 

Zoroastnanss^Sni;^^^^^^^^^ 

tiansspcrccnt.; while of Uie total increaM of nn~V ^ 

1901, naniely 201,816, Hindus formed go per cenuS'"”.®'"'® 

6 per cent. Tho ftmale population was found tn ?"'* *tnsalnians 

8®48ii.tJio Pareiandjew com'™"®.®'’ 
showing the largest percentage offemales to nrales Tl 
pulntion had increased from 9, 93oin 1001 to is 02s ,»sT ' Po- 
ofcliildren undergyears ofag^creLed by rooSife ^®"'""8cr 
to d pepulatl, n 65 percent vTerc fcorded aVbo^5dT„ 

City and 14 percent a** bom in foreiffn countries and t^ornbay 
outside the Bombay Presidency. The Thana, Kolaba and'Kai’nl"*'.'" 
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The oldest residents of Bombay are the Palshikar Hrah- Hindut, 
mans, the Pathare Prabhus, the Bhandaris, the Panch- 
Italshis, the Agris and the Kolis. Excluding the Kolis, 
who are unquestionably the aboriginal inhabitants of the 
Konkan littoral, the Palshikar Brahmans and the Pathare 
Prabhus play a leading part In the earlier history of the 
island. The former, for example, were granted by the East 
India Company the special privilege of presiding at the 
religious ceremonies of the Hindus of Bombay and of 
administering medicine to the sick, as is proved by patents 
signed by Sir John Child, William Phipps and Richard 
Bourchier, (See above page 144, notes.) These privileges 
were definitely ratified in i68g and in 1723 by a patent, 
dated the aist August, signed by “John Courtney, 

Chief Justice of the Court of Bombay”.' Up to the 
decade 1870-80 most of the houses on the Kalbadevi 
road from Ramwadi to the Robert Money School, 'as also 
those in the two Hanuman lanes, Chaulwadi, Gaiwadi, 


Districts supply about 27 per cent,, the Deccan 19 per cent., Gujarat 
7 per vent, and the Native States of the BombayPresidency i: per 
cent, of the total population. As regards occupation, 18 per cent, 
of the total were classed as industrial workers ib per cent, as 
labourers, la per cent as shopkeepers, dealers, hawkers, etc., 9 per 
cent, as servants and 6 per cent as engaged in clerical professions. 
The Christian population rose from 45,176 in 1901 to 48,508 in 
1906. (Report of the Municipal Coitiiuissioner, Bombay, 1906). 

‘ The Patent runs as follows !— 

Whereas various and sundry disputes have arisen concerning 
ye right of administering the rites and ceremonies of the Gentoos 
of this Island and have continued a long time undetermined not only 
to the great prejudice of the person in whom the said right is 
vested, but also to the great detriment of this Island, by the un- 
limited License of Ye Brahmans resorting hither as well as drawing 
the money of the inhabitants as several other ill-practises tending 
to disturb the peace and good Government thereof. It being 
absolutely necessary elfectually to pul a stop to this evil and the 
many inconveniences attending it. In order thereto the preten- 
sions of the several claimants having been impartially examined 
and their several reasons inquired into and twelve men, heads of 
their religion, four from each caste having been summoned and 
their opinion required under their hands whereby it is become their 
proper act and no objection can ever arise and they having unani- 
mously given It as their opinion that the sole right of administering 
the said rites and ceremonies of their religion is vested 
in Shama Ghana Brahmin (exclusive of all others, both 
by right of succession and otherwise) and that the 
said Shama Gharia Brahmin is a person well affected 
to the English Government and every way duly 
qualified for the said office. 
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Popatwadi, Phanaswadi, and'Dukkanvadi, belonged to 
the Prabhus and a few Pahhikar Brahmans ; and members 
of both these communities, particularly the Prabhus, 
held Important posts under Government. At the present 
date they have been ousted from these areas by the 
more enterprising Bhattlas and Banias, who have 
acquired most of the properties in Kalbadevi road and the 
neighbouring localities. The Bhattias and Banias (especi- 
ally those of the Kapot division) have played an important 
part in the commercial development of Bombay during the 
last two centuries. The Kapol Banias came from Gogha 
and Surat with their leader Sbet Rupji Dhauji' about 
the year 1756. The Bhattias came to Bombay from 
Kathiawar and Cutcb about the beginning of the 
nineteenth century, and have since played a large 
part in the development of the mill-industry. They 
voyage to Zanzibar, Muscat, China and Japan 
for trade-purposes, but are forbidden by religion 

For the above considerations and well to 
Eo'ctied in ihe answer ye purposes therein mentioned I, J. 
Rreistin ofihe Courtney, Chief Justice ol the Port and Island 
Court of Bombay of Bombay, being sworn to do justice according 
A. Upran, to equity and a good couscience, do by the 
Regbirar. ®rder and with the consent of the Hon’ble Mr. 

Phipps, Esquire, President and Goveronr of 
H. M.'s Castle and Island of Bombay, &c., conErni the aforesaid 
Shama bharia Brahmin in his Mid right of presiding over the 
Gentoes of this Island so far as it relates to the administering 
the rites and ceremonies of their religion and the ordering and 
directing what Brahmins Shall ofiiciate under him hereby grant- 
ing him our Patent confirming him for ever in the said right and 

ail ye profits perquisites and advantages arising 

Behaving himself agreeable to the known laws and customs of 
their religion and as a good subject to Ibis Government requiring 
by virtue of tliese Presents entire obedience from all the Gentoos 
on this Island to his orders and directions in what concerns their 
religion and to the rights he is solely vested with both by the 
Hon'ble the Governor's Proclamation of the :7th May last past 
and by this my Patent granted under the great seal of my ofiice 
as Chief Justice of the Court of Bombay and entered in the 
Register of the said Court. Given in Bombay this twenty-first 
day of August, in the year of Our Lord Cod one thousand 
seven hundred and twenty-ibrcc and in the tenth year of the reign 
of our Sovereign Lord George of England, Scotland, France and 
Ireland, King Defender of the Faith, Ac. 

JOHN COURTNEY. 

■* Rnpji was the ancestor of the late Sir Mangaldas Nathubhai, 
who was leader of the Bombay Hindus in the seventies and eighties 
of the last century. The late Hr Harkisondas Narottaradas and tbe 
late Shet Varjivandas who binll the Madhav Baug also belonged to 
this family. 
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to journey to Europe and America. It is stated 
that they were orig'inally flesh-eaters; but since their 
conversion to the sect of the Vaishnav Vallabacharj’as 
they have become strict vegetarians and even abjure the 
eating of palandu (onions) and lasuna (garlic) on the 
ground that the Hindu Shastras forbid the use of these 
vegetables.^ They claim to be Bhati Rajputs, the name 
Bhati or Bhatia being derived from the Sanskrit bhai, 
a warrior.® 

Other arrivals, who are equally connected with the 
development of Bombay, are the Shenvis or Sarasvats 
and the Sonars or Dai vadnyas;’ while among the older 
inhabitants of the island the most imponant are the 
Panchkalshis or Somavanshi Kshattriyas, who apparently 
at one time formed one caste with the Prabhus but are 
said to have become a separate division in consequence 
of the infringement of certain caste rules. They resemble 
the Prabhus closely in their dress, food, customs, and 
social and religious obseri’ances, and are very hard- 
working and industrious. Among the lower classes the 
most noteworthy are the Bhandaris, Marathas, Mhars, 
Vadvals, Agris and the Kolis, of the first and last-named 
of whom a separate account is given below. 

Among the Hindus of Bombay the Pathare Prabhus 
have always set the fashion in dress, food and mode of 
living. Up to about 1870 the dress of the Prabhus 
was considered model attire by the bulk of the Hindu 
residents, and communities like the Shenvis, Panchkalshis, 
Sonars, Khatris, Vadvals and Bhandaris imitated or 
adopted it. The real Prabhu coat is longer than the 
ordinary Hindu coat, its bands (fastenings) are flat instead 
of round, and the magji on the chest is triangular instead 

^ Manu says "Palandu lasfaunadasbcha, ajoshtri-kshirapayi- 
nas Sadyas palate mamsenalakshayalavancnava," i.r., Thoseof 
the twice-born who eat flesh become instantly corrupt: and thus also 
those who eat onions, garlic, waxand salt (unniixed)and those who 
drink the milk of goats and camels become corrupt. \ idc Blimii- 
shyaMaka Parana, chap. 41. 

" Among distinguished Rliatlia citizens of Bombay have been 
Mr. Goculdas Tejpal and Mr. Murarji Goculdas. 

• The celebrated Dr. Bhau Daji belonged to tlie Shentri 
community, as also Mr. Justice Kashinath Trimbak Telang, 
Mr. Jagannatli Shankar Shct belonged to the Sonar community. 
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of circular as in the ordinary Brahman coat. The Prabhu 
hoMdi (waistcoat] is usually fastened down the front instead 
of at the side like the Brahmin handi. The dhotar (waist* 
cloth) has either a silk or coloured cotton border, and the 
shoes are black and pointed. The Prabhu does not wear 
the Brahman vpama or shoulder-scarf, but on festal 
occasions will don a gold-broidered sMa and sometimes 
a shawl (o/). As with the men, so with the women fashion 
has been regulated in the past by the Prabhu community. 
The indoor-dress of a Prabhu woman consists of a 
Dhanwad, Nagpur or Ahmedabad sari (robe) and a light- 
fitting ckoli (bodice), which was formerly made of cholkan 
or country cloth with a silk border or embroidery but is 
now usually made of Manchester cloth. The dress of the 
Gujarat Hindus differs materially from that of the Maratha 
Hindus. The former wear their dhotar with the kasMa or 
tuck on the right side, the latter always have it on the left 
side. The Gujarat angarkha, handi and shoes resemble 
those of the Prabhus, but the turban is quitedifferent (see 
Appendix I) and is made in various shapes known as 
Bhavnagari, Surati, Ghogari, Damani, Ahmedabadi and 
Kathiawari. Of these the Bhavnagari and Ahmedabadi 
styles are disappearing in favour of the Damani and Surati 
types and even of the Maratha Brahman turban. A few 
wear Turkish caps. The Parsis, when they first settled in 
Gujarat, adopted the dress of the Gujarati Hindus, the 
only difference being that their males and females both 
wore the sadra, kusti and trousers and that the latter 
covered their heads with a white cloth.’ But the Parsi 
dress is now being rapidly supplanted by European attire, 
particularly in the case of the old head-dress which often 
yields place now to European hats and helmets. 

The condition of the older inhabitants of Bombay has 
materially changed during the last fifty years. The 
spacious houses and large compounds of the Prabhu 
and Palshikar communities have now disappeared, and 
the habit of living in flats and chawls, which was once 
regarded as highly undignified, has now been forced upon 
these communities by the competition of other and more 


’Even to-day a few Parsis in Gujarat wear red Hindu turbans. 
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commercially-minded castes. ' This has resulted also in 
the relinquishment of old customs, such as that of keep- 
ing cattle. Formerly many Prabhus and most of the 
Palshikar Brahmans kept two or three cows in the 
compounds of their houses which served to supply the 
family with milk and were also useful for religious rites 
like ihagopradati or cow-gift ceremony. This practice has 
almost entirely disappeared. 

The names in common use among Maratha Hindus are 
generally the names of the Hindu gods and goddesses, 
such as Ramchandra, Krishna, Vishnu, Narayan, Hari, 
Govind for males, and Sita, Savitri, Ganga, Uma, 
Parvati for females. The Gujarat Hindus occasionally 
give the joint name of a god and goddess to their men- 
folk, such as Parvati-Shankar, Gauri-Shankar,t)urgaram, 
Ratiram; and the joint name of two goddesses to their wo- 
men, such as Kamala-Gauri, Vijaya-lakshmi, Amba-lak- 
shmi. People who have lost a child when young preler to 
give to those born later such names as Dhotuiu (stone), 
Bluka (beggar), Kent (sweeping.s) and Ukirda (dung hill), 
in the belief that these ugly names will avert the evil eye 
from their offspring. This practice, however, is somewhat 
on the decline ; and Hindu mothers, who are gradually 
becoming better-educated, prefer the names of the 
heroes and heroines of the Mahabharata, Ramayana, and 
the Sanskrit dramas of Kalidas and Bhavabhuti. The 
Maratha Hindus add to their names the suffixes Rao and 
Pant in the case of the higher castes and the suffix ji in 
the case of the lower castes ; while the suffixes most 
common among Gujarat Hindus are lal, bhai and das. 
Among both Maratha and Gujarat Hindus the honorific 
suffix bai is added to female names, c.g., Ramabai, 
Krishnabai, Savitribai etc. The Hindu equivalents of 
Mr. and Esquire are Ra and Ra Ra, the former meaning 
RajashH (illustrious) and the latter Rajumanya Rajashri 
(honoured of the king and illustrious) ; in the case of 
Brahmans the words Veda Murli (image of the Vedas) 

^ In i86j the author of an ** Account of Bombay," p. 24 * 

Sfim Ttg ^^1^ iM«'f ?I|: SfTHRPft 

One may still see here and there the palatial buildinga ot 
Joslns and Prabhus. 
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are inserted before Ra Ra and, if the person addressed is 
learned in Vedic and Shastric lore, the words Veda 
Skastra Sampanna are Wkewise inserted. An elderly rela- 
tive is usually addressed as Tiriha-rupa (equal ioatirlha 
or holy bathing place) and parents as Tiriha-swimpa ; 
while a married woman is addressed as Soutdiagyavati 
(possessed of good fortune) and a widow as Ganga- 
Bhagirathi (peer of the Ganges and Bhagirathi). 
Chifanjiva aa& C/wwi/Vw (long life) arc epithets applied 
to a son, daughter or young relation. 

The chief outdoor amusements of the Hindus of Bom- 
bay are cricket, at-pat or afya-paiya, and vili-iiandu. The 
at-pat consists of eight pats or rings which some of the 
players defend and the rest try to p.iss through untouch- 
ed by the defenders, while the viti-chm'u is played with 
a viti (wooden ball) and datidu (club or bat). Nowadays 
these games are played only during the fifteen days of 
the Holi holiday, on which occasion the higher and lower 
castes meet on a footing of equality. The chief indoor 
games are Ratte (cards), Daslmatari-ganjifa or round 
cards with pictures of Vishnu’s incarnations upon them, 
Sanglyas and buddhibal or chess. These games are 
much played during the Divali holidays. Among Hindu 
societies and clubs may be mentioned the Dnyan Prasa- 
rak Mandali, founded for educational objects ; the Hindu 
Mahajan Mandal ; the Hindu Burning and Burial Grounds 
Committee, composed of representatives from various 
Hindu castes ; the Hindu Maliajan Committee, designed 
to promote friendly intercourse and to manage certain 
temples and charitable institutions ; the Hindu Union 
Club, founded in 1875 by the late Mr. Justice Telang. 

The chief Hindu festivals in Bombay are the Dasara, 
Divali, Holi, Ganesh Chaturthi and Gokul Ashtami ; 
while thechief fast days are the Ramnavmi, Janmashtami, 
Ashadhi and Kartiki Ekadashi, Mahashivaratra, and 
Plthorl Amavasya. Every temple in Bombay has its 
fairs, the most important being those at Walkeshwar, 
Matunga, Mahalakshmi, Naviwadi, Kalbadevi, Mumba- 
devi, and the Narali Purnima or Cocoa-nut day fair. 

The Dasara, so called from dash (ten) and altar (day) 
is a ten-day festival in honour of the goddess Durga, 
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and is therefore also cnlleJ Durgotsava. The first nine 
days are known as the Navaratra, and on the first of 
these the ceremony ghntasthapam or the invocation of 
the goddess to be present in the ghata is performed. A 
few handfuls of rice arc placed upon a wooden stool and 
upon them .i br.tss or silver pot filled with water. A 
silver or copper coin and a belchnut arc placed inside 
the pot and the moutn is covered with mango-leaves and 
a cocoa-nut. The pot thus decked represents the god- 
dess and is daily worshipped for nine days. Through- 
out the period a Brahman priest rc.ids the Saptns/mti 
hymns in praise of llic goddc.ss, .ind on the mght of the 
ninth day a /lom (sacred fire) is kindled in the temples 
of the goddess, and is supplied with ofierings of clari- 
fied butter, sesamuin, barley and the sacred samiMas. 
Among Gujarat Hindus the women perform the gnilia 
or religious dance, singing .songs in praise of the god- 
dess. On the morning of the tenth or the D.isnrn day 
the Hindus take an early bath and wor.ship their reli- 
gious books [giatil/is) and household gods, and in the 
afternoon they don holiday attire and walk in procession 
to the temples. The largest gatherings take place at 
Mumbadevi, Bhuleslivar .md Madhav Baug. Here the 
people worship the s/tami or apia tree, and after olTcring 
the leaves to the goddc.ss distribute them among their 
friends and relatives, calling them gold and repeating 
the following couplet 

Adi Jtajn. Malm Raj.!, V.viia Raja, V.iuasp.iti, 

Islita damlian.a mishtanam, .Shalra iiameha [)araja}at." 

" 0 great and Supreme forCit-King, we hail thcci 
The greeting of friends .met rehilivcs is sweet as 
, sweet mc.als. 

May our enemies be worsted !" 

The Dnsara day is considered highly auspicious fur 
the undertaking of any new work or business ; and child- 
ren who arc commencing their studies generally attend 
school for the first time on this day. It is also considered 
a suitable day for a couple who have married at an early 
age to commence living together. 

The Divali festival, so called from rf/J* (lamp) and avad 
(row), is celebrated in honour of the victory of Vishnu 
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over the demon Nnrakasura, and is really a combination 
of four dilTcrcnt festivals, namely, the NaraRa Chalur- 
dmhi bathing, the Lakshmi^pnja or worship of the 
goddess of wealth, the Balt-pralipada or new year’s day 
of Bali, king of the lower regions, and the Bhmi-Bijn or 
greeting of brothers and sisters. On the JVarain 
Chahirdasht the Hindu rises before day-break, illuminates 
his house, rubs his body with perfumed ointment and 
bathes in hot water. A lighted lamp, sugar, red 
powder (^uu^»), rice and tiny lamps made of dough 
[ftaranih) arc placed on a tray ; and as soon as each 
member of the family has finished his ablutions, an 
elderly un-widowed lady of the house wiivcs the tray 
round the face of each member, applies rice and red 
powder to his forehead, gives him sugar to eat, and 
places the dough lamp at his feet. The family then dons 
its best raiment, distributes sweetmeats, and invites 
friends and relatives to dinner. The next day or 
Amavasya is sacred to the goddess of wcalih and 
learning, and is characterized by the evening ceremony 
of Lahhml-puja, Small lamps made of prickly pear are 
lighted and placed upon a lo«- wooden stool in front of 
the household gods, and all the house-lamps are also 
lighted and placed there. Tlic mistress of the house 
then performs the worship of these lamps with the usual 
adjuncts of red powder, rice, flowers, etc ; and this com- 
pleted, places one of the lamps in front of the household 
gods, another before the tulsi plant, and the remainder 
in various places Inside and outside the bouse. This dity 
is the last oi the Vikrama Samvat commercial year, and 
consequently all the merchants of the city close their 
books for the year, prepare new ledgers, and perform 
the daftar-puja or worship of their account hooks, 
at which a Brahman officiates. The third day of the 
Divali is known as Bali-praKpada from the fact that 
on that day King Bali was despatched to Palal 
or the lower regions by Vishnu, After the usual 
morning ablutions and anointment the house is thoroughly 
swept and garnished, the sweepings are placed in a 
basket or winnowing-fan, a lighted lamp and a copper 
coin are placed upon them, and the sweepings are then 
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taken away and thrown down at the junction of three 
roads. At the moment wlicn the swcepini'sarc removed 
the following words are repeated: — 

*'Ida javo pida javo Balicha rajya yevo ” 

" May evil vanish, may the kingdom of Bali come." 

Bali, as represented-by a cocoanut placed on a jar of 
water, is worshipped, and gifts of money or food are 
made to Brahmans and beggars. The fourth day of the 
Divali is known as Bhau Bij (Brother’s Second), as on 
that day brothers visit their sisters and present them 
with money and ornaments. According to Hindu 
mythology Yamuna, sister of the God of Death, invited 
him to dine at her house, whereupon Yama granted her 
costly gifts and promised good fortune to all mortiils 
who follow liis example. Nowhere in India is the 
Divali celebrated in such magnificent style ns in Bombiiy ; 
and the illuminations in which Parsis and Muhammadans 
also play their part, arc considered typical of the great- 
ness and prosperity of the city. Of late years the lavish 
character of the disphay has somewhat declined. 

The Holi or Hutashani, also styled Shimon from the 
month in which it occurs, la.s(s for twenty da\s and is 
probably closely connected in origin with Ihe vernal 
equinox. The word Hutnsh.mi means fiery and shows 
that the Holi is the festival of (ire even ns the Div.di is 
the festival of lamps. Tlic festival commences on the ist 
of the Hindu month of Phalgm and lasts for twenty 
days during which Hindus of all clas.scs participate 
in sports and merrymaking. Ten years ago the Holi 
W.1S celebrated in Bombay with as much splendour as 
the Divali ; but since 1897 the continued rav.agcs of 
plague have combined with the spread of Western 
education to rob the holiday of much enthusiasm. 
The most notable fc.atures of the celebration in the past 
were the Rmigapinchami day, the Abir d.ay and the 
Varghoda procession of the Patharc Prabhus. Much 
ingenuity was exercised in the selection and arrangement 
of the Varghoda scenes of mimicry A beggar boy would 
be in the first place selected as the Var or bridegroom, 
and was then placed upon a horse with his face to the 
tail, decked in full tinsel pamphcrnalia. He headed a 
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procession of about sixty carts and carriages FJIcd with 
men disguised ns dancing-girls, monkeys, etc., and with 
persons dressed to represent popular and unpopular 
citizens or countrymen and bearing .appropriate mottoes 
and legends. The procession, which started from Navi- 
wadi and passed up the K.albadcvi road, Pallav road, and 
through the principal thor.'ughfares of the native city, 
is stilt a feature of the annual festival, but is less lavishly 
patronised than it used to be. 

The material condition of the Hindu population has 
undergone considerable change, particularly in respect 
of their mode of living, style of dwelling, and nature of 
furniture. Western ideas and customs iirc gaining ever 
firmer hold upon the upper and middle classes. The 
strong durable brass lamps, for example, called siimyi 
and iaman diva, which were once universally used, have 
yielded place to English or German lamps, tvith fragile 
globes and glass chimneys, and in lieu of the carpets and 
iaiias of the old style most houses have now a few chairs 
and a sofa of western p.iitern together with a writing- 
desk in place of the old ciiaurmig. As late as 1870 many 
of the houses in Girgaum, Parcl and Mahim were built 
of mud, but except in the distant suburbs this style of 
dwelling has now entirely disappeared. In most families, 
too, the joint family system has now disappeared, the 
general tendency being for brothers and cousins to live 
separate. In a few families harmony is preserved and 
brothers contrive to live amicably under one roof with 
their families, so long ns their parents are living. But 
when the heads of the family pass away friction often 
arises and the influence of an English education forces the 
brothers to seek separate lodgings. Another potent factor 
of disintegration is the loss or’ sale of old family houses 
and estates. The old communities of Bombay often com- 
plain that while western education has made rapid pro- 
gress in the city, Hindu society has become gradually 
disorganized ; the younger generation pay scant respect 
to their elders, keen competition lias curtailed their means 
of livelihood, and many are therefore adopting the system 
of living separately in flats or chawls with the Pailades 
(outsiders or persons not belonging to Bombay]. 
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The Jains are a rich community, forming about 2 par jahis, 
cent, of the total population of the city. Excluding the 
Marwadis who are chicny pawn-brolccrs, usurers and 
money-lenders, the Jains are wholly engaged in commerce 
and trade. The community has no hereditary priest- 
hood ; but their priests, who are styled Ja/is or Gorjis 
are nevertheless fairly numerous, and arc distinguished 
by wearing loose white mantles, leaving their heads 
bare, and by wearing a piece of cloth over their mouths 
and carrying a light brush {c/iauni to sweep away any 
small animal or insect that lies in their path. There arc 
9 Jain temples in Bombiiy, known as Drm and con- 
secrated cither to Shantinath or Parasnath, two of their 
24 Tirthankars or Hierarchs. The most typical temple 
is situated near Paidhoni, and shelters the idol Ghoraji- 
nath decked with gems. There arc no Digambar 
temples in Bombay, and consequently all the images arc 
Swetambar, clothed in white. 

The JIuhammadans of Bombay belong partly to the 
Sunni and partly to the Shin sects, the number of the 
former being 127,000, and of the hitter 27,000. The main 
point of dilTcrcncc between the two great divisions is 
that the Sunnis consider .Abubakr, Umar and Uthman 
the lawful successors of the Prophet, while the Shins es- 
pouse the cause of Ali the fourth Kh.ilifa and his sons 
Hasan and Huscin, In.conscqticncc the Shins omit from 
the Koran certain passages alleged to have been written 
by Uthman and add a chapter in praise of Ali. Fur- 
ther they follow the precepts of the Barn Imam or 12 
Imams instead of the 4 Imams and claim that their Mtij'ta- 
hids or religious superiors in Persia have power to alter 
the spiritual and temporal law. In Bombay the Arabs, 
the Memons, Konkani Muhammadans, Pathans, Deecani 
Muhammadans and one .sect of Julhais arc Sunnis, while 
the Bohras, Khojas, Mughahs, one sect of Julhais and a 
certain division of the Cliillichors or Musalman hack- 
wetoria drivers are Shias. 

The chief Musalman tribes returned at the census of 
1901, were Arabs (6,000) including 5,000 Sayads, Bohras, 
(12,000), Julhais or Jolahas (7,000), Khoj.is (11,000), 
Memons (17,500), Pathans (7,500) .and Sheikhs (89,500) 

IS 
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The Sheikhs, who form the strongest clement*, comprise 
three main divisions, the Sheikh Kurcishi, the Sheikh 
Siddiki and the Sheikh Farukhi, and are distinguished by 
the possession of one of the following names as an agno< 
men or cognomen Khwajc, Ghulam, Din, Baksh, Ali- 
Abdulla. To the names of Sheikh girls the suffixes Afa, 
Bi or Bibi arc added, and the word Begam in the case 
of the children of noblemen.’' 

Tlic Memons {i.e. Muamins or Believers) arc converts 
to Islam from the Lohana and Cutch Bania castes, and 
were a strong and wealthy community in Surat during the 
hey-day of that town’s prosperity. As Surat sank into 
insignificance the Memons moved southwards to Bom- 
bay and immigrated in large numbers after the famine of 
1813 in Gujarat and Cutch. When they first commenced 
to do business in Bombay at the opening of the nineteenth 
century they appear to have opened tailoring establish- 
ments in Lohar Chawl, which was then known to the police 
as the thieves’ bazaar, but their status steadily progressed 
as Bombay advanced in material prosperity, and at the 
present date the Memons indulge in every class of trade 
from shop-keeping, broking and peddling to furniture 
dealing and timber dealing and include among their num- 
ber some of the richest individuals in Bombay native 
society. The middle-class Memons arc fairly early risers 
commencing their day with the Muezzin's call to prayer, 
t.e., between 5 and 6 A.iu. After prayer comes breakfast, 
consisting of a slice or two of bread soaked in milk or 
tea, and then the business of the day. Sometimes he 
takes ajambil [Arab-made basket of date-leaves) and 
goes to market to buy his stock of provisions for the day ' 
and spends from Rs. 2 to Rs. 3 on the morning's shop- 
ping. The Memon is not an envied customer of the Bom- 
bay tradesman ; for he is strict in his observance of the 
Snma which commands him to haggle " till his forehead 
perspires, just as it did in winning the money. "The chief 

I The fignres require lobe accepted with c.iufion : for the ma- 
jority' of converts to Islam have a fondness for describing them- 
selves as Sheikhs of Kureishi stock or even as Sayads. Census 
Report of Bombay Presidency (1901), p, 202. 

5 For further details, please see Bombay Gazetteer, IX, Part II, 

IS 8. 
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meal of the day is that corresponding to the Anglo-Indian 
tilRn and consists' of leavened or unleavened bread, meat 
curry or stew, or two hahabs (fried fish), curry and rice, and 
a dish of vermicelli fried in ghi and sweetened with sugar. 
The fish most relished are the pomphlet, the halva and the 
bmbil or fresh Bombay duck. Chicken and duck are 
holiday dainties. After'dinner comes the siesta for those 
that can afford the time and then afternoon prayers, 
which are offered in some neighbouring mosque. Busi- 
ness is again carried on until 8 or 9 p.m. when the 
Memon returns home to a somewhat meagre supper 
consisting of a dish of khichdi (rice and mung]. After 
supper the young Memon starts out for his evening’s 
amusement. He takes a glass of ice-cream here, a cup 
of tea there, or possibly a dish of faludka or rice-gruel 
which is to Bombay what macaroni is to Naples. If 
possessed of a carriage he may drive to the Apollo 
Bander or the bandstand, accompanied by his children, 
whose importunity he silences by a liberal distribution 
of salted almonds and pistachios, while he himself dis- 
cusses with a friend the rate of grain, cotton, or indigo. 
The journey home is broken by visits to Irani or Anglo- 
Indian sodawater shops and refreshment rooms. Very 
often the theatres are patronized and if the piece is not 
sufficiently attractive the young Memon and his friends, 
will knock up the household of a dancing girl and beg her 
for a song or tivo, for which she charges as high a price 
as possible. The evening ends with a supper of malai he 
(cups of cream, f.e., wheat gruel) and hard-boiled 
eggs. The older Memons usually spend the evening in 
the tea or coffee-shops of the city where they discuss trade, 
or at the houses of friends where refreshments are provided 
and mauliid or nativity hymns are sung. The Memons 
are the only people in the Presidency who as laymen are 
desirous of learning the inantud. Another peculiar custom 
is that of street-praying for rain. A number of men and 
boys, varying from fifty to a hundred, assemble about 9 
p.m., and wander about the streets singing the rain-songs, 
which have been set to music by some poet of Gujarat 
or Hindustan and the chorus of which runs " Order, 
Oh ! Lord, the rain-cloud of Thy mercy ” ! 
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Closely allied to the Mcmons arc the Rangaris who claim 
descent from the Hindu Ksliattriya caste and state that 
their direct nncestor was one of two brothers whose 
father was converted to Islam. The father died leaving 
his sons to be cared for by a Hindu relation who natur- 
ally brought the boys up as Hindus and married them 
to Hindu wives. The elder brother, however, was dis- 
satisfied with Hinduism and sometime later entered the 
fold of Islam with his wife ; and from him the modem 
Rang.iris of Bombay are descended, while the Hindu 
Kshattriyas or Khatris are the descendants of the younger 
brother. If a Hindu Kshattriya is converted to Islam, 
he is at once received into the Rangari Jamat, just .as 
a Bhattia who turns Musalman is received by the Khoja 
community and a Lohana by the Memon community. 
The Rangaris remember to have come in batches to 
Bombay a little more than a century .ago and are by 
profession indigo-dyers and carpenters. Many of them 
have made large fortunes in indigo-dyeing. The Ranga- 
ris marry among themselves; their home-longue is 
Cutchi ; and their dress resembles that of the Bombay 
Memons and Khojas. 

The Bohras arc likewise the descendants of Hindu con- 
verts to Islam and claim connection with the missionaries 
sent forth by the Fatimite Khalifa of Egypt in the fourth 
and fifth centuries of the Muhammadan era. The original 
conversions took place at Cambay, Paillian, Aurangabad 
and other places. The community comprises four main 
divisions, vie,, Sunni, Aliya, Daudi and Sulemnni, of which 
the Daudi is numerically the largest and separated itself 
from the Sulemani, which is the smallest, about three 
hundred years ago, owing to a dispute as to who was the 
rightful Dai — one section of the community favouring the 
claims of Daud while the other favoured Suleman. A 
large portion of the Sulemani Bohra sect is settled 
on the western coast of Arabia, where their spiritual 
head exercises independent authority over a considerable 
tract of territory. Though not numerous in India 
the Sulemani Bohra sect has attained great social and 
intellectual eminence. The late Mr. Justice Badruddin 
Tyabji was a member of the community, which can claim 
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Khoja women hold within the family circle. They arc not 
confined to th^iiardah and are given a distinct voice in the 
family councils, while multiplication of wives and a readi- 
ness to resort to divorce arc characteristics almost un- 
known to the community. A second marriage during the 
life time of a first wife is only contracted when long 
experience proves the unlikelihood of the first wife 
becoming a mother, and when in consequence the 
family name and wealth arc threatened with oblivion. 
The education of Khoja girls is making appreciable pro- 
gress and, speaking generally, the women of this com- 
munity can hold their own in intelligence with the 
women of any other community in Bombay. 

The Muhammadans of Bomb.iy observe a variety of 
festivals, chief among which are the following. The 
Akhar-char Shamba, also called Chhcla Builh, is cele- 
brated on the last Wednesday of the month of Safar, on 
which day the Prophet is supposed to have hied himself 
to a pleasauncc on the outskirts of Mecca. In conse- 
quence the Muhammadans on this day go picnicking in 
the gardens and open spaces of the island and distribute 
bread to the poor. One of the most favourite resorts is 
the Victoria Gardens which is crowded on this day. with 
Muhammadans of all classes and their families. An- 
other festal occasion is the Id-i-Viladat or birthday of the 
Prophet, which falls on the twelftli day of the month 
Sebi-til-awal and is celebrated by the recitation of the 
Maulud Sharf or tale of the Sacred Birth, by the illumi- 
nation of houses and mosques, by the preparation of 
special food, by alms-giving to the poor, and by the 
offering of Nafils or spedal prayers to God. The ortho- 
dox also visit Mahim on this day and make their devo- 
tions to the sacred hair of the beard of the Prophet which 
is preserved in the shrine of Saint Makhdum Fakih Ali. 
The Gyani festival falls on the eleventh day of the month 
Rttbi-vUakher, and really lasts for the ten previous days. 
During this period the Jiara Majlis, which Contains the 
life-history of Sayad Sheikh Abdul Kadar Jilani, is recit- 
ed at religious gatherings [Mahjih) and private houses. 
On the night of the tenth day all mosques and houses 
are Illuminated and, when the final portion of the Jiata 
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Majlis is concluded, sweetmeats {niyas) are freely distri- 
buted to those who attend and to relations and friends. 
Throughout the month, indeed, the orthodox Musalman 
feasts his relations and friends and bestows food or cloth- 
ing upon the poor ; and in many cases a certain portion 
of his income is contributed to a fund formed for the 
celebration of this feast of charityand good-will. Much 
the same procedure is followed on the Shab-c-Mcraj 
which falls on the twenty-sixth day of the month of Rajab. 
The SItnb-c-Barat which falls on the night of the four- 
teenth day of Shaban is characterized by the preparation 
of special dishes, which arc distributed to the poor after 
the recitation of the Fatiha or prayers for the dead and 
by the feasting of friends and relations. Throughout the 
night special prayers (najils) are offered, and while the 
older members of the community wend their way to the 
cemeteries to place (lowers on the tombs of their ances- 
tors, the children and youths hie them to the sea.shorc 
for a display of fireworks. There are distinct points of 
resemblance between the Shab-e-Bnrat of Islam and the 
Allescclen or All Souls' Day of the Christian west. Great- 
er than this festival is the Id-i-Rmnsan which falls on the 
first day of Shawal. Throughout the preceding month 
of Ramsan a general fast is observed, prayers known as 
Taravelt are offered in the mosques and the Koran Kha,m 
is recited. The Ramsan Id marks the close of the fast, 
and in consequence every Musalman dons new raiment 
and repairs to the mosque, and thereafter foregathers 
with his friends and relations and bids them God-speed. 
It is a day of whole-hearted rejoicing and feasting ; bands 
and tom-toms arc much in evidence ; and the children 
are taken by their parents and relatives to the markets 
and stalls and presented with toys and sweetmeats 
known as Idi, The fallowing day, known ns Bos-Id, is 
also a gala-day for the children of the Muslimin. The 
theatres and the dancing-girls of the city reap a fair har- 
vest on this occasion. Urdu plays like Dil-Famk draw 
enormous audiences, and the divanklmms of Forns road 
and the neighbourhood arc swept, garnished and brightly- 
lighted for the benefit of the Memons, Arabs, Konkanis, 
and others of the Faith, who come to while away an hour or 
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two amid the strains of the saringi and the muffled bour- 
don of the tom-tom. On the nig’ht of the twenty-sixth of 
Rmcan falls the Shab-c-Kaifor when the mosques and 
other religious edifices arc brightly illuminated, prayers 
and iaraw/i) arc offered, and presents of clothes and 
money arc made to the widow, the orphan and the 
beggar from the proceeds of the jahi, which is a lax 
of c^per cent, on c.arnings, freely demanded and as freely 
given. The Id-i-Bagr falls on the tenth day of the ZUhe] 
and is characterized, like Ramzati Id, by prayer in the 
mosques. When the prayers are concluded, Qurbams 
or sacrifices are offered by those who can afford it 
between the tenth and thirteenth days of the month. 
These sacrifices, which may consist of a goat, cow or 
camel, arc in essence a kind of talisman for life, a goat 
representing one life and a cow or camel seven lives. 
Children spend the d.iy in merry-making as on the Ram- 
am Id. 

The greatest annual Muhammadan festival is the 
Muharram or period of mourning for Hasan and Husein. 
The following account by an eye-witness' gives some 
idea of a festival which is regarded by the Shia Muham- 
madans as a real period of mourning and by the Sunni 
Muhammadans as an occasion for frolic and mummery, 
based largely upon spirit-beliefs and ghost-scaring 
borrowed from Hinduism. “ Although the regular 
Muharram ceremonies do not commence until the fifth day 
of the Muharram moon, the Muhammadan quarters of 
the city are astir on the first of the month. From morn 
till eve the streets are filled with bands of boys, 
and sometimes girls, blowing raucous blasts on hollow 
bamboos, which are adorned with a tin panja, — the 
sacred open ' hand emblematical of the Prophet, his 
daughter Fatima, her husband Ali and their two martyved 
sons. The sacred five, in the form of the outstretched 
hand, adorn nearly all Muharram symbols, from the toy- 
trumpet and the banner-pole to the horse-shoe rod of 

T Timts of India, Febroarj-, 1908, " The Bombar Muharram, 
Stray Scenes," by "Etonensis," The chief feature of the Shia 
Muharram is the passion-] 4 ay and breast-beating which takes 
place at H. H, the Aga Khan's house in Mazagon. 
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the devotee and the domed bier. Youths, preceded by 
drummers and clarionet-players, wander through the 
streets, laying all the shop-keepers under contribution 
for subscriptions ; the well-to-do house-holder sets him- 
self to build a sabil or charity-fountain in one corner 
of his verandah or on a site somewhat removed from the 
fairway of traffic ; while a continual stream of people 
afflicted by the evil eye flows into the courtyard of the 
Bara Imam Chilla near the Nall Bazaar to receive absolu- 
tion from the peacock-feather brush and sword there 
preserved. Meanwhile in almost every street where a 
labut is being prepared, elegiac discourses (ranze) are 
nightly delivered up to the tenth of the month by a maulvi, 
who draws from Rs. 30 to Rs. 100 for his five nights’ 
description of the martyrdom of Husein ; while but a little 
distance away boys painted to resemble tigers leap to 
rhythm of the drum, and an Arab mummer with a split 
bamboo shatters the nerves of the passer-by by suddenly 
cracking it behind his back. The fact that this Arab 
usually takes up a strong position near a tasia suggests 
the idea that he must originally have represented a guar- 
dian or scap^oat, designed to break, by means of bis 
abuse, buffoonery and laughter, the spell of the spirits who 
long for quarters in the rich mimic tomb ; and the fact that 
the crowds who come to gaze, in admiration on the laeui 
never retort or round upon him for the sudden fight or 
anger that he evokes, gives one the impression that the 
crack of the bamboo is in their belief a potent scarer of 
unhoused and malignant spirits. 

“Turn off the main thoroughfare and you may perhaps 
find a lean Musalman, with a green silk skull-cap, sitting 
in a raised recess in front of an urn in which frankin- 
cense is burning. He has taken a vow to be a Dula or 
bridegroom, that is to say son-in-law to Imam Husein, 
during the Muharram. There he sits craning his neck 
over the smoke from the urn and swaying from side to 
side, while at intervals three companions who squat 
beside him give vent to a cry of Btira Imam ki dosH yarn 
din (cry din for the friendship of the twelve Imams). 
Then on a sudden the friends rise and bind on to the 
Dula’s chest a pole surmounted with the holy hand, place 
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in bis hand a bnnch of peacock's feathers, and lead him 
thus bound and ornamented on to the highway. Almost 
on the threshold of his passaere a Panjabi Musalman 
comes forward to consult him. " Away, away ” cry the 
friends, ‘‘AV«y^ii»'Aaf”J{this is a new tree), meaning 
thereby that the man is a new spirit-house and has never 
before been possessed. A little further on the procession, 
which has now swelled to considerable size, is stopped by 
a Muhammadan from Ahmednagar who seeks relief. He 
places his hand upon the Data’s shoulder and asks for a 
sign. "Repeat the creed,” murmurs the brid^roomj 
“Repeat the Duriui” (prayers for the Prophet) say the 
Dula’s supporters ; and all present commence to repeat 
the Kalnidk (creed) and the Durui, • Then turning to the 
Muhammadan who stopped him the bridegroom of Husein 
cries "Sheikh Muhammad, thou art possessed by a 
Djinn : come to my shrine on Thursday next,” and with 
these words sets forth again upon his wanderings. In 
the Bhendi Bazaar a Mhar woman comes forward for 
enlightenment, and the Dula, after repeating the Kalmali, 
promises that she will become a mother before the year 
expires : while close to Phul Gali a Konkani Musalman 
woman, who has been possessed for six months by a witch 
{Oaian), is flicked thrice with the peacock-feather brush 
and bidden to the Dula's shrine on the following Thursday. 
So the Dula fares gradually forward, now stopped by- a 
Kunbi with a sick child, now by some Musalman mill- 
hands, until he reaches the Bismillah shrine, where he fails 
forward on his face with frothing mouth and convulsed 
body. The friends help the spirit which racks him to 
depart by blowing into his ear a few verses of the Koran ; 
whereat the Dula, after a possession of about four hours, 
reg.-iins consciousness, looks around in surprise, and 
retires to his home, fatigued but at last sane, 

“Wherever a /(wm or tomb is being built there gather 
all the Muharram performers, the Nal Sahebs or Lord 
Horseshoes, the tigers, and the mummers of protean 
disguise. The spot becomes an Ai/iada or tryst at which 
the tomb-builders entertain all comers with draughts of 
j/jerir/ or sugared water, but not with betel which has 
no place in seasons of mourning. Here for example comes 
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a band of Marathas. and Kamathis with bells upon 
their ankles, who form a ring in front of the iasia while 
their leader chants in a loud voice : — 

" Alif sc Allah, Be sc Bismillah, Jim sc vicri jan. 

Tajun Imam ffiiscm hi «yas dlianin !" 

"Alif for Allah, B for Bismillah, J for my life. An 
offering is this to Husein ” ! 

The chorus take up the refrain at intervals ; and then a', 
distant drumming heralds the approach of a fresh party, 
they repeat the Muharram farcttell, " I shki Husein'' 
(Love of Husein), and pass aw.ay with tlic answer of the 
tryst-folk, " 'i'adi Ilusein" (Memory of Husein) still 
ringing in their cars. The new party is composed ol 
Bombay Musalman youths, the tallest of whom carric'- 
an umbrella made out of pink, green and white paper, 
under which the rest crowd and sing the following coup- 
let. relating to the wife and daughter of Husein 

''Bane lie Sakinah sc kaha, Turn ko kliabar hai y 
Baha gac marc.'" 

"Bano said unto Sakinah, Have you heard that 
your father is dead ? ” 

" This party in turn yields phace to a band of pipers and 
drummers, accompanying men who wltirl torches round 
their head so skilfully that the eye sees naught but a 
moving circle of ll.ame ; and they arc succeeded bj 
^(usalman men and boys disguised as Konkani fisher- 
men and fishwives, who chant elegies to Husein and keep 
the rhythm by swinging to .and fro small earthen pots 
pierced to serve as ti lamp. The last troupe, dressed in 
long yellow shirts and loo.se turbans, represent Swami 
Narayan priests and pass in silence before the glittering 
simulacrum of the Martyr's tomb. 

"The most curious fe.aturc of the Muharram celebra- 
tion is the roystering and br.awling of the toll's or street- 
bands which takes place for two or three nights .after the 
fifth day of the month. Each street has its own band 
ready to parade the various quarters of the city and fight 
with the bands of riv.al streets. If the rivalry is good- 
humoured, little harm accrues ; but if, as is sometimes 
the case, feelings of real resentment are cherished, heads 
are apt to be broken and the leaders find themselves 
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consij'ncd to the enre of the police. It is difAcult to see 
the connection between these brawling; street-companies 
iind the lamentation for llnsnn and Husein ; but the 
rivalry between the various mohoUas recalls the free 
lighting; which used once to take place between the 
various quarters of Gujarat and Kathiawar towns during 
the Holi Icstival, while the beating, shouting and general 
pandemonium evoked by the hits are probably akin to 
the extravagance once practised at the beating of the 
bounds in Scotland and arc primarily designed to scare 
away evil-spirits from the various quarters of the city. 
The hits arc indeed a relic of pure Hinduism,— of 
aboriginal spirit-belief, and have in the course of centuries 
been gradually associated with the great Muhammadan 
Festival of Tears. Originally they can have had no 
connection with the Muhiirmm and arc in essence as 
much divorced from the lamentation over the slaughter 
at Karbela as arc the Mummers, the Nal Sahebs and the 
Lords of the Conchshell (Sain KutDra) of the modern 
celebration from the true Muhammadan who wanders back 
from the sea-shore uttering the erj’ of grief, 

“ Albida, re albiria, ya Husein etbida I ” 

“ Farewell, farewell, ah ! my Husein, farewell ! " 

The Muhammadans of Bombay observe several fairs, 
which follow the lunar calendar and therefore vary in 
date from year to year. Leaving aside the great Mahim 
fair' the chief ones are ; — the Malanggad Unis on the 
13th of the month Mulmrram (February) in honour ol 
Haji Abdul Rahiman or Bava Malang, which takes place 
at Malanggad in the Kolaba District and is visited by 
large numbers of Bombay Muhammadans ; the Matunga 
fair which takes place at the Shrine of Sheifcli Misri in 
Sewri on the nth of Shavsal ; the Jangli Fir fair which 
takes place in the north of the island on the 14th Jamad-ul- 
Ahher ! two fairs at Colaba, one on the 16th Rtifubf the 
other on the roth Slutwol, in honour of two Pirs who are 
buried there; the Surti Moholla fair, in honour of 
Sheikh Bahaudin Chishti and Karim Shah, which takes 
place on the 14th Sa/ar; the Pir Pa y fair on the 13th of 

For account of the Mahim Fair see Places and Objects of 
Interest* 
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Rabi-iilravval ; and fairs at Sonapur, Gauli Moholla, 
Khandia Aloliolla, Jamli Moholla, Chauki iloholla, 
Dongfri, at Bori Bandar (behind the Victoria Terminus) 
in honour of Bismillah Shah, a Portuguese convert to 
Islam, and fairs at the shrines of Maji Ali and Mama 
Hajiyani (Mother pilgrim) near the Hornby Vellard. At 
most of these fairs interest centres round the tomb of the 
Saint in whose memory the fair is held and thither fare 
Muhammadans of all denominations to make vows or 
offer thanks for good fortune. Outside the shrine arc 
stalls and booths of every description, designed to attract 
the attention of the crowd, while the children of the com- 
munity spend a happy day flynng kites or taking rides on 
the merry-go-roundf and swing-boats. 

•Another feature of Bombay Muhammadan life is the 
musical club, where a company of friends will meet 
together to pass the time in playing and singing, 
varying the amusement with games of cards, shatranj 
(draughts), dama and chmtsar. Occasionally the mem- 
bers of these clubs collect a subscription among 
themselves and arrange a gala-night, to which 
friends from outside are invited, a nautch-girl 
being usually engaged on such occasions to give her 
repertoire of song.s. There arc again other clubs, com- 
posed of men who claim to be poets (Shair) and who 
meet together to read and recite verses of their own 
composition. So life passes for the JIuhammadans of 
Bombay,— the days of toil pleasantly varied by festi- 
vals and fairs ; and even when business i.s brisk and the 
day seems hardly long enough for the settlement of the 
myriad details of work, they never forget to devote a 
certain period of the morning and evening to prayer 
which is better than sleep. 

Of the night side of life in the city much might be 
written. Wander down this street and watch the hated 
Hijdas (eunuchs) clapping their hands in the manner 
peculiar to them. The Muhammadan shop-keeper hears 
them and without a word hands out a coin as a bribe to 
them to pass along. Thus, and in other less reputable 
ways, do these human anomalies earn their livelihood ; 
for, although the public shuns them as a class, they are 
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permitlcd to take a part in iiucli festivals as the Multarram 
and arc even called in at the time of child>birth to sing 
songs and act as scarers of the evil-spirits which are 
ever abroad on such occasions. The professional 
visionary or sight-seer is also a feature of urban life. He 
can throw himself .at will into a kind of epileptic trance 
and while in that condition will nnsiver questions as to 
the future which the credulous put to him. All manner 
of persons belonging to the lower classes visit him in liis 
narrow attic, fdicd with the most pungent frankincense 
fumes, and for an expenditure of a few annas can obtain 
guidance ns to their future conduct or information of 
what is happening in distant places. The opium-clubs of 
the city draw their patrons from widely-differing classes. 
Among the groups of four or /ivc persons who cluster 
round the flame in which the opium-juice is burnt before 
insertion in the pipe you will find Sikh embroiderers from 
Lahore, Sidis from Zanzibar, Mughals from Persia, tea- 
,shop-kccpcrs, >7«-scllcrs, hawkers, .Marathas, Native 
Christians and men from Gujarat ; for the opium-club 
destroys all cnstc-prejudiccs and renders the votaries 
of “the black smoke" carclc.ss of social obligations. 
Perhaps the most pitiful sight of all is the streets 
where the women cluster like caged birds behind the bars, 
awaiting the meagre wage of shame. They are largely 
Mhars from the Deccan or Dheds from Gujarat and hold 
a very different and far lower position than the trained 
Naikins, the Marwadi, Bcnc-Israeland Musalman dancing- 
girls who live in some style in the neighbourhood of 
Kalbadevi road and Grant road and arc engaged to sing 
In private houses or at public native entertainments. 
Many of the latter have been well grounded in Urdu and 
Persian classics and freely spend the comparative!}' large 
incomes which they earn in singing and dancing in charity 
and on religious objects. They are formed into a regular 
jamat or sisterhood, presided over by one of the older 
members of the class, and in addition to participating in 
the ordinary festivals of the faith which they profess arc 
• wont to give entertainments known as jalm. On these 
occasions a dancing-girl will invite all her personal friends 
in the jamatto her house and after feasting them avishly 
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calls upon them in turn to sing and dance. This latter 
portion of the entertainment is open to the public and the 
money received from those present is regarded as the 
private perquisite of the organiser of the jaba, who 
susbsequently divides the amount between herself and 
her TJdads (musicians) in the proportion of 10 annas and 
6 annas respectively in the rupee. According to her 
means each dancing-girl supports 3 or 4 musicians, who 
accompany her songs on the saringi and the drum. They 
are given lodging and food and a certain fixed proportion 
of the earnings and in return perform various minor 
services for their patron. Excluding the pure Naikins of 
Goa and Kanara there is a tendency among Hindu and 
Bene-Israel dancing-girls to style themselves Musalmans 
and even embrace the Musalman faith, in consequence 
possibiy of the fact that a Muhammadan, no matter what 
his or her caste or class, is always a.'isured of decent 
burial after death and can count upon other Muham- 
madans in the same moholla or street to arrange tliat 
the death-ceremonies are properly performed. The 
life of the city at night has many strange features. In 
Madanpura the Sidis may be found indulging in one of 
the noisy revels, which constitute their only relaxation, 
and which have the effect of working them into a state 
bordering upon frenzy. They have four chief dances, 
which are said to be of African origin and, when proper- 
ly performed, to induce the spirit of divination. They 
are danced to the accompaniment of a shrill pipe and 
quaint drums, shaped like a cannon with a parchment- 
mouth, astride each of which members of the company 
sit, while the rest of the Sidi jamat, first men, then 
women, and then both sexes together, dance round 
them for three or four hours. At intervals a bundle of 
straw is lighted, and the heads of the drums are pushed 
into the flames to tighten up the parchment. In the 
middle of the dancing-circle stands the Sidi Patelni or 
head-woman of the tribe, now beating time to the rhythm 
of the music, now encouraging the dancers with loud 
words of approval or slapping a drummer to arouse his 
failing energy. As the night advances the professional 
shampooer or masseur commences his rounds, uttering 
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his peculinr cry to warn the wakeful householder that 
for the modest sum of four annas the wanderer will 
induce sleep by gently kneading the muscles. At another 
point one may hear the echo of the luck-songs which ate 
chanted through the livelong night on the occasion of a 
birth or marriage, and in yet another direction the long- 
drawn cry of the wandering Fakir, who begs the \vhere- 
withal to carry him to Mecca, greets the car. During 
the hot season when the houses are too hot to sleep in, 
the pavements of the city arc erdwded with sheeted 
forms, each lying as nearly as possible with the head * 
towards the north for fear of the anger of the Pole-star. 
For in the words of an old adage : 

‘ ‘ Kibla muaf lar/a hat jtar Ktiih hargis itahiil ! '' 

“ The Kibla forgives, but the Pole-star never 1 " 

The life, customs, and history of the Parsis of Bombay 
arc so well-known that no special description of them 
seems required'. Let it suffice to remark that the cus- 
toms of even the lower classes have undergone an im- 
mense change during the last hundred years, Formerly 
early marriage was a common characteristic, with its 
accompaniment of strife between the mother-in-law and 
daughter-in-law, and in spile of a general feeling against 
polygamy it was not uncommon for a Pars! of the eight- 
eenth and early nineteenth centuries to marry a second 
wife during the life-time of the first. The medical skill 
of the community, which is now so well-known, was at 
that date in its infancy ; and, following the Hindu be- 
lief, most diseases wtfre regarded as spirit-possessions 
to be obviated and exorcised by the.aid of Brahmans and 
Musalman Sayads. This was particularly the case with 
hysteria, which was very prevalent among young women 
as a result of ill-usage®. The Parsi dress has also under- 
gone a great metamorphosis during the last fifty years, 
and most upper-class Parsis have adopted the European 


t For a full account of the Parsis consult Heber's Joumc)- 
III, 98 ; Trans. Bomb. Ut. Soc. I ; Bombay Times of ssth Jan- 
uary 1853, sand February 1866 and 24th December 1883 ; Dosablim- 
Fraraji's History of the Parsis j Bombay Gazetteer, IX, Part if, 
(Gujarat Population) ; Les Parsis by Miss Menant, 

" K, N., Kabraji’s reminiscences in the Times oflaiia, 190:, 
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style of raiment. “In the course of two generations ” 
writes Jlr. K. N. Kabfaji, “ the head-dress of the Parsis 
has undergone various changes. The orthodox turban 
of old was a hea\'y bundle, consisting of many yards 
of cloth wrapped round the head. The weight of the 
turban was accounted a measure of the dignity and 
respectability of the wearer. One can get an idea of 
it from the portraits now extant of the progenitors of the 
Dadysett, Wadia, Banaji and other families. But the 
burden was after all too hea\’)’ to bear, and a reduction 
in weight was gradually made until at last the head- 
dress took the form of mere skeletons of turbans, made 
of cloth mounted on pasteboard. Subsequently Parsi 
merchants from China introduced a round faced turban 
with a facing of a particular kind of silk cloth. Again 
the distinguished poet and orientalist, Mulla Pheroze, 
put on a round phenta or shawl wrapped round a blood- 
red cap, and this fashion was readily adopted by the 
young. It has undergone quite a transformation in 
recent years, having been greatly reduced in bulk and 
weight. At present it is made up of the English hat 
(t.c., the hard black or brown felt hat) with a ring round 
it in place of the customary brim. In the old days Parsi 
turban-makers drove a very good business, among them 
being Jamsu Pagadiwala, well-known for his skill in 
conjuring, and Dady the hunchback who in spite of 
his physical deformity was a skilful gymnast,” 

Parsi drama is a growth of not more than sixty years, 
its first promoters being young Elphinstone College 
students. The Parsi knowledge of the dramatic art was 
borrowed from the Hindus, who entirely composed the 
companies playing in the early portion of the nineteenth 
century. .At the present date more than one company of 
Parsi artistes has acquired a well-deserved reputation 
among the theatregoers of the city : but with the excep- 
tion of one company all the female roles are, in accordance 
with Hindu custom, played by Parsi youths and boys. 

The first definite notice of the Parsi community' in 
Bombay appears to be the statement of Streynsham 
Master, made within three years from the date of the 
cession of the island by the Portuguese, which runs as 

13 
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follows:—" Here is iiNo some Parsecs, but they arc lately 
come since the English held the Island and ate most 
of them weavers and have not yet any place to do their 
devotion in or to bury their dead."' During the 18th 
century very large numbers of Parsis immigrated into 
Bomb:iy and to them iva.s largely due the development of 
the trade of the port. The first Pars! to visit China 
was llirji Jivaji Readymoncy in 1756, and he tvns followed 
by Jamsetji Jejeebhoy, who made four voyages prior to 
1.S07. In lybo the Parsis in Bombay numbered .about 
3,000 ; but this number svas nitgmcntcd by :i grc.at immi- 
gration from Gujarat in 1790, consequent upon a severe 
famine in that tirea. By iSi i the community numbered 
more than io,oco, poss'cssed landed property, and were 
partners in most of the big mercantile firms as well 
ship-bull Jers and ship-owners. The 19th 'centuty' 
iic.sscd the further progress of the community in profes- 
sional and commercial occupations, and since 1S65 
have played a leading part in developing the mill industry. 
The soci.il progress of the community was indirectly 
responsible for the pas.sing of two special Acts in 1865, 
the Parsi Marriage and Divorce Act and the Parsi Suc- 
cession Act. The community possesses 4 Abash Behrnms, 
33 Agiarics and 7 Towers of Silence in Bombay city. 

The ebaraeter of the houses in Bombay has undergone 
a considerable change during the last century and a half. 
Fryer described them in 167; as " lotv and thatched with 
olcas of the cocoanut trees, all but a few the Portugals left 
and some few the Company built. The custom-house and 
warehouse arc tiled and plastered an^ instead of glass use 
panes of oyster shells for their windows.” ' When the East 
India Company had firmly established itself in the island 
and merchants of various classes commenced to immigrate 
in large numbers, substantial houses built of durable mate- 
rial and planned to give ample accommodation began to 
arise in the areas within and without the Fort walls. Mrs. 

\ Diary of Willhim Hedges, Esq., by Col. Henry Yule, printed 
for the Hakluyt Society in 1888, page ceexvi. 

» Fryer’s Travels.— Janies Douglas (Bombay and Western India) 
notes that in 1893 a fair example of the old-style Bomtoy house 
could have been seen in Cowasp Patel street, Fort, at the back 
of the Hongkong and Shanghai Bank Building, 
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Graham, writing of Bombay at the commencement of the 
nineteenth century remarked that “ the dwellings of the 
rich natives are surrounded by verandahs, equally neces- 
sary to guard against the intemperate heat of the sun and 
the monsoon rains. They are generally painted in flowers 
and leaves of a green or red colour ; those of the Hindus 
have usually some of the fables of their mythology repre- 
sented on their walls. The houses are necessarily of 
■ great extent because, if a man has twenty sons, they all 
continue to live under the same roof even when married. 
The lower classes content themselves with small huts, 
mostly of clay and roofed with cadjan, a mat made of the 
leaves of the palmyra or cocoanut tree plaited together. 
Some of these huts are so small that they only admit of a 
man’s sitting upright in them and barely shelter his feet 
when he lies down. There is usually a small garden 
round each house, containing a few herbs and vegetables 
a plaintain tree and a cocoanut or two.” Most of the 
upperclass dwelling-houses of this date outside the walls 
had one storey only, but were fairly lofty,' while the 
height,of houses TOthin the Fort was strictly limited by 
Regulation III of 1812. The public buildings were more 
useful than elegant; the richer natives lived in large houses 
built very close together; while the dwellings of Europeans 
which were planned as far as possible on Western lines 
with wide verandahs were on the whole not so comfort- 
able as the villas which they erected in and around 
Mazagon, Parel and Mahim, and to w'hich they were 
accustomed to resort during the hot season.* Bishop 
Heber speaks in 1S24 of the houses in the Fort being 
“ large, handsome and generally of three or four storeys 
high with wooden verandahs supported by wooden pillars 
projecting one above another. The pillars and fronts of 
the verandahs were beautifully carved.” House-rent at 
this date was roughly half what it was in Calcutta .3 

* Da. Cunha’s Origin of Bombay, p. 4. 

* Forbes' Oriental Memoirs, 1 , 152. 

“ Captain Seely’s Wonders of Ellora. Mrs. Elwood (Narrative 
of an Overland Journey, 1830) also mentions " the wooden houses 
with their wooden verandahs, Venetian blinds and heavy sloping 
roofs, covered with tiles, giving them a Swiss rather than an 
Oriental appearance.” 
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M. I''oniiiiiier, tt-lio dcsxribcd ii journey in India in 1844, 
gives :i somewhat idealistic account of the Iiouses of 
Bombay at this dale.' " L’ilc dc Bombay ” he writes "a 
liiiit millcsdc longueursurquatrede largcur,clestcoupee 
eti tons sens pardcs routes bien entretenuesj surlcshorils 
dcsquclles Ics mnisons se succ6dcnt sans interruption. 

II n’e.st pas dilhcilc dc distingtier colics qiii sont habitces 
par Ics indig&ncs de colics oil vivoiit Ics Europeciis el 
quclqncs riches niarclmndsdu pays. Lcs premieres soni 
de petites huttos rapprochics Ics lines desautres, dontles 
niurs.sont converts ennattes, tandisque Ics autres cn- 
tourics dejardins, plncees dc la manierc la plus av.mla- 
gcusc, meiiblcds avee luxe, gardent en mL'me temps un 
appnrence dc fraicheur cl dc simplicity rustique. L'en- 
trde cst ordinnirement dccorcc dc pavilions, dc colonncs. 
dc A'oiites recouvertes de plantcs grimpnntc.s d'unc mag- 
nifique verdure dmailiyc dcs plus belles flctirs. Pendant 
la nnit dcs lampcs nombreuscs brfilciil dans la galcric 
qui ccint Ics habitations, aussi bien que dans Ics s.Allei 
toujoursouvertes, et ee.s illuminations leur donnent I’appa- 
rence dcs palais dicrits dans Ics contes dc fees." Many 
of the houses built about the middle of the nineteenth 
century had a wooden framework, and in some cases 
the walls were wholly of wood. The insecurity of these 
structures resulted during the ten years ending 1S62 in 
a great many accidents which were not wholly obviat- 
ed by the introduction of building laws. Subsequent to 
the Share Mania the old style ofBombay house commenced 
to disappear in response to the ever-increasing demand 
for accommodation, and the local capitalists and builders 
began to erect houses divided into aplur.ality of compart- 
ments without any consideration for air or light. The 
last fifty years have been characterised by an enormous 
expansion of the residential area, by the occupation of 
many privately owned fronti^^es at Colaba, the Fort, 
Chaupati, Walkeshwar, and Cumballa Hill, and by the 
multiplication of lofty and many-storeyed buildings ! 
while the outbreak of plague in 1896 resulted in the 
flight of the rich and Better-chass population to healthier 
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outlying localities and in the evacuation of the busier 
quarters of the city by all save those whose daily work 
obliges them to live there. In 1872 the number of occu- 
pied houses was 22,214; 1881, 28,315; and in 1901, 

SO|i25-’ 

According to the census of 1906, there were 33,267 
occupied houses and 10,633 unoccupied houses in Bombay. 
The sections actually containing the largest number of 
houses are Mahim, Varli and Sion ; but Chakla, Kama- 
thipura, Bhuleshwar and 2nd Nagpada are marked by 
the greatest density of houses per acre. The average 
number of houses per acre in these sections is 15 and the 
average number of inmates per house in Bombay is 30.’ 
Bungalows are most numerous in Walkeshtvar and 
Mahalakshmi, chawls in Byculla, Khetwadi, Girgaum, 
Mahalakshmi, Tarwadi, Pare!, and Varli; Mandvi and the 
Market contain a very large number of houses used partly 
as godowns ; while Mahim, Varli and Sion contain the 
largest number of huts of a primitive type. These will 
gradually disappear as the City Improvement Schemes 
in the north of the island reiich completion, Accord- 
ing to the census of 1901 nearly half the total num- 
ber of houses, whether chawls, huts or dwellings of a 
better class, contain a ground-floor only ; those with one 
or two upper floors number about 12,000 ; those with 
three and four upper floors number respectively 3,000 
and 2,000; while 618 comprise five floors and 76 comprise 
six or seven floors. Storeyed houses, which arc built 
rather for the benefit of the owner’s pocket than with an 


^ The rapid increase in rents and the overcrowding in the city 
have also resulted in late years in driving the middle-classes out 
to the suburbs, uhere many large houses and chawls have been 
erected. This is peculiarly noticeable between Bandora and Bo- 
rivli on the B. B, and C. I. Railway and between Kurla and Thana 
on the G. I. P. Railway. 

- No classification of houses was attempted in the census of ipo6. 
.According to the census of 1901 the 38, £43 houses in the island 
were composed of i,fio5 bung<'ilaws;3,505 chawls; 19,9:9 dwellings 
of other types ; 723 houses used partly as dwelling and partly as 
godowns ; 47 churches ; 142 masjids; 313 temples; 32 fire-temples; 
1,49s shops ; 77 dharmashalas ; 3,705 sheds or huts used as dwell- 
ing ; 748 huls used as shops ; 96 mills ; 372 workshops ; 42 dispen- 
saries; 23 hospitals; 1,104 godowns; 96 schools; 2 sanitarial 
8 theatres ; 1,721 stables ; 292 offices ; 213 tents ; and 551 ehatiiis. 
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I’cr of new Iniililin^'-. varyins; in lype from the ranisliadcle 
anJ jerry-hiilll chau'l to rLHidcnccs of loleralilc durability. 
The majority are characterired by more or le>.h ornate 
frontafree, but tlie commercial ••pirii of the ai;c whicli 
demand*; a hitjhcr return upon inic>.tmenls, the ri*..' In the 
price of buildin:; maleriaK and the bi^b uat;e^ otlaboiir 
have rc*'Ulled in some ■•acrifice of diirabiblv It is v.ltb a 
view to counteract the latter tendency .is lat .is possi- 
ble that the llombay Municipality is sluirtly .iboiit to 
piiblisb .tiieiv set of buildini; byc-l.ius under the .'luiiici- 
pal .'\ct. The class and style of dwelling n.itiii.illy i.iry 
according to the status and wc.altb ol the imlitulii.il. 
The lower classes, almost witbout exception. Iiie In tene- 
nunt.s of a sinplc rcioiii in latfjc cb.au Is, ubicb sometimes 
provide .a common w.asliiiii; place on c.icb floor ,iiid soiiu’- 
tiiiies a nahii’ii n ninr: in each room. The l.itler are in 
srreat measure responsible b'r the speedy dil.ipid.ilion 
of timber frame lniildin:;s, as tlie constant so.ibini,' from 
ibe wasliinij-nlares produces rapid rot ol pill.irs .ind 
posu. Hindu cleibs on modeiate salaries .ifieit tine- 
nicnls of iivo rooms in chawls ; and there is .1 tendency 
for the old style of Hindu bouse with its ur/i; .md rwrii- 
g/:,ir (middle ball) to disappear under the pressure of 
sp.aee and biirli rents. The richer middle-classes, both 
Mubamm.adaii and Hindu, arc found residing,' in uliat 
for want of a better term may be c.illed flats, the nio.sl 
prJininenl feature of which is the ilsvanUtatsa or recep- 
tion-room. ,\romul this are sjrouped the kitchen, \i ash- 
ini,’ room, slcepinyf-roonts and women's .ipartnwnts, 
which vary in si/e ami mimhcr in proportion to the 
wealth cl the owner. The upper classes occupy for the 
most pari whole houses, usually built in the case of 
the I’.irsis in more or less Kuropean style and in 
the case of Hhattias, Ilanias and J.tins on a plan 
which permits of Itilclieii.s, iv-asbinyr-placcs and separate 
women's ;ip.arlinents in the rear-portion of the house. 
Owin;,’ to tlie diirictilly of ohtaininy,' suflicient biinj'alows 
at a reason.able rent the Kiiropi'an population lias 
had recourse to livinjf iti fl.ats <in the Giij’lish model, 
which have spniiiy,’ up in large numbers in the Korl 
(hirintr tlie last ten years. 
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At the census of 190G the most thickly populated portions 
of tlte island were found to be Kumbbarwada, end Nagp*- 
da, Khara Talao, Chabla, Knmathipura, Umarkbadi, and 
Bhulcsliwar, which contain more than 500 persons per acre. 
The Market and Dhobi Tnlao sections contain between 
300 and 400 persons lo the acre, while less than 50 per 
acre are found in Upper Colaba, Tort South, Esplanade. 
Walkeshwar, Mahalakshmi, Mazatpon, and the 
four most northerl}- sections.' The Hindu population 
predominates in all sections c.\ccpt eight. Of these 
and Nagpada, Kliara Tnliio, Umnrkhadi and Chakla .are 
chiefly occupied by Muhammadans ; the northern portion 
of Dhobi Talao and the Fort are in favour with middle 
.and lower class Parsl families'; while Upper Colaba and 
the southern portion of the Fort arc the chief European 
centre.s. Subject to these remarks it is impos.slblc to 
definitely localise any one community, though certain 
areas have for many years been regarded as the home 
of certain distinct elastics. Hindu a.scetics of all 
classes, for example, haunt the neighbourhood of the 
Walkc.shwar and Mahalakshmi temples ; the Goanese 
and Native Christians arc firmly attached to Cavel, the 
old home of some of the earliest converts to Roman 
Catholicism ; the Mosalman hand-weavers known as 
Julhais or Jolabiis congregate in Madanpura between the 
Ripon and Morland roads; the Benc-Isr.acl who have given 
a name to Samuel street and Israel Moholla are more 
numerous in Mandvi, Umarkhadi, and Dongri than else- 
where; many dancing-girls reside in Khetwadi, in Foras 
road and in Falkland ro.ad; Parsis and Hindus of the 
middle-class have of recent years taken to residing 
in flats in the western portion of Khetwadi; in the 
neighbourhood of the Umarkhadi Jail and close to Ripon 
road dwell many Sldis or African Miisalmans ; the indus- 
trial population is specially numerous in Parel, Byculla 
and Nagpada ; and the several Kolivadis of the island 


I For reasons as to varjing density see M1raicip.1l Com- 
missioner's Report on the Census of igo 6 , p. sj. 

’ Since plague attacked the North Fort section, many Farsi 
families have removed (o Grant road. 
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from Colnbii to Sion shelter the dcsccnilnnts of the abori- 
tfiital colonists of Bombay. The Jains clin.ij to Mandvi 
.and the Market ; Arabs are numerous in Byciilla ; and 
in Gir^aum arc the Prabluis and various cl.asses ofBr.ali- 
mans. Since the first appearance of plapuc in 189O, an 
incrc.isinp luimber of Bliatlias and several rich Muham- 
madans have deserted the bu'-incss-quarters of the city 
•and taken up their residence on .Malabar Hill. The 
whole city is now underpoinp pradual transformation, and 
•sipns arc not wanting that certain classes of the popul.i- 
tion will, ere many years have passed, have moved their 
present area of residence. It seems for example probable 
that the middle-classes will eventu.illy find more suitable 
•accommodation in the northern sections of the island 
which tire now in process of acquisition by the City Im- 
provement Trii.si; the upper cl.asses, particularly the 
Ivuropeans, who now find proat difficulty in ohlaininp 
suitable accommodation, will perhaps find relief in the 
reclamation of the western forcshoic of the island ; 
while the whole of the central bell of the isl.ind between 
Grant road and Naipaon Cross road u ill thus be reserved 
for the industrial and lower classes. The popiil.iiion b\ 
sections is .shown in Appendix III to this Chapter. In 
igofi the harbour, railway and homeless population 
jointly numbered .ts.sqo. 

The net variation in the population of Bombay City 
and I.sland diirinp the period 1872 — 1906 is iccorded at 
+ .Se.)i-I>7 5<7 per cent., of which more than eo per 

cent, were added between 1S72 and 18, Si. The sections 
which have increased in population by more than too per 
cent, arc Mahalakslinii (.171 per cent.), Byciilla (172 per 
cent.), Tarw.adi (ifii percent.). I’arel (2.|i percent.), 

Sewri (258 per rent.), Sion (lOq per cent.), Maliim (118 
per cent.) and Varli (39: per cent.). These sections occupy 
an extensive area, and the increase i.s primarily due to 
the expansion of the mill-industry. But for the appear- 
ance of plapie in iSyfi and its anmitil recurrence since 
that date the population of the City and Island would 
certainly have reached 1,000,000 durini; the Iasi decade. 

Accordinp- to the census ol 1901 of .179,7,‘ifi male popii- Arc, 
lation about 37 per cent, were married, 39 un-married,j]jljj"’^' 


sex 

con- 
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and 4 widowed. Of 296,520 females 52 per cent, were 
married 30 un-married .and i.S widowed. According to 
a^'c pcriod.s it .appears that children under ten years 
number .about 119,000 (or 14 per eenr. of the total popu- 
lation) and are in nearly equal proportion by .s'es. In 
other .ape periods the proportion ol fcin.alcs to malc.‘ is 
between so and 60 per cent, and the percentage to the 
total population which the different ape periods of bolli 
sexes bear is .S between to and 15. 0: of persons be- 
tween 15 and .JO .and 16 of persons over 40. 

The pcnernl proportion of fcmnles to 1,000 inale.s was 
649 in 1872 ,•'664 in 1881 j 5S6 in i8gi ; 617 in igoi ; .and 
595 '0 tgoj. Tills proportion varies’ considerably in years 
of famine nr scanty rainfall when women from Gujarat and 
the Deccan immigrate in search of work, and on the 
other band is liable to be upset by a rise in the pl.ajrue- 
mortality wliicb induces many men to send their wives 
back to (he villages of the mainland. The practice of 
leaving the family in the vilkagc is also responsible forthe 
low proportion of married females to 1,000 married mtilcs, 
which in 1901 was recorded at 573. The proportion of 
unmarried females to 1,000 unmarried males in the .same 
year was 466 and of widowed females to widoued males 
was 2,460. The high proportion in the last named ease 
IS due to the prevailing prejudice against the remarriage 
of widows. Social reforms however are beginning to 
make a little licadw.ay among the Hiiulii population, .and 
.albeit widow-remarriage has not so far met with very 
general support, early marriage has been largely dis- 
countenanced. This is particularly noticeable among the 
Prabhus whose daughters not infrequently reach the ago 
of 16 or 17 before they outer the bonds of wedlock. 

The male and female population is most numerous 
between the ages 20 to 35, while those of 40 years of age 
and more form the smallest proportion of the total male 
and female population. A very considcmhic infant morta- 
lity serves in some degree to diminish the population at 
the earliest age-period, while the diminution at the last 
age-period is due partly to the fact that urban residence 
with its insanitarj' conditions does not tend towards the 
prolongation of life and partly to the practice in vogue 
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of sending the aged or infirm home to the villages up- 
country. 

In Bombay, with its unrivalled geographical and mer- Language, 
cantile position, a greater variety of languages is to be 
found than in any other city. At the census of 1901, 62 
different dialects were recorded, and of these the prin- 
cipal are Marathi, spoken b}' 51 per cent, of the total 
population, Gujarathi (including Cutchi) spoken by 
26 percent., Hindustani by 15 percent., and English by 
2 per cent. The language of the island is primarily 
Marathi, which varies appreciably according to the caste 
which speaks it. Thus the Marathi of the Kolis differs 
from the Marathi of the Vadvals, Sonar.', Prabhus and 
Brahmans, while Konkani Marathi or Gomantaki, though 
really a dialect of Marathi, is classed by many as a se- 
parate language. In the Marathi of the Kolis the sibilant 
sa is often changed to /la and the palatal c/ia and chha to 
sa and sha respectively, so that savior becomes havkar, 
chinch (tamarind) becomes sis, char (thief) becomes sor, 

(umbrella) becomes satri, and chamade (leather) 
becomes samde. In words beginning with a conjunct 
consonant, the compound is resolved, e.g., paran for pran 
(life), shirimant for shrimant (rich) ; while in the case of 
conjunct consonants of pure Prakrit origin the soft guttural 
is occasionally changed to the corresponding soft palatal. 

Thus mnbe ghya (take mangoes) becomes in the mouth of 
the Koli ambajya. Again the Kolis, Agris and Bhanda- 
ris of Bombay invariably substitute the words jiin and d 
for the instrumental and possessive terminations ns and 
cha, so that iyane (by him) becomes tyajim and majha 
(mine) becomes mdd, Konkani or Gomantaki, which is 
spoken by Goa Christians, Shenvis and Sarasvats, 
has several peculiarities and a distinct vocabulary.' For 
the possessive termination chd they substitute cho and 
for the accusative and dative la the termination ka : 
whence mala (to me) and htmclia (yours) become maka 
and tumcko. Sonar Marathi is spoken by Sonars, Sutars, 

‘ Murphy mentions « dialect of Marathi spoken by the Native 
Christians of Salsette, Mahim, Matunga and Mazagon, “which 
enters very largely into the language apoken by the Kolis, Bhan- 
daris, Palshes, Prabhus, Panchkalshis, Vadvals." This was pro- 
bably Konkani (Trans. Bomb. Geog. Soc., 1836-38, Vol. I.). 
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Kasars, Tambats, Khatris and Pancbals, One of its 
chief peculiarities is the use of the words hat and mi hr 
ohe and nahi and of i for of. 

Prabhu Marathi is a mixture of Marathi, Gujarathiand 
Hindustani words, to which have been recently added many 
English words such as desak (desk), waskit (waistcoat), 
iehttl (table), hakas (box), tool (stool), jakit (jacket), iskl 
(slate), iskol (school), istik (stick), ishiakin (stockings). 
These words are in constant use by the Pathare Prabhus 
and by the Fanchkalshis who resemble the Prabhus in 
most respects. The Brahman Marathi of Bombay may 
be divided into the following three classes, vie. — (a) that 
spoken by the Palshikars or Yajurvedi Brahmans of 
Bombay, (i) that spoken by the Chitpavans and other 
Brahmans from the Konkan, and (c) that spoken by the 
Deccan! or Dcshasth Brahmans. The language of the 
older members of the Palshikar community resembles the 
ordinary Marathi of the 13th century', while that of the 
Brahmans from the Konkan is remarkable for a super- 
fluity of anunasik or nasal accents. In the Marathi of 
the Deccan, which is regarded as pure Marathi, the 
tendency is to eliminate such accents as far as possible. 
Education, both primary and secondary’, has made such 
progress in the city during the last fifty years that the 
younger generations of all classes can now speak 
and write pure idiomatic Marathi. Marathi is also 
largely spoken by Bene-Israelitcs, Native Christians and 
Konk.mi Muhammadans. 

The Gujarathi language, as spoken in Bombay, may 
be divided into five classes, vis. [a) Ahmedabad Gujarathi, 
(i) Surat Gujarathi, (clMarivadi Gujarathi, (rf) Cutchi 
Gujarathi and (c) Pars! Gujarathi, Of these, the first 
named is regarded as the purest. Cutchi and JIarvvadi 
Gujarathi contains a mixture of Cutchi and Marwadi 
words, while Pars! Gujarathi is a mixture of Gujarathi, 
Hindustani, Persian and English. Gujarathi, besides serv- 
itig as the ordinary ton gue of the Gujarathi Hindus, is 

Mfislina becomes Isnu, AAsnr (pod) becomes Vhrar, and 
vah-at become The dropping of the semi-vowel is found 
tri all forms of popoUr lHarathi. 

• For dolails see Eduardos’ RUe of Rombay. 
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also spoken by the Bohrus, Khojas and Parsis. It is 
par excellence the mercantile language of Bombay, and 
many Muhammadans of the trading-classes are bi-llngual 
from their birth, speaking Hindustani in their houses and 
using Gujarathi exclusively in their daily occupations. 

Hindustani is spoken by the Memons and Pathans and 
by the Pardesis and other Hindus from Northern India. 

The Marwadi dialect of Kajasthan! is spoken by about 
7,000, while about 7000 and 2300 respectively speak 
Telugu and Tamil. Arabic is spoken by 2200, Persian 
by 3000 and Portuguese by 4000. English, which is 
the home-tongue of 17,213 persons, has made rapid .strides 
during the last twenty years, and it is not uncommon to 
find even persons of the lower classes, such as the Kolis, 

Agris and others, possessing a sulhcienl knowledge of 
this tongue to enable them to work as press-compositors, 
printers, supervisors of building-works and clerks. 

Marathi predominates in 22 sections of the city, Guja- 
rathi in 6, English in one (Fort, South) and Hindustani 
in one (end Nagpada). 

The subjoined table shows the places from which Hirth-place. 
the population of Bombay City is chiefly drawn 


niRTII-PUCi:. 

1872. 

1 

1881. 

1891. 

1901. 1 

1906. 

Jjouibay City 

'200,613 

214,665 

“ 3 , 73 * 

181,834 

2^3,692 

Bombay Frcsidciic}'. 
Other Provinces in 

1 355.437 

456,586 

488,938 

477.650 

636,974 

India ... ... 

61 , 3*5 

69,619 

110,037 

101,085 


Asia excluding Indi.v 

Si 757 

7.907 

6,467 

6,304 

• 

Europe 

4.950 

6,023 

7,663 

' 7 » 7®7 

• ' 37 , '56 

Africa 

l.*75 

619 

736 

, 694 

America 

«7 

”4 

170 

' 162 


Other places ... 

14.961 

17.643 

3,021 

1 570 


Total ...| 

644.405 

773.196 

1 





Of the total population about 21 percent, only, accord- 
ing to the census of 1906, are born within the city, while 
about 65 per cent, belong to Districts and States within 
the limits of the Bombay Presidency. The largest con- 
tributories are Ratnagiri and Poona, while a consider- 
able number hail from Satara and Kathiawar. Surat, 
Cutch, Thana, Kolaba, Ahmednagnr and Goa also con- 
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total population, and during the last three or four 
decades the percentage of the first class has steadily 
increased in consequence of the growth of the mill- 
industry. Commerce, transport and storage, food drink 
and stimulant preparers and suppliers claim 4 per cent, 
each. The mendicant population numbers more than 
11,000 and finds ample encouragement to increase its 
numbers in the systematic provision of money and food 
for the poor which characterizes the Muhammadan and 
Hindu merchant population ; while in .seasons of famine 
the professional begging population is augmented bj 
the arrival of hundreds of persons from all parts of the 
Presidency who, in default of securing temporarj 
employment, take to regular mendicity. The industrial 
population of the city numbers 319,273 or roughly 41 
per cent, of the total population, the commercial popula- 
tion 65,558 or S per cant, and those engaged in the 
professions 45,816 or 6 per cent. 

According to the census of 1906, when only a few 
occupations were selected for tabulation, 28,000 persons 
were returned as bankers, accountants, salesmen, clerks, 
etc., 55,ooowere returned asshopkeepers, general dealers, 
hawkers, etc., 117,000 were dependent upon the mill- 
industry, 99,000 upon general labour, and 60,000 were 
engaged in domestic service of various kinds. The 
total number returned as actual workers was 5,89,000 
(including 86,000 females). 

Of the mill-operative population' about three-quarters 
are Hindus belonging to the Konkani and ’D^ccz.mOpeniive^ 
Maratha, the Teli, the Kumbhar and the Bhandari com- 
munities The remainder of the mill-population is drawn 
from the Julhai Musalman community of Northern India, 
from the Konkani Muhammadan community of the 
western coast-line, and to a small extent from the 
Fardesi or North Indian Hindu community. These 
various communities evince a predilection for a particular 
kind of work, and rarely will a member of any one of 


' The average daily number of operatives employed in the facto- 
ries of Bombay in 1907 was 126,000, of whom 100,000 were males, 
23,000 women and 3,000 children. 
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lliciii I't found cnjf.ntfcd in :tny other branch of labour 
than that in u'hicli his casto-pcople have become .special 
isla. Thvjulhai Muhammadans, for example, tverk as 
a rule In the iveaviii'; dep.irinient only, while their sromen 
are employed in the cotour-windin;,' branch of the fcclir^' 
department ; the Konkani Mnliaiimindan is asually a 
fircin.-oi or an oil-man : the Pardesi Bhaya lias a predilec- 
tion forcardinj;; while tin- .Maratha from the Deccan 
is alwiiys rc.adi to perform lascar'.s work in liftinff heaii 
weights and is u.snally discovered in the mixinff depart- 
ment. The Konkan Mar.ntha, on the other hand, is found 
in every dep.irtment of a mill in which skill and iniclli- 
jjenee are reiiiiisiti-, and as a nile avoids- employment in 
the en^'inc, hoiler, or nii\in« rooms. Konkani .Mamtiis 
women are very kirsicly employed in the reeling and 
winding departments. 

Mill-h.iiuls distinguish various types among them- 
selves. There is firstly the model hand, who is steady, 
sober and regular in attendance, to whom the smallest 
increase in wagc.s is a boon anil who is alwtiys rc.ady to 
perform overtime work. Second comes the s'libstiliite 
or limKwila, who lights .shy of fis-od employment; third 
the alImvaiJa or .scvcn-d.iy mtiii, so called from his habit 
ol working’ seven-days on end and liieii taking a weck'.< 
respite from labour ; fourth the maat! or IJolicmian 
mill-hand, who works and rests as the fancy takes him 
and is prone to vice ; and la.stly the Hada or member of 
the vagabond and hooligan tribe, who is quite .as lazy* as 
the maxiUiH but far more dangerous and tronbles'emc. 
,-\s a rule the mill-operative is at the scene of liis labour.s 
by sunrise and works till S a. in. when a female relative 
brings his breakfast to the mill. These women are very 
careful that nobody shall touch them while they are 
carrying the food and do their best to avoid crowds. At 
this hour too the tea-hawker may be seen moving about 
in the different departments, selling his beverage to the 
hands at a pice per cup. For the modern mill-hand 
is a Imbitiiiil tea-drinker and cannot forego his morning 
cup at 9 and his afternoon cup at 3. The half-hour 
recess is usually spent in chatting or sleeping, after 
which nearly 20 minutes more, are wasted in lounging 
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about the mill. At about 2 p. m. the men leave their 
‘machines to take their tiffin lor lunch which consists 
usually of the remains of the morning-meal, and after 
another spell of work for a hours or so the mill-hands 
.commence to leave their posts on pretence of drinking 
water, smoking or for various other excuses. The 
authorities of most mills maintain spare-hands who 
during these breaks on the part of tlie regular operatives 
attend to the machines which cannot be left idle. The 
Konkani mill hands are notorious for their unsteadiness. 
They cannot under any circumstances stand comparison 
'With those of Lancashire. They are mostly cultivators 
whom the pinch of poverty has driven from their Helds 
in the Konkan to Bombay. Their attachment to their 
native country is however so great that though they are 
much in debt and all their small holdings are in the 
hands of the Savkar, they are prepared to pay heavy 
interest rather than part with the land. The raw 
recruit begins his career by messing as a boarder 
with some other mill hand. The period during which 
he is learning his work is very trying and he has to put 
up with much privation and incur debt before he is able 
ito'earn wages on his-own account. The indifference of 
the mill hands is proverbial ; they rarely care to render 
themselves expert in their craft ; and they are loath to 
accept improvements, preferring antiquated machines 
to which they have grown accustomed.* 

The mill-hand is notorious for irregular attendance. 
This compels mill-owners to keep a number of spare 
hands known as badltmlas. To enforce regularity in 

^ The Times of India, of eylh July igo6, contained the following: 
comparison between the wages and work of an Indian and 
Lancashire mill-hand 

Lancashire. India. 

Operatives per 1,000 spindles ... 4-2 30 

, ,, ,, 100 looms ... 4*4 go 

. ; Average annual outturn of yarn 

, per operative 7,736 lbs. 3,70a lbs 

Average annual outturn of cloth 

' ' per operative 37,740 yards. 14,000 yards. 

■ Average weekly hours of work. sjJ 80 

Average monthly wages . per ■ 

,1 , gperative ; ... ..., Its. 81 Rs. 13 

>♦ 
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attendance the men’s wages are always kept a month in 
arrears. One frequently comes across hawkers in the 
vicinity of mills on the last day of every month shoutinjf 
" Notees— no-o-o-tees !” The tioticcwolla is indispens- 
able, for he helps to prevent forfeiture of the men’s 
wages for want of the legal month's notice for leaving 
service. The holding back of wages has little effect; for 
owing to the high price of the necessaries of life and the 
scarcity of labour the men can easily command higher 
wages elsewhere. The fact of their not only maintain- 
ing their families but helping their relatives and friends 
in their native country leaves no doubt as to the liberal 
scale of their remuneration. The wants of an average 
Indian mill-hand are limited ; he can therefore easily 
afford to indulge in luxury at times. A mill-hand rarely 
works in the mill to an advanced age. This tendency 
towards early retirement to his native village is yet 
another reason for the lack of trained and efficient labour. 
Jobbers and Muiadams who derive good incomes cling to 
their posts up to the age of 50 to 60 ; and some of these 
mill-officers have spent over 30 years of their lives in 
mills. The total income of a mill-hand including the 
earnings of his wife and children amounts to about Rs. 30 
a month ; and yet as compared with a clerk on Rs. IS 
he is in a chronic condition of poverty. For he is by 
nature prone to extravagance and has to hand most of his 
earnings over to money-lenders, who may often be ob- 
served grouped near the mill-gates on pay-day. He is 
also somewhat of an idler and spends his holidays in rov- 
ing about, in sleep, and in gambling. Drink and gambling 
are the two chief vices that beset the Bombay mill-band. 

The chawls in the vicinity of mills are the usual abodes 
of the mill-hands. The rooms in a typical chawl measure 
about 12' X 8' X 8' with an open verandah 3' wide 
running the entire length in front. Every room is divid- 
ed by one partition only, the inner portion being used by 
females generally and the outer room with its verandah 
by the males. No nahani or sink is attached to 
these rooms ; and the approaches to the chawls are 
therefore .as a rule filthy with pools of undrained and 
stagnant -sullage dotting the place and breeding mosqui- 
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toes. There are one or two water taps not far off the 
latrines where the inmates gather together for the pur- 
(lose of filling their water-chatties, scouring their pots 
and washing their clothes. This part of a chawl is in- 
variably dirty. The children are allowed to commit 
nuisances anywhere on the roadside. The only ventila- 
tion which these dwelling places have are a door and a 
window. The size of the door is about 5' X and 
of the window 2' x 3'. As a rule the window is 
kept shut whilst the inmates are there and the room is 
always full of smoke. The chula or hearth is in the 
inner compartment. In every room two or three 
families are huddled together, generally numbering from 
10 to 15 persons excluding children. Some years ago a 
room of these dimensions could be rented for 3 or 4 
rupees ; rents have since risen to Rs. 6 per room, 
and overcrowding has proportionately increased. To 
secure a small convenience or additional space for lying 
down the occupants of these rooms sometimes extem- 
porise a mack (a bamboo platform) to the height of 
about 4' as a sort of sleeping berth. In the cold and wet 
seasons the inmates of these chawls manage to sleep in 
the rooms and in the verandah, but in the hot season 
they make free use' of the roads and the foot-paths as 
their dormitory.’ 

The furniture of a mill-hand consists of rough deal 
wood boxes with padlocks and iron-plate trunks, about 
half a dozen in all, littering the sides of the rooms. A 
few bamboo sticks suspended horizontally by cords at 
each end near the ceiling and in the verandah serve for 
hanging clothes, bedding and bundles of nick-nacks. 
The bedding is a mere ) 3 \sxket (ghongadi). The handy 
bamboo is further used for drying wet clothes. A worn- 
out mat of date leaves is spread on the floor for friends 
and visitors to sit upon. Sometimes the blanket covers 
the floor as a special mark of respect to the visitor. The 
richer mill-hand owns in addition a bench and a chair in a 
dilapidated condition. These are exhibited on the 

^ For a graphic account of these dwellings, sec Times of India 
of 18-5-1003 under the heading “ Plague haunts Why the 
poor die.’’ 
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verandah. Cheap chromolithographs representing scales 
from Hindu mj’thologj' decorate the wails. Food is 
cooked in brass-pots, which arc seldom if ever tinned, 
and is eaten from brass plates {pitli). The karandc, » 
small round brass basin fitted with a lid, is an indispens- 
able adjunct of the mitl-hands’ life. In this the food is 
carried to the mill by the female relative, while the lid 
serves the purpose of a drinkihg-cup. The ianiwis is 
carried .as a rule in a net b.ag (s/i/Jir) which may be seen 
hanging to a peg in a workman’s room. Each family 


also owns a few /e/ai and a few brass cups, and one or twi 
low stools (^a/s) consisting of a piece of planking svitha 
batten at cither end on which they sit when taking tha'r 
meals ,at home. Earthen pots arc used for storing grain, 
spices and salt fish, while water is stored in large copper 
b.asins (terrfa and g/wga>j. A curry-stone and a gr.iiii- 
mill are also items of household furniture. Rock-oil in 
open tin lamps is generally used for lighting-purposes. The 
furniture of a Muhammadan mill-hand is very similar but 
is usually more neatly arranged and includes a hookah. 
The daily food of the mill-hand consists of curry and net 
and (coarse rice) bread, the curry being goDcrally 
made of salt fish. In the absence of curry, cheap 
vegetable preparations and dalfani arc used to moisten 
the rice and bread. The Konkani mill-liands keep as .i 
rule to this diet, while the Deccani is partial to the use 
of bread and a pungent preparation of dal, known 
as stmha. The Pardesi or Hindu from Northern India 
, prefers a diet of clmpailis, dal and g/uand eats only once 
a day after leaving the mills in the evening. 

The female mill-hand, who is employed in the reeling 
and winding department, is adept at picking a quanvl 
an possesses a fine vocabulary of abuse. Among new 
terms of abuse, which have crept into use since the first 

[i-e., you have got 

th bubo). Fortunately quarrels are not frequent on die 
mill premises. In accordance with a common custom 
in Bombay, mill-hands have names of their own for 
various mills, which bear no resemblance to the real 

•Jfknl^a mill" owing to its noisy machinery; the 
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Union Mill, the Bin Chhmachi Giran (chimneyless mill) 
or Bhangi Giran ; the Murarji Gokuldas Mill is known 
a6 the ' “Joot Mill”; the Hongkong Mills as the 
Tdbelyachi Giran, owing to the proximity of municipal 
stables ; the Great Western Mills as the Juni BycuUachi 
Gtrah ; the City Mills as Nawi BycuUachi Giran ; the 
Standard Mills at Dadar as Akhandbari Giran ; the 
Khatao Mills as Sakli TalayacM Giran ; the Greaves, 

Cotton Mills as Dagadachi Giran ; the Jamshed Mills 
as Baithi Giran (one floor mill) ; the Jam Mills as 
Patryachi Giran (the roof being made of iron sheeting ) ; 
the Alexandra Mills as Telachi Giran ; the India Mills as 
Mulmukhi Giran •, the Jacob Sassoon Mills as Navi 
Suparibagh ; and the Sarasivati Mills as /uni Suparibagh, 

The labouring classes in Bombay, other than mill- habotmrs. 
hands, usually hail from the Deccan and are both Hindus 
and Musalmans. The Konkani Hindu, who is less 
muscularly efScient than the Deccani, is prone to eschew 
labour in the docks and roads. Bombay labourers fall - 
naturally into the four classes of (a) Kooghani or 
Naoghana, (i) Maihadi or Hamal, (e) Bigari. and (al) 

Helkari. The Naoghani is a skilful workman, trained to 
deal with heavy loads and experienced in the manipula- 
tion of pulleys or blocks and always to be trusted for work 
that requires nerve. He is also known sometimes as a 
“ bamboo-cooly." The Mathadi will be found at work 
in godowns, on railway-platforms and bandars, where 
heavy goods have to be lifted and removed. The Bigari 
performs all manner of miscellaneous work. He helps to 
carry loads, dig trenches, fill and empty carts ; he is em- 
ployed on building-work, in the coal-sheds at the docks, 
and not infrequently develops into a mason or carpenter. 

If a native of the Deccan the Bigari often develops into 
a Naoghani, while if a native of the Konkan he gets 
himself employed in course of time in a mill or factory 
or perhaps takes to menial service in a mercantile ofiice. 

The Helkari, who lives from hand to mouth, haunts the 
market and railway precincts on the look-out for a job 
as porter and carrier of messages and light burdens, 

The rise in prices which has taken place in 
Bombay during the last quarter of a century has affected 
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the labouring-classes of Bombay to an appreciable erial, 
in spite of the fact that they now cam larger wage 
than formerly, and many of them arc in debt to HA 
landlords and boarding-housekeepers. A certain nuaikn 
of Konkanis, known as Bnnkotis, are employed as 
menials in Hindu households and are somewhat higbly 
paid, their wages having risen by 50 per cent, and moie 
during the last thirty years.' In spite of this fact, ho*- 
ever, they evince a tendency to relinquish domestic servin 
in favour of employment in mills and factories. Toward* 
the approach of the monsoon every year a considetabk 
exodus of labourers takes place. The majority of ll* 
emigrants are Konkanis ; but an appreciable nuraheref 


Ghati or Deccan Hindus also return to their villages tc 
help their relatives in agricultural operations. The husj 
season for labour in the city lasts from February to about 
June, when much house-repairing work is in progressaod 
the owners of new buildings under construction are eagtr 
to complete their work before the arrival of the monsoou. 
In many cases the wdves and children of the labourer help 
to support the family, by working in the mills and as 
coal-carriers in the docks or by hawking fruit and 
vegetables and keeping petty retail-shops. A fetv petfonu 
Christian ^o™«stic work in Hindu houses for a short time in tbt 
Mjssionsand morning and evening and spend their leisure hours 10 
Owceses, grinding grain for others. 
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» Among Parsis the word Baokoti has become a syeonyinfer 

an idler or worthless perjsofla '' 
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The Christian population of Bombay City according to 
the census of 1906 was 48,508 or 5 per cent, of the 
total population. Of these 14,328 were Europeans and of 
allied races 13,911 were Eurasians and 30,223 Native 
Christians. Their distribution by race and denomination 
is shown in the preceding table. 

During the ryth century the English in Bombay had no 
church, the only place of divine worship being two 
rooms in the Governor's House within the Fort. ' 
Nevertheless the East India Company professed special 
care for the religious instruction of their servants and 
despatched strict orders that the Sabbath should be 
regularly observed. They also enclosed a form of special 
prayer " which taught their servants in the first place 
to implore the divine favour for their Honourable Masters 
and in the second place for their Honourable Masters’ 
favour for themselves.” The main objects of the prayer 
were such temporal blessings as are included in the 
promises made to the Patriarchs under the old dispensa- 
tion. There .was also a significant and suggestive 
allusion to the Factors’ honesty, virtue and general 
behaviour as Christians. Divine service was held twice a 
day at Bombay and all the Factors were required to be 
present.= Similar precepts were issued by the Court of 
Directors in 1734 as regards their servants, but prosely- 
tism of any kind was sternly discouraged and regarded as 
an oifence. Dr. Taylor, the Srst Missionary, who arrived 
in 1807 was not permitted to stay upon the island and a 
similar prohibition was extended to three American 
Missionaries who arrived in 1811. They managed, how- 
ever, to secure the required permission from the Court of 
Directors in 1814 and commenced their work hy opening 
a school. The nineteenth century witnessed the gradual 
expansion of the Church of England in Bombay. A 
society for building churches was established, ministers 
were brought out from England, religious societies were 

^ See Article on St. Thoinas* Cathedral (Places and Objects^ of 
Interest', For early account of the propagation of the Christian 
religion, ministers and their ways sec Diary of William Hedges, 
page cccv (1671). 

’ Bombay Quiirterly Review, 1855, p. 185. 
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formed, schools were opened, and'the Bible was tnuistaf- 
ed into Marathi under the auspices of Church of England 
Missionaries. By Letters Patent of the ist October 1837 
Bombay was created a diocese of the Established Church 
of England under the Bishop of Bombay. The Bombay 
Ecclesiastical district includes the seven stations of Bom- 
bay— JIatheran, Eandora, Thana, Broach, Surat and 
Baroda, and is in charge of a staff of five Cbaplmns, 
Excluding St. Thomas' Cathedral, the chief churches in 
Bombay are Christ Church at Byculla, St. Johns' Church 
at Colaba, and All Saints' Church, Malabar Hill. 

The Church of Scotland in Bombay was placed upon its 
present basis in 1837 by 3 and 4, William IV. Before the 
passing of this Act, however, the Directors of the Com- 
pany in conjunction with the General Assembly of the 
Church of Scotland constituted in the Presidency two 
ecclesiastical charges, one in 1815 and the other in 1823. 
Both the senior and the junior chaplain were stationed in 
the City of Bombay until 1859 when the number of 
chaplains was increased to four, which is the number nor 
entertained. The senior chaplain, styled the Presidency 
Senior Chaplain, is on duty in.Bombay Citj% 

Up to the year 1534 the government of the Roman 
Catholic Church in Bombay was vested in the Archbishop 
of Funchal, Madeira. But on the 3rd November in that 
year Pope Paul HI issued a Bull which created Goa a 
bishopric with jurisdiction over all Roman Catholic 
churches from the Cape of Good Hope to the con- 
fines of the East, and vested tlie patronage of the 
See in the Sovereign of Portugal as Grand 
Master of the Order of Christ. On the 4th February 
1557 Pope Paul IV issued a fresh Bull raising Goa to the 
dignity of an Archiepiscopal See, and by virtue of this 
Bull and the eleventh article of the treaty of cession 
of Bombay the Archbishop of Goa was vested with 
jurisdiction over Bombay Island. A Vicar Apostolic of 
Bombay, a nominee of the Pope, was subsequently ap- 
pointed to act in direct communication with the See of 
Rome, independent of any temporal power. The terri- 
torial limits of the Vicariate Apostolic of Bombay were 
the sea on the west, the Archdiocese of Goa oo the 
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south, the Vicariates Apostolic ofHydcrabad and Vizaga- 
patam on the east and the Vicariate Apostolic of Agra 
on the north. The first Vicar Apostolic, A. F. Matheus 
de Castro, was consecrated at Rome in 1G37 under 
the title of Bishop Chrysophilis in Arabia Pctrcca'. The 
appointment was necessitated by the enormous number 
of conversions which had taken place through the 
proselytising zeal of the Jesuits and Franciscans in 
Bombay and the comparatively thriving condition of 
the Roman Catholic parishes into which the island was 
divided. In 171S, the Portuguese friars of Bombay were 
discovered to be intriguing against the Company's 
Government and were in consequence expelled from the 
island ; and the Carmelite Superior of the Italian Mission 
at Surat was requested by the Governor of Bombay to 
take charge of the episcopal affairs of the island. He 
however for some reason never visited Bombay, and 
in 173s the Vicariate of Bombay was be.stowcd upon Fra 
Pedro dc Alcantara under the title of Bishop of .Arepolis 
in Asia Minor. Ho held charge of the vicariate until 
17S6 when in consequence of a representation from the 
Portuguese Government in Lisbon the Court of Directors 
ordered the spiritual jurisdiction over the churches in 
Bombay to be restored to the Archbishop of Goa. 

Acting on these instructions the Archbishop of Goa 
look charge of the parish churches of N. S. dc Espcranca, 
N. S. dc Salva'cao, N. S. da Gloria, San Miguel and the 
Chapel at Sion, and issued orders prohibiting the Italian 
Carmelite Friars from performing divine service therein 
unless they acknowledged his authority and swore obedi' 
once to him and his successors. This request the Car- 
melite Friars complied with and took the required oath on 
the 15th May 1789 in the church of N. S. dc Espcranca. 
The change however was distasteful to a large number 
of the" Roman Catholic inhabitants of Bombay, and they 
submitted several petitions against it to the Bombay 
Government, which were in due course forwarded to the 
Court of Directors.” The latter, believing that the 

^ He was a Br.ahman Convert and on rclurii to India built two 
Churches at his own expense. He died in Rome in 16CS, ^ 

‘ Borab.iy Gazetteer Materials, Part III, 533. 
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petitions emanated from the entire Roman Catholic 
population and that they were unanimously averse to the 
jurisdiction of the Archbishop of Goa. directed that these 
Carmelite Friars should again be given control of the 
churches on the island.' Accordingly in lypt 
senior Carmelite Friar in Bombay, also named Pedro de 
Alcantara, took charge of the churches, under Ae desig- 
nation of " Vicar-General in charge of the Mission. 

Subsequently and up to 1886 the supervision of the 
Roman Catholic churches in Bombay and Western India 
was shared between the Archbishop of Goa and^ the 
Vicar-Apostolic of Bombay, the former being appointed 
by the King of Portugal subject to confirmation by the 
Pope and being subject to the Government of Portugal, 
and the latter being directly nominated by the Pope and 
acting in direct communication with the Sec of Rome. 

In 1886 Daman, which was previously subject to the 
Archbishop of Goa, was constituted a bishopric, the Vica- 
riate-Apostolic of Bombay was created an archbishopic, 
and Poona was raised to the dignity of a bishopric. The 
ecclesiastical province of Bombay consists of the arch- 
diocese of Bombay and the suffragan sec of Poona ! and 
the archdiocese of Bombay comprises the city and isl.ind 
of Bombay, Gujarat north of the Narbada, Cutch, Raj’ 
putana, Sind and Baluchistan. Spiritual jurisdiction m 
Bombay over Roman Catholics is divided between the 
Bishop of Daman, representing the Padroado, and the 
Archbishop of Bombay, representing the Propaganda dc 
Fide. The chief churches under the former arc those of 
Our Lady of Glory, Our Lady of Health, of the Holy 
Cross, of the Sacred Hci-ut, of San Miguel and the Na- 
tional church; while under the latter are the church of 
Our Lady of Hope, St. Annes, Our Lady dc Rozario, 
the church of the Holy Name and three Chapels. 

The chief events in the hLstoiy of Christian Missions in 
Bomb, ay were the arrival of two American Missionaries, 
and the foundation of the Bombay Bible Society in 1813 : 
the found.ition of the Bombay Branch of the Church 
Missionary Society in 1818 ; the institulion of a local 
commiticc of the Society for the Propagation of the 


> IVocInnmlion of Conrtt srid, 1791. 
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Gospel and of a Christian Mission School Society in 1825 ; 
the translation of the New Testament into Marathi in 
1826 ; the foundation of the Bombay Tract Society in 
1827 ; the foundation of the Scotch Mission in 1828 and 
the arrival of Dr. Wilson in 1829 ; the arrival of Mr. 
Candy, the first S.P.G. Missionary, in 1836 ; the opening 
of the Methodist Episcopal Mission in 1872 ; the arrival 
of the Society of St. John the Evangelist in 1876 ; and 
the opening of the Wesleyan Mission in 1886, In 1890 a 
Missionary settlement of University women was founded, 
and in 1897 a church for the Tamil-speaking population 
was opened at Dharavi. 

The Society for the Propagation of the Gospel founded 
a Bombay committee in 1825, the originator of the scheme 
being Archdeacon Barnes and the first members of the 
committee being the Governor, the Judges, the principal 
Civil, Military and Naval officers in Bombay, and Bishop 
Heber. On the death of Bishop Heber the Society 
requested Government to establish a bishopric in Bombay, 
which was eventually carried out, and the first Mission- 
ary of the Society arrived and opened an orphanage and 
destitute asylum in 1838, In 1840 the Holy Trinity 
chapel in Sonapur was opened and the Mission was 
formally taken charge of by the Bombay committee of 
the Society. The object of the Mission, which is now 
known as the Indo-Biitish Institution, was defined to be 
the promotion of the Christian education of the Indo- 
British community of the island of Bombay and Colaba 
but not to the exclusion of other Christian classes of the 
population nor of those not actually resident in the two 
islands. By 1S50 the Mission had so far prospered tliat 
its support was entirely defrayed from local .sources aided 
by an endowment fund to which the parent Society contri- 
buted, Natives, speaking Marathi, Tamil and Hindu- 
stani, were being ministered to in their own language in 
1865 ; and a special Muhammadan Mission was started in 
1872. In 1866 a mission to the Tamil Christian population 
was founded in Kamathipura, which is in charge of a Tam 
Mission Church opened at Dharavi in 1897 for the benefi 
of the Tamil-speaking employes of the tanneries and of an 
Anglo-Vernacular school opened in 1903 and now (1907) 
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conlitininj; iiboul sj pupil.s The Socicly is reprcscnld 
in Bombay by 4 missionaric- and s native catechists, 
onjrajrcd in cvaiijiclislic ivorfc. 

The Socicly of St. John the Evaiiffclist despatched tm 
representatives' to Bombay in 1S73 in response to the 
invitation of Bishop Doutrlas. b'or several years the 
Society confined its svorit to the Eurasian popnialion of 
Mnz.i{jon ; but in iS8s tlie centre was removed to Uraar- 
khadi and the work of the Society tvtis extended to all 
classes of the population in that area.- Church services 
were at first held in the compound of the Mission house 
in Babiihi Tank road, but in 1S9S the Church of the Holy 
Cross was opened. In the compound adjoininjrthc chutch 
medical work is carried on at a dispens.ary in charpe of 
Dr. Miss Bradley, who also superintends three schoolsi 
chiefly for nou'Christian children, namely, the St. And- 
rew's Vernacular school with 150 pupils, the St. Andrews 
Anplo-Vernacul.ir school with 50 pupils, and the St. Johns 
Night High School with 150 students. A Sunday School . 
is held In connection with the two I1rsl«nanicd institutions. 
Connected with the Society is the All Saints Sisterhood, 
which maintains an orphamage at Maiuigon and carries 
on minor industries for women, such .is needle-work and 
lace-making. The Sisterhood also manages a hostel for 
women. The Society of St. John m.iintains hostels for 
men and boys at M.izagon, which arc practically self-sup- 
porting, and a free library at Umarkhadi. Nearly 350 
Christians' belong to the Mission. 

The Wesleyan Mission commenced work in iS86 and 
is entirely dependent upon the efforts of Indian agents. 
It maintains 5 scliools witli 200 pupils, 6 Sunday schools 
with 250 pupils, and an orphanage at Mahim, opened in 
igoi, in which the pupils, numbering 30, arc taught 
various trades. The number of converts is 130. The 
Methodist Episcopal Mission, with its headquarters in 
Mazagon, holds services in Marathi, Gujarathi and Hin- 
dustani, and supports a large number of Zenana workers : 
while the Salvation Army, with its headquarters near 
Victoria Terminus, does practically no native mission 
work in the city. The Missionary Settlement for Uni- 


* Father Pagpe and Father Bisupee' 
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vcrsity women was founded in 189G and works amonfr 
non-Christian women and "iris of llic educated classc' 
and also among- womcn-.students. The staff consists 
of ^ wonten, who co-operate with tlic Young 
Women’s Christian Association and superintend a hostel 
for womcn-stndents. The Alliance Mission in Gowalia 
Tank road holds Marathi services in the mission-bunga- 
low, but performs no active missionary work in tlic city. 
Tile Bombay Auxiliary to the British and Foreign Bible 
Society was organized in 1S13 and contented itself at first 
with the issue of the Scriptures in Fnglish, Hindustani, 
Arabic and Syriac. In 1S19 the first Marathi Bibli 
was completed and issued, and in i>SSo, at the irisc.mcv 
of Dr. Mackichan, a revision was undertaken which i>- 
now (HJ07) nearing completion. Tlic earliest (iujar.-itln 
translation of the Bible appc.ared in 1S17, and the latest 
in 1905. During the yc.ir 1506 nearly 67,000 copies ol 
the Bible were sold in tnc Bomb.iy depot of the Socict} . 
The Young Men’s Christian Association carries on mission 
work among the educated classes of Indian students .md 
clerks and rents rooms on the Girgaum road in which 
lectures and bible-classes arc held, Op<.n-air preaching 
is .also carried on at Church Gate station. In 1890 
branch of the .Association was organized in Byciilla for 
the benefit of Indian Christians, the members of which 
number more than 200. 

The Church .Missionary Society commenced work in 
Bombay in 1S20 and established the Robert Money school 
in 1835. In 1855, the year in which the present school- 
building wa.s completed and opened, the Reverend 
G, Dcimlcr arrived in Bomb.ay and commenced work 
among the Muhammadan population. This branch of 
the Society maintains an English school, church and 
lecture hall. In 1S69 the Girgaum church was opened, 
in which services are held in English, Marathi and Giijn- 
rathi. The Marathi-speaking converts, who arc in 
charge of a pastor of their own, ni.aintaiii a hostel for 
hoys, and the Gujaraihi-speaking converts arc s'imilarly 
formed into a branch congregation with an offshoot at 
Bandorn, The Society also mniniains a boarding-school 
for girls, and a vernacular .and aiiglo-veinacular school 
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.and training class for teachers in connection with it. 
The staff of the Society in Bombay consists of 3 European 
missionaries, i European lady-helper, i pastor, I lady 
pastor, 6 catechists, 19 schoolmasters, and 7 female 
teachers. 

The American Marathi mission was founded in Bombay 
in 1813 by the Revd. Gordon Hall and the Revd. Samuel 
Nott, who had been expelled from Calcutta by the East 
India Company. The Bombay Government, in view of the 
fact that England and America were then at war, also or- 
dered them to leave the island but subsequently cancelled 
their order. The two Missionaries then set to work to 
found the mission church, which was eventually organiz- 
ed and opened for the first time in 1827. For nearly 
thirty years from that date the services were held in the 
upper storey of a building in Jail road, Umarkhadi, the 
ground floor being used as a printing-press. In this 
building the Bombay Branch of the Free Church of Scot- 
land was organized after the famous disruption between 
the Free and Established Churches of Scotland. From 
185s to 1905 the headquarters of the mission were 
located in a building erected in the former year on 
a plot adjoining the site of the first church I and 
in 1903 the Revd. E. S. Hume secured from the Bombay 
City Improvement Trust the present site on New Nagpada 
road. The present church was opened in December, 
1905. The American Mission has organized a Church 
Sunday school, attended by 750 pupils ; a Christian En- 
deavour Society which preaches, distributes tracts and 
visits hospitals ; a Poor Fund ; and a missionary branch 
at Lalitpur, Central India. The Committee of manage- 
ment of the American Marathi Mission consists of the 
missionaries of the station, the pastor, 3 deacons, the 
secretary, the treasurer, the auditor and four members an- 
nually elected by the general body of converts. The total 
number of the Christian community of the church is 631. 
The .Mission maintains a High School, which was origi- 
nally founded in 1877 and is divided into three sections, 
the Marathi school, the middle school and the high 
school. Connected with the school are two dormitories, 
the Fiske Hall for boys and the Bowker Hall for girls. 
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In the Marathi school the pupils number loi and those 
in the other two sections 141. The total number of 
boarders is 216, of whom loi are girls. The principal 
industries taught to the boys are laundry-work, organized 
on the latest American methods, carpentry, sewing and 
type-writing, while the girls are trained in needle-work 
of all kinds. The school secured a silver medal for the 
work done by its pupils at the Surat Industrial Exhibition 
of igoy. Attached to the school are a library, reading- 
room and literary society. Besides this school the 
mission mmntains a Blind School, opened in igoo and 
attended by 26 boys and 19 girls, a Girls' School at Parel 
established in 1887 and containing 80 pupils, a Girls' 

School at Narelwadi opened in 1897 and containing 60 
pupils, a Poor House School at Byculla established in 
1879 attended by 18 pupils, a Girls’ School at Jacob’s 
Circle, established in 18&8 and attended by 39 pupils, the 
McKinley Boys’ School at Jacob’s Circle, established in 
188S and attended by 44 pupils, and a Primary School at 
Byculla established in 1906 and attended by 55 pupils. 

The mission has played an important part in the field of 
religious literature and has rendered valuable help in the 
translation of the Bible. It has also produced two edi- 
tions of the New Testament, various Christian tracts in 
Marathi and a considerable number of school-books in 
the same language. The mission supports a printing- 
press and publishes the Dnyanodqya, an anglo-vernacular 
weekly, the Balbptih Mewa, a monthly periodical for 
children, and the Indian Evangelical Review. In 1897 a 
dispensary for women and children was opened at Byculla, 
in which up to the present date more than 60,000 patients 
have been treated. 

At the census of 1901 eighty main castes and tribes were caste and 
recorded. Tbe most numerous and important are shown 
in Appendix VII at the end of this chapter. The four 
most numerous Hindu castes in the city, with a popula- 
tion of more than 20,000, are Marathas, Mhars, Vanis or 
Banias and Brahmans, The Marathas are composed 
chiefly of Maratha Kunbis and are known in the city under 
the general appellation of Ghatis or men from above ghats. 

They are natives of the Deccan where many of them still 
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own fields, but have left their ancestral homes in search of 
the permanent and highly>paid work which the city offers. 
The expansion of industry and the progress of trade de- 
mand ever fresh labour, which is supplied by a full tide 
ofGhati immigration. The Ghat! has no ambition but 
to work. Of frugal habits, simple tastes and the fewest 
passible wants, he is satisfied with a small area of ground 
in which to shake off the day’s toil in sleep, and is per- 
fectly content with two simple meals a day and a sufficiency 
of Manchester cotton fabrics to furnish him with a full 
wardrobe of one pagadi, two bandit, and two dhobtrs, to 
which he adds a rude grey woollen blanket which serves 
both as a bed and a covering. He may have a preference 
for a particular kind of labour but his' choice of employ- 
ment is chiefly influenced by the presence or absence of 
friends and relatives in a particular gang and by the 
vicinity of the work to his domicile. After working for 
some little time he may have saved a few rupees, and 
with a balance to his credit his field of selection expands. 
He may choose between a cotton or grain godown, ap- 
proved service in which may by the favour of the shet lead 
to promotion to the post of mukaimn or overseer. Or he 
may choose a mill, foundry, smithy, workshop, liquorshop 
or other kind of shop, in all of which he is certain of a 
regular monthly wage. The Ghati is a dock-labourer, 
water-carrier, fireman, smith, drain-cleaner, bottle-washer, 
domestic servant, groom, peon, dhobi, bullock-cart driver, 
cook, musician, victoria-driver, policeman and ihtlasi; 
in a word he is an aid in every business and in every 
industry in the city. Go where you wilt, you cannot 
escape the ubiquitous Ghati. Even the wandering Euro- 
pean finds in him a guide, interpreter, philosopher and 
friend. Wherever he is employed he is always useful and 
his labour is fully worth the wage he receives. In the 
bandars, docks, and great godowns of the city his best 
qualities are seen. He manages heavy loads of bales, 
bags, machinery, timber, with the intelligence and skill 
of one to the manner born and his physical powers of 
endurance during the hottest weather have often excited 
the wonder and admiration of his employers. The Ghati 
Jabourer subsists on hajri chapatiit helped down with 
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some condiment or chutney of which chillies are the chief 
constituent. Rice and iish are rare dishes and mutton is 
rarer still. And yet he thrives upon his frugal fare, saying 
in his own terse language that on a bairi diet he can carty 
a heavy load 15 or 20 miles a day, on a wheat diet 10 miles, 
and on a rice diet 5 miles. He owns no furniture except 
possibly a small wooden box and all he requires in the way 
of accommodation is a narrow space to lie down in at 
night. If unmarried he boards vnth a family which cooks 
his meals for him and charges him from Rs. 2 to Rs. 4 per 
month for board, lodging, water and halalkhor service. If 
his wife is in the city with him, she helps by earning a daily 
wage or by performipg domestic work for persons of the 
middle class, and even the children are employed to add 
a little grist to the Ghati mill. Where the Ghati fails 
is in respect of marriage and religious ceremonies, upon 
which he wastes so much money that he remains in 
debt until the end of his life and has no margin to fall 
back upon in the event of sickness or the oft-recurring 
desire to revisit his ancestral village. It is not the 
frugal diet and hard labour but this unfulfilled desire to 
look once again upon the old home that so often saps the 
vitality of the Ghati, and particularly of the women. The 
debility engendered by continuous fretting for a sight of 
the wind-swept uplands of the Deccan is intensified and 
augmented by the very insanitary conditions under which 
the Ghati labourer lives. That visit to the scenes of his 
boyhood is the one pleasure of the Ghati’s life, if we 
except his musical recreation after nightfall, when he 
and his caste-mates gather together in the dark, ill- 
smelling passage of a chawl and sing their monotonous 
chants to an accompaniment of cymbal-clashing and 
tom-tomming. The chief wealth of the Ghati labourer in 
Bombay is his stock of labour carts and bullocks, and 
with a pair of sound bullocks behind him he is a power 
in the trade of the city. He gives little in intelligence to 
commerce, but in physical power he gives a full measure 
of service for a scanty wage. He is not a master in the 
body politic, nor is he simply a consumer, for he returns 
by his labour two grains for the one he has eaten as his 
remuneration. He is docile and obedient and is not 
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Kapol Vanis are said to I.ave originall}’ come to Bombay 
from Kathiawar in the seventeenth century, since which 
date they have acquired a high reputation in the city as 
sound and progressive traders. The Komtis are Banias 
from the Deccan, and, claiming like all Vanis to rank in 
the four-fold caste-scheme of Manu, they often style them- 
selves simply Vaishyas. 

The Brahmans, who number more than 30,000, com- 
prise Gaud Sarasvats or Shenvis (5,000) Konkanasthas 
or Chitpavans (4,ooo),Audichyas (3,000), and Deshastbas 
(2,000). A full account of these several divisions is gpven 
by Sir James Campbell in the Bombay Gazetteer. They 
are employed in Government, Municipal, Railway and mer- 
cantile service and also belong largely to the legal and 
medical professions. A considerable number perform the 
duties of the Hindu priesthood. The Sonars (goldsmiths), 
who style themselves Daivadnya Brahmans, number about 
8,50c. 

A special account is given below of the following 
communities, which have an ancient historical connection 
with Bombay and which still form a recognised portion of 
the population ; — The Kolis, Bhandaris, Panchkalshis, 

Pathare Prabhus, Bene-Israels and the Konkani Muham- 
madans. 

The Kolis of Bombay are very early risers ; the women The Kolis. 
begin their day at 3 a.m. or 4 a.m. with spinning [sa?ia or 
z'ai halatatii), and the men commence weaving nets a little 
later, .i^fter 7 a.m. most of the women repair to the 
bazaar to sell fish, while the men dry and dye their nets, 
repair their sails, and oil their boats. At ii a.m. the 
bath is taken and the household gods and elder members 
of the family are worshipped, ' after which first the men 
and then the women dine. = From noon to 3 p.m. the 

^ The Hindu Kolis worship hlnbader, Hanunian, and Khan- 
doba; and the Christian Kolis worship these and images of Christ 
and the Virgin Marj- as well. A few worship ancestors (Vir) and 
are known in the community as Virkarin op^sition to the Devkar 
who worship only Christian and Hindu gods. The oldest members 
of the family, both male and female, arc also worshipped. 

‘ The ordinary Koii meal consists of curry (amiat), rice, fried 
fish, and rice-cakes. When at sea Che men eat dried fish and 
rice-gruel. On fast days the Christian Kolis subsist on milk and 
sweet potatoes and on holidaj’s all classes indulge in sweetmeats, 
gharya and mtire. Undre appears to be a Koll name for modal; 
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household sleeps ; and later the women again repar to 
the bazaar leaving the men to duties connected with their 
craft, A second bath is indulged in at lo p.m. followed 
by worship of the gods and dinner at 1 1 p.m, ’ This 
daily routine is not strictly followed in the fishing season, 
as everything has to depend upon the tide. They start 
their fishing expeditions in the early morning. 

The Kolis are divided into two main occupational 
classes : the Dolkars ’ and Sates. The Dolkars a do the 
actual fishing, while the latter, who are confined to 
Mandvi, purchase the haul wholesale. They usually set 
forth in boats to meet the returning Dolkars, buy the 
fish on the water, and subsequently dispose of it on the 
beach to retail dealers and hotel contractors. 

The ordinary Koli house comprises a verandah (elil 
used for repairing nets or the reception of visitors, a 
sitting-room (angan) used by the women for their house- 
hold work, a kitchen, a central apartment, a bed-room, 
a gods' room <devaghar), and a detached bath-room. 
The poorest families live in a single room, one corner of 
which is reserved for the dewira or gods’ stand. The 
usual furniture of'the poorer Kolis is composed of several 
earthen pots, a rickety cot, a few mats and broken chairs, 
lamps without chimneys, a grinding-stone, a hubble- 
bubble, and several wooden boxes. But the rich add 
sofas, photograph frames, and such other western knick- 
knacks as are found in the middle-class Hindu homes of 
modern Bombay. 4 

and is probably derived from the fact that rats are fond of il| or 
that it forms part of the usual offering lo Ganesh» tbe rider of the 

rat (Musbakavahana). Koli women are exceedingly fond of 

meats* 

^ The Kolis arc as a class addicted to drinks and the evening 
meal is usually preceded by a visit to the tavern. All Bombay 
Kolis have of late years adopted tea-drinking, a cup or two of 
which is always taken before starting out to Hsiu 

The Dolkars are subdivided into Daldls (those who hsb on 
a grand scale), Vagharkars (those who catch the ghola), Ravshi 
(those who catch the ravas)^ and the Vat&ad, who are a poor class 
of fishermen usually in the employ of the richer members of the 
community. 

* The name ‘Dolkar' is derived from du/, ordkala large funnel- 
shaped nel costing from Rs. 150 to Rs. 250. The smaller net, 
known as ;a/, costs Rs. lo. 

Among (he most curious features of many Koli houses arethc 
photographs of corpses. Th^ seldom photograph the living. 
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When at work or when fishing, the Koli wears a rough Dress. 
woollen waistcoat, a red langofi or loia-cloth, and a warm 
close-fitting cap (kamblichitopi). A cord, with a knife 
attached to it, passes round the neck like the Brahman 
sacred thread. On ceremonial occasions he dons a long 
white coat [augarokha), a red handkerchief or upama for 
the shoulders, a Imigoti, sandals and the peculiar Koli red 
hat, with the semi-circular scallop in front.' On the 
occasion of marriage a mandil (stiff tall head-dress), a 
jama (a long white robe, fastened under the left arm, 

but if a member of the family dies, his corpse is dressed in gay 
attire, placed in a sitting posture, and perpetuated by the camera. 

These will sometimes be seen on the walls side by nide with 
portraits cut from the English illustrated papers. The custom 
seems to have been borrowed from the Salsetle Christians who 
have followed the practice for many years. 

^ The origin of the Koli red hat has been a subject of much 
speculation. It is worn only by the Kolis of Mandvi (Bombay), of 
Thana, of Vcrsova, and of Madh. The Kolis of Revadanda wear 
Hatter hats, the Pan-Kolis wear turbans, while the Kolis north 
ofBbaj’andar and Basscin wear the kantopi or ear-cap of the 
Gosavi or mendicant. This last fact perhaps affords a clue to the 
origin of the Bombay Kolis' hat. In the Gosavi ear>cap the cres- 
cent or scallop in front is much larger and in fact forms a semi- 
circle across the whole forehead from ear to ear, the flaps on 
cither side protecting the ears. Before the conical knitted cap 
was imported and largely used, the Bombay Kolis invariably wore 
the Gosavi cap with ear-flaps while out at sea. Then gradually 
fashion expanded, and the Koli took to wearing upper and lower 
ear>rings. The ear.flaps thus became troublesome appendages 
and were usually turned up or folded tight to leave the ears free 
lust as the Basseln Kolis do now-a-days. In due course the flaps 
had to go, taking with them the large frontal semi-circle. But 
parti}' through conservatism, partly because the srallop helps to 
fit the cap more firmly to the head, the Koli probably invented Uie 
smaller crescent -shaped scallop which is now so distinctive a fea- 
ture of his ceremonial head-dress. The height of the original 
Gosavi cap IS the same as the modem red hat of the Bombay Kolis. 

The colour and general shape may also have been partly derived 
from tlie red velvet caps w'orn by Shen\i Brahmins In Goa and by 
Sonars. 

Another explanation is based upon the curious mark which 
is found at the back of the Bombay Kolis* hat. This, coupled with 
the fact that the front portion of the hat w'hen w'orn, forms a cu- 
rious resemblance to the outstretched hood of the cobra, has led 
some to suppose that the hat is intended as a rough representation 
of the cobra’s head and denotes the original connection of the 
Kolis with a Nag-vanshi stock. No modern Koli can give a 
trusttvorthy account of this s}'mboI, and although it must orginally 
have had a definite significance, there as at present too little 
evidence to warrant absolute acceptance of the theory. It might 
be worth enquiring whether the mark has any connection with the 
Sheshkdls mentioned by Mackintosh in his account oftheMahadev 
Koiisy printed In the Journal of the Bombay Geographical Society, 

Vol. I, 22g. 
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with tight sleeves), and a pichodi (a sash or broadband 
of the same material as the jam) are worn ; and the red 
hat only appears at a jal or remarriage ceremony. ' Koli 
women wear a bodice and cotton sari drawn up very 
tightly between the legs. Among the Christian Kolis 
and Son-IColis girls do not make use of the upper portion 
of the sari covering the head and breast until they are 
married. Then on a fixed day the bride is summoned 
before the elders and the caste paiicimyat and is bidden 
to cover her head and bosom {padar ghcnc) ; which being 
done, she is formally blessed by the elders. This final 
ceremony of admission to the ranks of adult womanhood 
can only be performed by the panchayat of headmen. 
Bangles arc worn on both wrists ; but the nala or yellow 
lacquered bangles, which were formerly worn.on the right 
arm, are now being gradually laid aside. “ 

In religious matters the Christian Kolis still secretly cling 
to Hindu practices, 3 and obsen’e the annual pilgrimage 
to the shrine of Ekvira (at the Karla Caves in Poona 
District), and of Bhairav at Jejuri. The other chief 
festivals are those of Ganri (following Ganesh Chaturthi), 
Shimga and Narali Purnima (Cocoanut day). * On the 
fifteenth day of the bright half of each month, a day 
sacred to Khandoba.and Ekvira, they never go out 
fishing. Whenever they visit a distant shrine, they invari- 
ably arrange a picnic of extreme joviality close by the 

3 A Christian Koli bridegroom usually wears a dilapidated 
Portuguese Admiral's uniform, which is specially preserved and 
lent out on such occasions. 

’ The male Kolis of Bombay, JIadh, Varli, and Trombay do 
not wear bangles ; while those of Alihag, Versova, Danda, aod 
Mandwa wear .armlets on the left wrist. The Son-Kohs wear 
bangles on both wrlits. The Bombay Kolis wear an upper ear* 
nng {bait) and a lower earring tgat/ic). A Christain Koli can 
always be dislioguished from a Hindu Koli by Ills ear-rings 
(ia^a) which are much thiuncr than those (galiia) worn by the 

* For example, at a Christian Koli wedding 25 women, called 
Goulanis, are seated in a row in imitation ot the as Suvasinis at 
Hindu weddings. 

* Of recent years, owing to facilities for travel, they journey 
as far as Benares, Gokarna, E.nmeshw.-ir, and Hardwar. 

“No Koli will recommence fishing without offering a 
cocoanut to the sea on Narali Purnima. This festival' is cele- 
brated on a great scale at Versova, Madh and Danda, the 
oiiiciating priests being always Palsiie Brahmans. 
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divisions' give evidence of a less warlike strain and may 
originally have belonged to that wave of immigration 
which brought to Bombay island the Panchkalshis, the 
Malis and perhaps the Agris, witli the latter of whom they 
seem, in respect of appearance and occupation, to have 
some connection. 

It is possible that the two hereditary occupations of the OmipBtiin. 
Bhandaris, namely fighting and palm-tapping, may have 
served in the past to differentiate the Klttc division from 
the rest, who seem to have inclined chiefly to agriculture 
and were actually classed by Fryer with “ the Columbeens 
(Kunbis] who manure the soil.” The principal occupation 
of the poorer Bhandaris is still the extraction of liquor 
from the palm-trees, albeit they have to face the rivalry 
of the native Christians of Dadar and Mahim ; the rather 
richer Bhandaris compete with Parsis for liquor-shop and 
distillery contracts ; while others will be found serving as 
seamen on country-vessels or as member.^ of the police- 
force. It is possibly trade-rivalry and the enhancement 
since 1877 of the palm-tree cess that has led many Bhan- 
daris in Bombay city to become labourers, carpenters, 
snuff-sellers, printers and decorators. On the other hand 
education has made great strides among them; and 
several have obtained clerical posts under Government 
and municipal bodies. " Those who still follow the here- 

.still to be seen blowing their trumpets .and carr) mg their stand- 
ards in the p.-igeants of .another royally. 

“We next have adynasty of Bhongulc or tnimpeter-cliicfs whom 
there is every reason for believing to bo BImndaris, since they 
retain the Bhongulcc trumpet and the name of Bhongulccs to this 
day, and still tiavc some privileges in public pageants which seem 
the faint shadows of former power. The Mahomedans are des- 
cribed as overturning the Gliongulccs and again becoming ascen- 
dant, and I am to suppose that on the arrival of the Portuguese 
the Bhongulccs or Bhandaris sided with the latter for the 
expulsion of the Mnhomcd.-tns and thus perhaps retained those 
privileges to which there has been no interruption since the 
dominion of the Portuguese." 

See also Lady Falkland's Chow-Chow (1837), p 103. 

^ Of the other four divisions, the Kirpal are those who were 
converted to Christianity by the Portuguese and were subsequently 
re-admitted to the Hindu fold. The names Gaud and More seem 
to have been borrowed from the titles of Ksliattriya dynasties 
(Gaud and Maurya) in the same way as the Kolis have borrowed 
the surnames of More and ChoIItc (Cbalukya). 

° A Bhandari has settled as a merchant in America ; a few are 
serving (lie British Government in South Africa, One of the first 
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ditary calling rise at day-break, spend three or four hours 
in watering and tapping the palms, then carry the liquor 
to the distillery, and after a siesta return to the oarts for 
the same purpose in the evening. ' The women usually 
busy themselves with household duties only, though .1 few 
of the poorest may be found working in factories. Asi 
rule no Bhandari will ever accept domestic service, deem- 
ing such work bcnc.-itb his dignity, nor resort to begging, 
Hmscs. Ftml The chief colonics of Bhandnris arc at Mahim, in old 
aniDttss. Nagpada, Kbetwadi, Dhobi Talao (Lohar Chaivl 

street), Umarfchadl and Dongri, though a good ’many 
have been dislodged from Nagpada and Dongri by the 
operations of the City Improvement Trust. The style of 
residence varies with the occupation and status of the 
family. Thus the toddy-drawer still occupies a thatched, 
or sometimes tiled hut in the oarts, comprising-a sitting- 
room, kitchen and deoghar or god’s room, with a small 
thatched hut attached for the storage of utensils .and tools 
used in the extraction of liquor ; others live in chawls ; 
while the richer and bettor educated rent smnll houses 
which they furnish to an increasing degree in the European 
style. Excepting gourds, earthen-pots and casks, which 
form his stock-in-trade, the palm-tapper’s household 
effects are much the same as those of the ordinary lower- 
class Hindu ; while his food consists of rice, rice-cakes 
and fish-curry, and on fast days of milk, sweet-potatoes, 
and van gruel. Tlie drinking of liquor is contrary to rule 
and custom. The ordinary Bhandari dress consists of 
a loin-cloth wound tightly round the waist, a skull-cap of 
cloth, » and occasionally a red waistcoat, while a heavy 
broad-bladed tapping-knife hangs on the left thigh'; but 
the better-educated affect the dhotav^ artgarj^/ia, ttfatna and 


Marathi printing-presses and type foundries in the city was csla- 
blisnyd by a member of this caste j nnotlier was proprietor and 
jmhlisheroftheP/OTaii-, a daily paper, at Ifarachij and a fhW 
was for some years the only wood-engraver in Bombay. Some 

have earned a reputation as modellers in day ; others own Hindu 
bakeries and restaurants; while afew have distinguished themselves 
as Marathi actors and playwrights. 

lEach Bhandari has charge of about 15 palm-trees, and makes 
a point of thrice saluting the first tree lie ascends daily. The 
More sub-division are reported to tap only coco.inut trees, while 
the Gaud Bhand,sris tap the iai or brab-palm. 

■’Elderly Bhandaris also wear the Gos.ivl ear-cap Ciaiitofii). 
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to the endogamoiis divisions of Sashtikar, Vasaikar, and 
Urankar, which neither eat together nor intermarry. 
Others were forcibly converted to Christianity and became 
the ancestors of some native Christian families now resi- 
dent in Bombay, Bandora and Marole. A few more fortu- 
nate contrived to retain their position as Patels, Sar- 
patels and Desais ; for as late as 1739 A,D. two Panch- 
kalshis, named Bugaji and Gangaji Naik, were granted 
the village of Anjur in inant with the title of Naik Sar- 
patel by the Pesh wain return for help accorded to the 
Marathas against the Portuguese. To the Panchkalshi 
community also belonged the people known in earlier 
days as Vadvals (from vadi, a garden), whose chief occu- 
pation was the tending of orchards and gardens, the 
weaving and preparation of palm-leaves for thatching, 
and the manufacture of coir-tope and brooms. As the 
population of the island increased and the old gardens 
disappeared to make room for buildings, the Vadvals 
devoted their attention to other forms of employment. 
At the present day, for example, many Vadvals (agricul- 
tural Panchkalshis) are employed in the. railway work- 
shops and other manufacturies, some are. hack-victoria 
drivers, and others have chosen clerical appointments. 

With the advent of the British power the Panchkalshis 
commenced to retrieve their fellen fortunes. They were 
among the first to study the English language’ and to 
enter the service of the East India Company and private 
firms as clerks. Some of them have held lucrative posts 
in the revenue and judicial departments of Government, 
and many are the hereditary patels of the villages of 
Salsette. At the present date the community supplies 
members to most of the professions— medical, legal, 
engineering, architecture and-surveying ; for it combines 
with industry and frugality a desire to take advantage 
of the higher education now available and to rid itself of 
ancient and retarding social practices. As early as 1779, 
for example, when symptoms of degeneration in social 
matters, due to intercourse with more backward commu- 

’ On the foundation of the Bombay Native Education Society in 
l8u one Hari Keshavji, a Panchkalshi, took aieading share in the 
preparation oftext-books. He was translator to the Sadr Dewani 
Adalat and Vice-President of the Dnyan-Prasarak Subha. 
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nides, made themselves felt, the Mankaris and leading 
members of the caste met together and passed stringent 
resolutions on the subject of the prevention of costly 
litigation, the re-marriage of widows, the sale of girls, and 
temperance. A good many reforms connected with 
marriage and other similar ceremonials were carried into 
effect about twenty years ago, and when occasion has 
arisen the community has united to prosecute suits in aid 
of social reform.' In the year 1884 communit)- found- 
ed the Kshattriya Union Club for the promotion of educa- 
tion .and the charitable relief of the aged, widowed and 
orphaned. 

The true language of the Panchkalshis is closelj akin to langua?' 
that of the Prabhus and resembles tire Marathi to be 
found in old works like the Dnyancshviari. It contains 
an admixture of Gujarathi words and has been enriched 
from time to time with words from other languages and 
dialects. Tlie language of the lower classes of Panchkal- 
shis, particularly those who are engaged in agricultural 
pursuits outside the limits of the island of Bombay, is 
closely akin to that of the IColis and Agris, and the 
home-dialect of a Panchkalshi woman of this class is 
hardly distinguishable from the dialect of a Koli fish-wife, 
who uses kain for where, mijitn for by me, and gchlum for 
/ had gone. 

The social economy of the upper-class Panchkalshi Family Life. 
household does not materially differ from that of the 
ordinary upper-class Hindu family and is in origin patriar- 
chal. The eldest male theoretically still commands the 
highest respect and obedience, but in practice the dis- 
appearance of the joint family system and the struggle for 
living have to some extent robbed the palria patestas of its 
influence and significance. The day is ushered in with 
ceremonial bathing, which is followed by prayers and a 
visit to the bazaar. A cup of tea is taken in the early 
morning, is followed by breakfast at g a.m., by afternoon- 
tea which has now become indispensable and finally by 
the evening meal at 8 p.m. A few orthodox Panchkalshis 
perform their prayers and worship (sandhyn) in the 

' SuU Xo. 506 of iSgo, Rnghunath Damodhar vu Janardhan 
Gopaland others (Indian Law Reports, Bombay Series). 
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evening'. The gods usually worshipped are Rama 
Krishna, Siva, Parvati, Ganpati, Vithoba and 
Khandoba.' The male members of the caste are invested 
with six of the adMkars and sixteen samskars, including 
the thread-ceremony. All ceremonies of this nature are 
performed in the requisite Vedokta style, the hereditary 
and officiating priests being Yajurvedi or Palshikar 
Brahmans. 

The poorer Fanchkalsbis and so-called Vadvals 
approximate closely in their daily life and religious 
practices to other backward Hindu classes. They pay 
special veneration to the goddesses Ekvlra, Mahalaksbmi 
of Kolvan near Dahanu, Vajreshvari ofBluwndi near 
Kalyan, and observe as an important holiday the amanasya 
or new moon-day of Ckaiira. They are addicted to 
liquor and partake freely of it on the occasion of 
marriages, but are occarionally so superstitious that they 
•otII not touch pipe-water or soda-water. Their dwellings 
are thatched or tiled with walls made of split bamboos 
plastered with mud, and are arranged in a manner 
similar to the ordinary low-class Hindu dwelling, with-a 
verandah, reception-room, central apartment containing 
a swing-cot, and one or two rooms on either side. One 
of these is the devaghar or gods' room, behind which 
lies the kitchen. A Uiki plant is generally to be found in 
front of the house. With the exception of a few families 
at Mahim and Dadar the bulk of the agricultural and 
horticultural Vadvals have left the precincts of the island 
or have become absorbed in other occupations, which 
have gradually weaned them from their original mode of 
living. 

The original dress of the upper-class Panchkalshis 
resembles closely the Prabhu dress, but has now become 
almost obsolete, trousers, English boots, coats and 
waistcoats of approximately English cut and a Brahman 
turban having taken the place of the old coat with long 
sleeves, thed/io/or, the country-shoes and the Prabhu 

1 The chief temples visited by the Bombay Panchkalshis arc 
those of Vishveshvar_ in Bhuleshwar, Gamdevi in Girganm, 
Vithal Rakhmai in Girgaom, Mankeshvar in Mazagon, Vagh- 
cshwari in Pare], Sfaambhu Mahadcv in Varli, and Sri Vishvanath 
at Mahim. 
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turban. The dress of the Vadvals approximates to that 
of the original lower classes of the island, and consists 
of d short waistcloth, a hara handi or waistcoat, folded 
double and fitted with 12 fastenings under the arms, six 
on each side, and for head-dress either the Koii cap or a 
large red turban. The women wear a cloth which may 
not reach below the knee and is usually tucked up 
and fastened behind in the manner adopted by Koli 
women. Save for a hargoii or silver belt and a silver 
necklace, the women wear little jewellery, and whatever 
else they may don on special occasions is of the same 
character as is ordinarily worn by Hindu woman. On 
the occasion of marriages and other ceremonies Vadval 
women wear yellow snris of silk or cotton with 
embroidered borders. 

The Cathare Prabhus are one of the oldest Bombay 
communities' and are alleged m traditional lore to have 
journeyed hither with Bhimdeo or Raja Bimb who coloniz- 
ed the Island of Mahim about the year 1293 A. D. In all 
probability their immigration into Bombay was spread 
over a considerably longer period than that given by 
popular tradition and . may reasonably have commenced 
during the epoch of Silahara dominion in Bombay’. 
The one thing certain is that the Prabhus originally 
reached Bombay from Gujarat and neighbouring tracts, 
for their language still contains a considerable ad- 
mixture of Gujarathi, Kathiawari and even in lesser de- 
gree Marwadi words, their manners and customs show 
traces of a northern origin 3, and the so-called Prabhu 
turban, now falling rapidly into desuetude, is found in 
some parts of Kathiawar. Under Raja Bimb, as also 
during the era 3f Muhammadan dominion, the Prabhus 
appear to have held high and responsible office ; but the 
intolerance and bigotry of the Portuguese coupled with 

^ An old saying referred to the presence of four Ps. in Bombay, 
vls„ the Prabhus, Panchkalshis, Palshe Brahmans and Parsis, 

’ See History chapter. 

’ One of their original customs was that of widow-remarriage. 
On this subject the Bombay Courier of loth November 1846 printed 
a translation of a letter from Ealaji Bajirao, the Peshwa, 
I in which it was stated that the custom of widow-remarriage was 
of old standing in this community. 

16 


The Pathare 
Prabhus. 
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the forcible conversion to Roman Catholicism enjoined by 
the Inquisition drove the mniorily ofthe community out of 
Bombay into Salsette and other portions of the Maratha 
dominions. The few who remained were generaliy em- 
ployed as rcnl-rccc!ver*i and revenue olTicial.s. After the 
cession of the island to the English the Prabhus returned 
in large numbers and under the name of “ Purvoes ” or 
" Pants ” took service with the Company as clerks. They 
prospered greatly during the seventeenth and eighteenth 
ccnturicsnnd becamethc owners not only ofhousc property 
and landed property in Bombay and it.s suburbs but also of 
the jO/mntmi/tff/M or private rest-houses at Walkeshwar 
and Mahnlakshmi, At the present date the I’r.abhus are 
somewhat less well-olf than they used to be. They have 
left entirely their former settlements in the Port and are 
even relinquishing C. Ward for such places ns Dadar, 
Mahim and Thana. Of Government service also they 
no longer retain the monopoly, while keen competition, 
the high rate of living in the city, a comparatively high 
standard of comfort and expensive social cetemoaics 
have combined with other causes to diminish their 
wealth. 

The Prahhus usually cling to one-storied houses. 
The ground-floor comprises the verandah (d/ij) used for 
the reception of ordinary visitors, an apartment called 
osuri, a central room called vathan used by the women of 
the family as a reception-room, two bed-rooms, a gods’ 
room (t/ci'rt khoh), a dining-room, kitchen and a rear 
verandah. The first storey contains a hall for the reception 
of men, two bed-rooms, an open terrace [ugashi) and a 
loft. Ail houses have some open space in the rear, and a 
few also possess a front courtyard. The rcar*portion of 
the compound usually contains a well and agodown. 
The usual furniture of a Prabhu house consists of brass 
and copper pots, cots, bcdstci-ids, benches, chairs, tables, 
cupboards, European and native lamps, a grinding stone 
(ittbu), pounding stone and pestle {pata twavantn), a 
wooden pounding instrument (vaihal) with two wooden 


> The one vestige of a Prabhu scUIcnient in the Fort is R,igh«- 
nath Dadaji Streel behind Hornby Koad.— See K. X Knbraji’s 
Reninisceiiccs in Times of liulta, 1901, 
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pestles {musats), trunks, wooden boxes, pictures ' and 
looking^-glasses. The rich use silver pots, sofas, Persian 
carpets, china and various European knick knacks. The 
hubble-bubble (gud-gudi) has almost entirely gone out of 
fashion and in some cases has yielded place to cigars and 
cigarettes. 

The Prabhus rise at 7 o’clock in the morning, the Daily life 
females a little before the males. . 4 fter the toilet and 
bath the ladies worship the tulsi (basil plant), sen'e tea, 
and then prepare the morning meal which is served at 
about 9-30 o’clock. The males pass their morning in 
reading and attending to household affairs. = .After a bath 
at about 9 o’clock, they worship the gods, 3 take their 
food, and go to office. The females dine after the males 
at about ii o’clock. They then take a nap and pass the 
afternoon in reading novels or other kinds of Marathi 
literature, in needlework or embroidery, or in cleaning 
rice and preparing vegetables and other food for the 
evening meal. Supper is served at about 8 o’clock in the 
evening. The Prabhus go to bed at about 10. 

The Prabhu meal consists of rice, pulse, g/« ', \ege- Pmi and 
tables, wheat bread s, curry [kahian), fish and mutton. But 
on Sundays and other holidays they generally have mutton 
in various preparations and a variety of dishes of fish 
and vegetables. The Prabhus are fond of good dishes 
and spend a considerable portion of their income on 
food. Birds, venison, flesh of boar and of rabbit are con- 
sidered dainties. Fowls and eggs which were formerly 
avoided are now freely partaken of ; while such European 
dishes as potato pies, omelettes, and cutlets have also 
been added to their articles of food. The Prabhus make 
free use of spices and their dinner is next to the .Muham- 
madans the most highly-seasoned in the city. They take 

' Raja Ravi Varma's pictures have drii'en away European pic- 
tures from many a Frabhu house. ^ 

- Generally servants go to markets to buy vegetables and fish. 

‘ The Prabhus worship llahadev, Rama, Krishna, Vithoba, 

Ganpati, the Sun, Devi, Khandoba, and ll.muman. The daily 
worship is generally performed by a Brahman who is paid from 
Re. I to Rs. 2 a month. 

* Oil is used in some preparations of vegetables. 

' Bajri bread is rarely taken. 
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ten twice n dny, in the morning at about 7-30 and in the 
evening after they return from oRicc. They also take 
coffee, cocoa, and milk. On fast d.ays they cat fruits, 
sweet potatoes and ki'u/al, and drink milk, coffee, or 
.sago boiled in milk, while the weak cat wheat and the 
sick take rice. Fish or flesh is strictly abjured on fast 
days. 

The Prabhu male dress has now undergone grc.at 
changes. TItc angarakha or long coat which suppl; nted 
the jmaa, ' has in its turn yielded place to the coat of 
European cut with or without an open collar. Shirts 
and waistcoats with colliir and cuffs and sometimes 
with a stiff front also are now seen in the place of the 
wrfflwi’ bandache ’Misnkttl and ubhe bandttche traw- 
knt which were tlie jama and the aagarnkha in minia* 
ture. The Prabhu turban* which was once a verj' 
large and ficiivy headdress has been much reduced in 
size and weight. Boys wear velvet or fell caps 
and even young men prefer skull caps to turbans i\hich 
they find rather cumbrous to wear. The pngttdi made of 
gl.Tzcd spotted cloth, which elderly people once wore, 
has now completely disappeared. Tlic ri/wtnr is supplanted 
by trousers in the ease of professional men and persons in 
high posts. The Prabhu shoe with its tapering end turned 
upwards is also going out of use, and bro.id-toc shoes ns 
well as boots and shoes of European pattern arc in vogue. 
The personal appearance of modern Prubhus has been 
greatly influenced by European custom. 

In the case of women, the dress has not much changed. 
The polka with or without fringes is the only article 
added to their wardrobe. The home dress consists of a 
liigade or patal, a bodice {ckoti) and a polka over it. 
When women go out they cover their bodies and heads 


1 Having field liigli posts, under the Muhammadans for a long 
lime, the Prablius adopted the jama .and pie/Mi from their 
rulers. Even in the first half of the last century Prabhus svcrc 
seen going to their offices with jama and pMiMi. This heavy 
dress then bcciimc for some time the marriage dress of both the 
bridegroom and his friends and relations. It now lingers as the 
marriage dress of the bridegroem only, 

’ This kind of turban is worn by some Bmlinmns .at Silior near 
Bhavnagarin Kathiawar. The Saints, Bliois and Klnatris of 
Kathiawar and Gujarat also wear this turban. 
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with shawls ; young women now freely wear shoes or . 
English slippers. The pnrdafi-system' has become a thing 
of the past. Ladies attend social gatherings of the 
community, but sit apart in a group. Such mixed gather- 
ings, however, are not many. A Prabhu lady is polished 
and neat in appearance ; only the modern woman ties her 
hair loosely and not tightly as old ladies did some years 
ago. She is fond of flowers, which she generally uses to 
decorate her head. She is very particular about her 
toilet." 

The men are generally of middle height, dark, with Physical 
regular features and an intelligent expression. The 
womenare below the middle height, fair and good-looking, 
generally with well-cut features. In character the Prabhus 
are frank and generous, and their manners are free and 
courteous. 

The Prabhus for their number are a well-educated Educatim. 
community. They have among them 8 M.A.'s, 55 B.A.’s, 

24 LL.B.’s, Tj L.M. & S.'s, S L.R.C.P.’s, and the rest 
are either undergraduates or have studied English up to 
the Matriculation standard. Nor is education conflned to 
boys alone. Girls are freely sent to school, and in many 
cases allowed to continue their studies even after attaining 
the age of puberty. Where means permit they are given 
a College education. Thus three ladies have passed the 
Matriculation Examination, one of whom has pasoed the 
Intermediate Examination and is in the B.A. Class. Four 
young ladies are teachers in girls’ schools, and two are 
training themselves as nurses and midwives. 

The general occupation of a Prabhu has been that of a Oceupation. 
clerk ; but some of the highest and most important posts 
under Government have been always held by the Pathare 
Prabhus.3 Many of them have entered the learned 
professions. 

‘ Only old ladies now go out in carriages like victorias with a 
piece olclolli lied to them to conceal the occupants. This is the 
only remnant of the pardah system in this community, 

* After their toilet ladies of other communities ask one another 
“ Parbhin diste? " Do I look like a Prabhu lady ? 

" The first native Judge of the High Court (acting), 2 Judges of 
the Small Causes Court, 2 Presidency Magistrates (i acting), 

2 Munsifs or Sub 4 udges, 2 Oriental Translators (i acting), i Sheriff 
of Bombay, 2 Deputy Collectors, i Assistant Commissioner of 
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The I’lnbluis rire ns a (reflcral nilc Slwiva? and rccoj- 
ni/e Ihc Shaiikararharj-a as ihcir spiritual head ; but the) 
nlsii n'prship Kama and Krisliiia. boriliffl}' the) daily 
said tlwir Siiiislrrit prayers'and thcmselYos performed the 
details of ordinary worship. But later these duties 
were often delej'atcd to the Bralinian, as people Inst faith 
ill them. For the introduction of Western Icamiay 
hrouj'lit with it free thinkinff ; and some of the first pro- 
ducts of collcffc educ.ation were largely influenced by the 
leacliinijs of Hume, Mill, .and Darwin. i\ reaction soon 
.set in and people bci;iin to study religion stripped of the 
superslilioiis e.\crescences that had groan upon it. 
Tlioosnphy has greatly helped this rational study of reli- 
gion, and many a youth is now found reading religious 
boohs and attending religious nicetlngs and gatherings. 

Tliero are no endog.anious divisions among the Patharc 
I'rabluis. ..V man may not marry his mgatrs or snpmU, 
1,1’., one descended from what the Komans styled the 
same or one descended frnni a common ancestor 
through seven generations. 1 le may marry, if he so 
chooses, the daughter of a maternal uncle. One curious 
ciustoni .whicli obtains among the Prabhus and other 
Hindu communities is as follow.s. Wlien a bridegroom 
retiim.s to his hoii.se willi the bride, lii.s sister stands in 
the doorw,ay and bars his passage. He is .subsequently 
allowed to enter on promising to give his daughter in 
marriage to her .son. In a grc.il mnny cases llicsc promi- 
ses have become mcN formalities. 

The Prabhus arc eminently fond of social pleasures. 
They have their clubs and periodical social gatherings, 
besides Sunday parries and holiday escursions. The 
Patharc Prabhu Social Club is a popular place of resort 
where men gather every evening after the toil of the day, 
take tea, and di.sctiss the news, some play .at Ciird.s, and 
some take part in musac. These people h,ave also 
debating clubs, where they discuss their social questions 

Customs, I Assistant Secrctaiy lo Govornmont, Itciunue Depart- 
ment, I Assistant Superintendent at Stamps; i Lieutenant-Colonel, 
Indian Medical Service ; 3 Honorary Magistrates, They h.ive also 
held high posts in Native Slates: 3 Judges (; h.is retired); 
3 Divans (, still in power); l Ctipl.iin in the Army, and i Snnilarj- 
Commissioncr. 
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and devise means of helping the poor and needy of their 
community. They have thus started a relief fund to 
help the destitute and every year erect camps during the 
prevalence of plague for the benefit of the indigent. In 
the first few years they had a plague hospital of their 
own, with a medical staff and a volunteer corps from 
among their own people. They are now thinking of 
raising an educational fund to help deserving students. 

Amongst the Prabhus the position of the woman has PmUimoj 
always been very high. At home she is consulted in all “»’»«'• 
domestic affairs, add is now beginning to take anin> 
telligent interest in social and national activities. 

The social institutions of the Prabhus, like those of the loini /ami^ 
Hindus in general, are undergoing a revolution. Chief 
among these is the joint family system which is fast 
brealdng up, or rather has broken up and given place to 
a tenancy-in-common. Brothers, no doubt, sometimes 
live together, but they keep their earnings separate, and 
pay their proportionate share in the family expenses. 

They are joint in residence, food, and worship, but not 
in earnings'. 


The ancestors of the Beni-Israel community of Bombay The Beni. 
are said to have reached the coast of India from a country 
to the north about sixteen hundred years agoi ; but owing 


to lack of direct evidence it is impossible to fix the precise 
date of their arrival. A tradition current in the community 
states that the earliest representatives of the race in India 
were shipwrecked near the village of Navagaon, Kolaba 


1 For further information about thePathare Prabhus in general, 
sec Bombay Gazetteer, Vol XllI, Part I, pp. Sp-iotf, and 
Vol. XVIfl, Part I, pp. 193-256. 

’ The following account of the Beni-Israel has been contributed 
by Sir. D. J. Samson of the City Improvement Trust and Mr. E. 
M. Ezekiel. See Bombay Courier of ^th December 1S38 for Dr. 
Wilson’s paper on the Beni-Israel, and Indian Antiquary III. 

321-323- 

“ Dr. Wilson, Land of the Bible II, 6C7. Some members of ihe 
community fix the date of arrival between 740 B.C. and 500 B.C. 
on the grounds that the commnnity calls itself Beni Israel (I'.e,, 
children of Israel), detests the title of Vahudis (I'.e., children of 
Judah), and must therefore be descended from the Ten Tribes of 
Israel, who were carried into captivity in 74® B.C . ; and secondly 
because their ancestors were ignorant of the feast of Purim which 
is celebrated by other Jews in commemoration of the event which 
took place in 500 B.C. 
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District, which lies nbont 13 miles .soiitli of Dombay; anil 
Uiat in course o( time their ilc.sccntlanls, who adopted the 
trade of oil-pressinj; and to !.omf calent also nitticidlural 
pursuits, multiplied and spread themseitvs throuf;hout the 
cuast-hiimlcls of the Kolaha District, forf'cliinj' in the 
process of years most of their tr.tditional cusloms, csccpt* 
ill}; the hereditary observance of the Sabbuth,’ the rile of 
circumcision, and the inemury of the prophet Klijah and 
of the Day of Alonemcnt. A I'ravcslone ejec.iv.ited at an 
old Heni-Isracl cemetery on the I'nrel road I'roves that 
the community must have been resident m Bombay prior 
to ; wliile a document of 1800 in the bandwrilinj; of 
one Samuel Nisslm Kari suits that they first arrived oa 
the island in 1749. In all probability they sscre aliracied 
liithcr by llie cliancc of mililarj service under the linpllsh 
and by the demand for skilled labour, such as carpcntiy 
<and masonry, which was created by the csp.insion of the 
town towards the middle of the cl|;hlcciith century. Cer- 
tain it is that there w.as hardly an infantry rei’imentoflhc 
Bombay army from 1769 onwards, which did not include 
a certain number of Bcni-lsracl, many of whom rose to 
the r.ink of oflicersand were present at the great engage- 
ments, such ns the storming of Serlngapalam, the siege 
of Multan, the battle of Kirkec, which laid the foundations 
of British power in India. They also served through the 
Indian .Mutiny, in the and .Afghan War, and in the Expe- 

’ The lU'm-tsraclefKolaba wore nl«iiy- tnnun ns Sliaiiiwar 
Telis nr Saturday oilineu, in ci'nimdisiiiiclio'i to the oil-prrssrts 
of dlltcr cnsics who did not ohwrve the Sahhnth ns n tiny of re-l 
and who wen; e.dled Somnwnr Trhs or Monday oiliiicn, 
jMnimonides, wrilinir in the twelfth century to the learned Jens 
ofLunel, reninrhed:— Boltlicjcwswlio.arein India do not know 
the written law. They h.tvc nothiiiK of rellRion except that they 
rest on the Snhbnth and perform circnnicisron on the eighth day. 
Benjamin of Tudein, who tr.arcUcd in the lldrtccnth century, 
apcnhsoftlic Jc'vsoftlicMnlabar const ns knowing the law of 
Moses .and the prophets and to a small extent the Talmud and 
Hahaclin. The ioferener is tlint the Jews is-fero’d lo by 
Mniroonides less tlura a century c.arlier are the Benl-lsmel,— 
Jewish Chronicle, London, September :S, 1506, 
s The Hcol-lsr.acl state that their oldest cemetery in Dorahny 
WAS in Mnzagon : but its exact situation cannot be dclerniineil. 
The nest cemetery used by them wns situated near the jamsetji 
Jcjechhoy Hospital, and taler they opened ecmetcrics at Clare 
road and in Grant road, opposite llic Northbrook Gardens. At 
present the Bcni-Isrncl ccmcicry is situated in Mount mad, 
Maeagan. 
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ditions to China and Suakim ; but were eventually forced 
to relinquish military service by the regulations concern- 
ing caste-companies and promotion according to the per- 
centage of casie-fellows in a regiment, which effectively 
blocked the chances of promotion for members of a small' 
and primarily non-militant community. 

Upto the commencement of the nineteenth century, OccupaUon, 
the bulk of the community were masons and carpenters 
and lacked both wealth and education ; but on the estab- 
lishment of Beni-Israel schools in Bombay and the Kolaba 
District and with the general spread of education amongst 
them, which the Reverend Dr. J. Wilson so largely fos- 
tered, many gradually forsook their hereditary occupa- 
tions in favour of the medical, legal, engineering and 
clerical professions, At the present day, although many 
still work as carpenters and skilled mechanics, an appreci- 
able number earn their livelihood as clerks, draftsmen, 
surwyors, school-masters, physicians or hospital-assist- 
ants, engineers and pleaders. Several are permanently 
engaged as compositors in the printing-presses of the 
city ; and among the women there is an increasing 
tendency to devote their lives to hospital-nursing and 
midwifery. 

The original Ghetto or Jewish quarter was in the vicinity 
of the present Masjid Bandar station of the Great Indian 
Peninsula Railway, this being the point at which the first 
arrivals landed and being also in proximity to the head- 
quarters of the Native regiments, in which so many of 
them were employed.’ But as the trade of the port increased 
the Beni-Israel, who arc naturally lacking in the trading- 
faculty, were gradually ousted from this locality by Rlioja 
and Bania merchants and perforce settled down in the 
cheaper quarter of Umarkhadi.= During the last thirty 

^ Many Bcnl-lsracl used to live in Samajt and Isaji Hasaji 
streets [see Colonel Laughton’s Road Sun'ey (1670)] which were 
so named after two distinguished members of the communityi who 
were captured by Tipu Sufian. Oncoftbcfxi|Samaji| subsequent- 
ly escaped from Mysore^ and on his return to Bombay built in gra- 
titude for his deliverance the synagogue known as the Gate of 
Mercy, The synagogue was built in 1796 in the centre of what 
was then the Jewish quarter of Bombay. 

® The only property now owned by the Bcni-Isracl in their 
onginal quarter consists of the Gate of Mercy Synagogue and 
seven godowns behind it ; while Israel Moholla and Khadak in 
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years they have evinced a tendency to move still farther 
northwards, and many families to-day reside in Jacob’s 
Circle, in Dadar, and even in Sion. Very few Beni-Israel 
own houses in the city. * The poorest families occupy 
one or two rooms in a chawl at a rental of about Rs. 6 per 
month; while the middle-class pays from Rs. 25 to Rs. 30 
per month for the use of a hail and two or three rooms on 
the upper-floor of better-class dwellings. Of these rooms 
one is used as a kitchen, the others as bedrooms, while 
the main hall serves the purpose both of a sitting-room 
and of a sleeping apartment for the head of the family. 
The furniture of the poorer classes differs little from that 
of the poorer Hindu families, except that the wooden 
articles, being often home-made, are far more substantial, 
and that on the walls there .always hang pictures of the 
western wall of Jerusalem (Kothel Maarabi) or of the 
Candelabra symbolizing the 67th Psalm, and a clock. 
The well-to-do furnish their homes on western lines, and 
keep a large supply of crockery and copper cooking-pots, 
in accordance with the Rabbinical ordinance which 
forbids food composed of butter and milk to be prepared 
in the same vessel in which meat is cooked. When a 
Beni-Israel gives an entertainment and finds the number 
of his cooking-pots insuflicient, he is accustomed to borrow 
one or more sets from one of the synagogues which always 
keep a store for this purpose. Among the better-educated 
the use of English stoves is gradually supplanting the use 
of the old oblong brick stove manufactured by Beni-Lsrael 
women. The usual food of a Beni-Israel family consists 
of fish, meat, fowls, vegetables and fruit, costing from 
about Rs. 30 to Rs. roo per month according to their 
pecuniary position ; and whereas the middle-class family 
has to content itself with one half-time sen’ant, shared 
with one or two other families, the rich usually employ 

Mandvi represent the places to which they moved before finally 
settling; in Umarkhadi. The New Synagogue, opened in 1845, is 
situated in Khadak. 

t A Beni-Israel house can always be distiaguished by the 
Mesoma attached to the door-post, which consists of a wooden or 
glass tube containing a piece of velium on which are inscribed 
passages from the Scriptures (Deuteronomy VI, 4-9 and XI, ij-so) 
and bearing outside a Hebrew word meaning “Almighty." The 
Mesvnza is kissed when entering or leaving the house. 
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one male and one female servant, of whom the latter, who 
acts as cook, belongs to the same community as her 
employers. 

In the early portion of the nineteenth century the Dress. 
ordinary dress of a Beni-Israel consisted of a turban, a 
long coat of Hindu pattern, trousers or iholar (waist- 
cloth), and Indian shoes. The turban was gradually 
replaced, firstly by the Turkish or Persian cap and second- 
ly by the English hat or cap, which is now generally 
worn. The long coat also has yielded place to the short 
European coat and collar, and the native shoes to boots 
or shoes of English pattern. Similarly the women, u ho 
formerly wore the Brahman or Prabbu sari and c/ioli, now 
dress in Parsi fashion, with this difference only that they 
do not don the Parsi shirt {sndra) and that they pass the end 
of the san over their head from left to right instead of from 
right to left. A certain number of educated Beni-lsrael 
ladies have adopted European dress ; but its costliness 
, debars the majority from wearing it. As a rule the Beni- 
Israel confine their purchase of new clothes to two seasons 
in the year, namely the celebration of the Passover and 
the New Year and the Tabernacle holidays. 

Till about seventy years ago most of the Beni-Israel Language. 
spoke the debased dialect of the Kolis and Agris of the ‘37/X” ””” 
Kolaba District. But as education extended among them 
this yielded place to a purer form of .Marathi which now 
constitutes their home-tongue, * Dowered with a natural 
facult}' for pronouncing difficult sounds in any language, 
they are now utilizing English both in their homes and 
for epistolary correspondence, while a few make use of 
Gujarathi. .With the exception of Judah and Esther, most 
of the ordinary Hebrew names are current among them, 
but modified in such a way as to resemble the names of 
their Hindu and Muhammadan neighbours := and to these 
they add a surname, based on the Hindu model and 
ending in kar to denote the villages from which their 

^ Owing to tlieir former connection With the Native army many 
families still speak Hindustani at home and elsewhere. 

® Thus Abraham becomes Abaji, Moses Moosaji, Isaac Isaji, and 
Samuel Samaji ; while the women add the suHlx bai to such names 
as S.arnh and Leah, This practice however is gradually dying out. 
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ancestors hailed. ‘ Among the educated there is a dedded 
tendency to introduce English proper names, both male 
and female : and the diffusion of a knowledge of English 
has likewise led to the rejection of old honorific titles, 
such as Murubbi (for elders), Aba-Saheb, Bai-Saheb, 
and Itarkhoordar or Nurechashm (for children). The 
expressions mama (mother), knia (uncle), dada (brother) 
and aha ’ (father) are however still used in the home. 

In former times the Beni-Israel rigidly obsen’edthe 
joint-family system under which parents, sons, wives, 
children and grand-children all dwelt together under one 
roof and subsisted jointly on the earnings of each member 
of the family ; and a son who severed his connection with 
the family incurred the displeasure of all the other mem- 
bers and was regarded as a deserter, After their arrival 
in Bombaj’, however, the system was modified to last for 
the space of one generation only, and on the death of the 
parents it became customary for the sons to divide the 
joint property among themselves and severally form the 
nucleus of other joint families. Even this custom is now 
dying out in consequence partly of the high rentals obtain- 
ing in the city, which forbid the occupation of sufficiently 
commodious premises, and partly of the emancipation of 
the women, who were regarded as more or less negligi- 
ble under the old system. The disappeardnce of the cus- 
tom of infant marriage and the spread of female education 
have raised the Beni-Israel wife to a position from which 
she can direct her husband's affairs and can insist upon 
his severing his connection with relations who do not add 
materially to the family exchequer. 

The revival of the Hebrew religion among the Beni- 
israei was the work of a Cochin Jew, who visited the 

* Such names are Navagaonkar, Awaskar, Kihimkar. These 
are also being gradually discarded, their place being taken by the 
name of an ancestor; while a few have modified their local sur- 
names into a short English form, as for example Walker from 
i\ akrulkar. Some have adopted professional surnames such as 
Doctor, Writer, Sun-eyor, Nayak and ShrolT. English derivatives 
of Biblical surnames are sometimes given to children, such as Ellis 
for Elisha, John for Jokanaan; while a few peculiar nick-names 
are derived from physical attributes, e.g.,Yettu, fora hoy bom 
with the umbilical chord twisted round his neck, and Bhoora 
(white), for a child with a fair skin, 

* Compare the Talmudic Ahba (my father). 
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north Konkan about nine hundred years ago ; and From 
that date up to a comparatively recent period the right to 
officiate at all festivals ivas rested in certain individuals 
known as Kazis. But as education advanced, bringing 
with it a more general knowledge of the scriptures and 
liturgy, the office of Kazi gradually became extinct. At 
the present day the Beni-Israel recognize no particular 
religious leader, and the younger generation are discarding 
old customs and rites in favour of the more liberal views and 
practices of the reformed Jews in England and America. 
Excepting the few whose professions oblige them to work 
on Saturday, the Beni-lsrael of Bombay observe the Sab- 
bath very strictly ; while their chief yearly festivals are the 
Passover (March-April), Pentecost, the Fast of Tammuz, 
the Rosh Hushan or New Year's Day (September-Octo- 
ber), the Day of Atonement (also known as Dar phalm- 
cha sail or the ceremony of closing the doorl, and the 
Feast of Tabernacles. During the first ten days of the 
month Tishri (September-October) they formally confess 
and .repent of their sins, but differ from all other Jeivs in 
obsen’ing the fourth of Tishri as a day of rejoicing. 
They are also the only Jews who celebrate the fair of Elijah 
[Eliahu ffaniiabicha Utiis), which falls in Januarj'- 
Februarj’.' 

Circumcision is rigidly observed and usually takes place 
on the eighth day after birth, after which the child is 
named. Female children are named on or after the sixth 
day after birth. Marriages are usually arranged by a boy's 
parents, and are celebrated on a Sunday with the same 
ceremonial as obtains among the Jews of Cochin. The 
evening preceding the wedding day is known as Halad 
Mendi in reference to the fact that turmeric paste and 
the red powder of the mendi {Lasosonia Inermii] were 
applied to the hands and feet of the bride and 
bridegroom on that day, but this custom, like the 
practice of infant-marriages, has practically disappeared. 

^ The day of the fair is also known as Vanaipaticha Divas or 
Tree and Plant day. At one time the Beni-Israel celebrated this 
fair at Khandala in Poona District, stating that Elijah ascended 
to heaven from a hill in the neighbourhood, leaving the hoof-marks 
of his horse on the rock. The story appears to bear traces of 
Hindu mrth. 
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Polj'gamy is almost unknown among the Bcni-Israel, 
cases of divorce are rare, and intermarriage with women 
of other communities is discouraged. The making of 
vows is very common, in particular the Nazarene vow, 
which is usually made by women in need of a son. If 
a son be subsequently born, his hair is not cut until he 
reaches the age of five years. The salient features of the 
Beni-lsracl burial ceremonies are the interment of the 
corpse with its head pointing to the East and a strict 
prohibition against burying anyone between sunset on 
Friday and the same hour on Saturday. Mourning, which 
consists of abstention from work and from the eating of 
flesh, lasts from three days in the case of a child to seven 
days for an adult ; while regular ceremonies of praying for 
the dead, both at the grave-side and in the home, which are 
known as Ji/irath, take place a fortnight, a month, three 
months, six months, and eleven months from the date of 
death. 

As a class, the Beni-Israel arc sober, cleanly and loyal, 
and even in the hurry of modern urban life, which acts 
unfavourably upon the maintenance of old customs, they 
never forget to visit the synagogue on the Day of Atone- 
ment, the most solemn festival in the Jewish Calendar, 
and offer prayers for tlie welfare of the Royal Family of 
England and the Governor of Bombay'. 

The Konkani Muhammadans of Bombay are a mixed 
race of Sunni Musalmans belonging to the Sbafai sect, the 
predominating element in their ancestry being Arab, Ac- 
cording to tradition their ancestors, who were classed as 
Nawaits or Naitlas, fled to India in A.D. 699 to escape the 
persecution of Hajjaj-ibn-yusuf, Governor of the Arabian 
Irak.and settled alongihe coast of Western India from Goa 
to Cambay ,= On arrival they intermarried with the Hindus 

‘ Sir Raymond West passed a liigli eulogy upon tbo Beni-Israel 
in 1687, on the occasion of a distribution ol prizes to the Israelite 
Scbool. For further informalion about the community see Bombay 
Gazetteer, Vol. XVIII,I j Dr. John Wilson’s Land of the Bible, II : 
the Revd. J. H. Lord's paper on the Bene-Israel j and Mr. J. J. 
Modi's paper on the Kiss ol Peace in Journal, Anthropological 
Society Vol. Vlllj papers by Messrs. S, R. Samuels and Hyem 
Samuels. 

"See Gujarat Musalmans by Khan Bahadur Fazlullah Latfallah, 
Pages 14, IS, footnote. The nickname of Kufi, applied to the 
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of the’coast, whom they converted to their faith, adopting 
simultaneously many of their habits and customs ; and 
later, between the ninth and the sixteenth centuries, they 
largely intermingled with the Arab and Persian merchants 
who settled in the coast towns of the Konkan and with 
new bands of Arab refugees who escaped from the fury of 
the Karmatians (A D. 923-926) and from the desolation 
caused by Halaku the Tartar (A D. 1258).' The precise 
date of their arrival in the island of Bombay is uncertain, 
though they were certainly in occupation of Mahim in the 
fourteenth century ; but circumstantial evidence goes 
to prove that their occupation of the southern and 
eastern portions dates from the first quarter of the 
seventeenth century.' They came hither from Ratna- 
giri, Bankot, Alibag, Panwel, Thana, Kalyan, Bassein, 
Ghodbandar and other places on the western coast, in 
which for )’ears they had followed the professions of 
trading and sea-faring ,3 and having purchased lands 
from the Portuguese set to work to raise extensive cocoa- 
nut plantations in Girgaum, Dadar and Mahim. i On 
the advent of the British many of them forsook trade and 


present day to the Bombay Konkani Musalmans, is indicative of 
their origin in the Arabian Irak. 

' Their intermarriage with the Hindus of the coast has resulted 
in the division of the community into three classes who do not as 
a rule intermarry, namely Konkani Jamatis, representing those of 
direct Arab descent, Mandlekars or those descended from Kon- 
kani Jlusalman fathers and Hindu mothers, and Daldis or cast- 
aways who arc probably Koli converts to Islam. 

■ A history of the Jama Masjid compiled in i8;6 states that the 
Konkani Musalmans of Bombay had occupied the town of Bombay 
for about 200 years before the history was published. 

' Garcia d’Orta (Colloquies dos Simples e Drogas, 212, 213) 
mention Naitas of Bassein who had marned women of the country 
and were very rich and enterprising traders. 

* It is noteworthy that the Konkani Musalmans, residing in lla- 
zagon, Narelwadi and Wadi Bandar, hail almost wholly from 
Rajapuri and neighbouring villages and have not yet become 
fully assimilated to the early Konkani Musalmans of the Fort and 
Esplanade. They probably arrived in Bombay island at a com- 
paratively recent date. They distinctly differ from the older 
Konkanis in three ways, namely, (o) they still wear the Hindu 
runtttl, coat and ethoior, (j) they use many Deccan Marathi words 
in their speech, (c) they are distinguished by a white skin, bright 
eyes and curiously dark lips. The Konkani families of Ghattay, 
Shaik Bhikun, Paloba, Tungekar and Kur own large wmfii or 
gardens in these localities. 
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agriculture to bccontc assistant surgeons, siibedors and 
orderlies in the army, lascars in the Bombay n..' . and 
translators, interpreters and clerks in the law'-courts. 
Others however devoted themselves entirely to trade with 
M,adras and China, the most noteworthy merchants 
belonging to the Kur, the Rogluiy, the Tungekar, the 
Ghattay and the Panwclkar families, some of whom earned 
the additional title of Kakhoin or ship-master from the 
considerable number of vessels which they employed in 
the pearl and opium trade. By the middle of the nine- 
teenth century however they had largely .abandoned 
trade owing to the increasing competition of other com- 
munities, and had commenced to invest their capital in 
land and houses j while .simultaneously, in consequence 
of a fciv eases of conversion to Christianity and of the 
fact that the abandonment of commerce rendered a know- 
ledge of English less necessary, they discarded any 
general attempt to cducalc themselves on western lines. 
These circumstances rendered tlicm but ill-fitted to hold 
their own in the commercial and .social advancement of 
Bombay ; and by degrees they were forced to sell even 
the landed properties which constituted their chief source 
of income. With the exception of a few notable trading 
famllic.s, who still own considerable estates, the konkani 
Muhammadans of to-day earn their livelihood as clerks 
in .Government, Municipal and private offices, as 
mechanics and labourers in railway-workshops, iron-found- 
ries and mills, and as lascars, porters and messengers. ' 
An appreciable number have emigrated and continue to 
emigrate to Rangoon, Mauritius, Zanzibar, Natal, the 
Transval and Cape Colony. 

The dress of the Konkani Muhammadans Ims under- 
gone considerable changes during the last fifty .years, 
Longcloth, as material for garments, has superseded the 
former silk and cotton fabrics ; while the shaya {a long 
coat worn with the upper buttons unfastened) and the 
jaba (an overcoat without fastenings worn over the 
shaya), which were formerly donned only by Konkanis 

1 Tlie sailor.element is considerable, and many of the lascars, 
stokers and firemen on American and English liners are Konkani 
Muhammadans. 
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returned from the Mecca pilgrimage, have ousted the 
ancient Hindu angaraUia vmdjama, which the bulk of the 
community formerly affected. Similarly the skull-cap of 
embroidered silk or cotton has yielded place for house* 
wear to the white cotton or velvet cap, as also have the 
ancient mullagiri and stpahigiri pagadis to the Benares 
gold turban as worn by the Khoja community, ‘ Broad- 
toed shoes of red leather or shoes of English pattern are 
now worn instead of the old red shoes tapering to a point 
in front or the cream-coloured foot-gear worn during the 
monsoon months.’ Konkani Muhammadan ladies wear the 
Hindu bodice [dioU) and silk and cotton sari, and envelop 
themselves in a long white sheet whenever they go out- 
side the house. The Arab burkha is also worn by a 
great many; and those who have performed the pilgrimage 
to Mecca cover the head with a scarf about two yards 
long, known variously as tsar, pairan, cfianli, and phadki. 
This particular head-dress is also worn by young girls. 
Their foot-gear is of red leather and of the pattern affected 
by Bania ladies of Gujarat, while brides wear similar 
shoes of yellow leather or crobroideiy. Their ornaments 
and bangles resemble those worn by Hindu women, 
though a few have commenced to discard the old fashioned 
ornaments of solid gold in favour of jewelled trinkets 
of more western type ; while among the men, the influ- 
ence of western customs appears in the rings, watches 
and silver-headed sticks carried by the younger genera- 
tion, Konkani Muhammadans of the old school usually 
carry a rosary of 90 or no beads, carved from camelbone, 
coral, amber or cornelian. 

Hailing as they do from the coast-villages of the Kon- 
kan, the Konkani Musalmans are very partial to fish, rice 
and cocoa-nuts. The kernel or milk of the cocoa-nut 
indeed forms a considerable ingredient in all dishes, par- 
ticularly in that styled ghawdas, which a father presents 

^ mtdlagiri pagadi, maie o( glazed cotton cloth, was worn 
by the leaders of the community. A Specimen of it is afforded by 
the statue of Sirjamsetji jeejeebhoy at the junction of Bellasis, 
Duncan and Ripor, roads. The sipahigiri pagadi was worn by 
soldiers, peons and the middle-classes and was probably in the 
first instance a military turban. 

’ In old days a yellow leather shoe, running into a sharp point 
at the toe, was an indispensable feature of a bridegroom's apparel. 

'7 
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to his daughter in the seventh month of her pregnancy.* 
Their ordinary bread [sandan) is composed of rice-flour 
and cocoa-nut milk cooked in gU with plantains and 
pumpkins ; but on the Id and other ceremonial occasions 
they eat wheaten bread. Mutton, in the form of stews 
and palaos, is regularly eaten at the big meal of the day, 
taken at 10 a.m.; but beef they rarely touch ; while being 
Shafais they are not debarred from eating, albeit they 
now regard with disgust, such animals as the iguana, 
which are strictly forbidden as food to the Hanafis. ‘ Tea 
and coffee, which have supplanted rice-water and gruel, 
milk and water, are their usual beverages. Many Kon- 
kani Musalmans still spend large sums upon votive or 
death-ceremony dinners. 

Ssutcf. . Until a comparatively recent date the ordinary Konkani 
Muhammadan bouse possessed only one upper storey, 
the front portion of which, known as ravish, projected 
over the street. The ground floor included a verandah 
for the reception of guests, sleeping-apartments, a pass- 
age in which swings {hittdlas) were erected, and kitchen- 
offices looking out upon a back-yard imda). Each viada 
possessed doors communicating ivilh the widas of other 
bouses, so that ladies could pass from house to bouse or 
down the whole length of the street without violating 
the pardah. The upper storey contained a divankhatm 
(reception-room} and sitting-rooms. At present the size 
of the house varies according to the position and means of 
the family, which often cannot afford to rent more than 
a small flat. European furniture of all kinds is seen in 
the houses of the rich and to some extent in those of the 
poorer families, the only apartments usually furnished 
wholly in the Oriental s^le being those of the women. 
Many Konkani Muhammadans possess good collections 
of old china. Their domestic servants vary in number 


.* This dish _is_ composed of vermicelli, cocoa-nut miik. almonds, 
pistachios, raisins and sugar. They have another special dish of 
rice flour, over which they repeal the Faliha (rst chanter of the 
Koran) on the anniversary of the Prophet’s death. 

0 The custom among their Arab ancestors creating the iguana 
(ghodepad) gave nse to Uie following couplet in Firdausi's Shah 
Nameh : Has the eating of (salt) fish and iguanas made the 

Arabs so presumptuous (as to lay claim to empires) ?" 
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from one to six and usually sleep in the passages or 
kltchen-ofhces. 

The Arab ancestry of the upper-class Konkani Muham- Physical _ 
madans is disclosed by the red-brown eyes, small ears, \ama 
arched and well-marked eyebrows, dark brown hair, and and Langv- 
short thin lips which distinguish most of them. With 
these characteristics are sometimes combined the fair 
almost ruddy complexions and the light-coloured beards 
of their semi-Arab and semi-Persian Iraki forefathers. 

The middle and lower classes on the other hand are of 
such mixed descent that their facial types are multifarious 
and often closely approximate to the Konkan Hindu type. 

The older members of the community usually shave the 
head and grow their beards according to the Sunm 
fashion, that is to say to the length of seven fingers' 
breadth, the moustaches being clipped short; while 
the younger generation has adopted the European 
fashion of dressing the hair, parting it sometimes in the 
middle, sometimes at the side. Konkani Muhammadan 
ladies never cut their hair and regard as an insult 
any suggestion of this nature. * 

Konkani Muhammadan surnames are of various kinds,— 
hereditary, professional, personal and local. Names, for 
example, like Siddiki, Abbasi, Al-Askar, Fakih, Kazi, 

Khatib, Kuraushi, Rais, Sawael, Makki, Basri, Kufi, 

Bagdad! and Barbaraya afford ample proof of an Arab 
ancestry ; while Atash Khan, Aral Mahri, Nauranji, ahd 
Shahbazkar denote a considerable Persian element in 
their origin. Later accretions from Afghan sources have 
been responsible for the surnames of Khan, Pathan and 
Khokar ; professional callings have introduced surnames 
like Adhikari, MuIIa, Sarkare, and Patel ; while the chief 
personal surnames are Bharbar, Bhaiji, Bhenskar, Bittu, 

Hande, Launde, Khatkhate, Undre, and-Wagmare. The 
commonest local surnames, which are formed on the 


s- The statement that a woman's hair is shaved or cut is tanta- 
mount to a curse against the life of her husband or to describing 
her as a slave.girl, the word e/wW-fa/ (tress-shom) being synony- 
mous with slave-girl. Konkani Muhammadan women usually have 
very fine heads of hair, which they attribute to the use of cocoa- 
nut milk and oil as a hair-douche. 
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reltgiitts 

aukms 


Hindu model with the affix kar, are Jalgaookar, Janjita* 
kar, Panwelkar, Punekar, Thanekar and Urankar.' . 

The home-language of the Konkani Muhammadans is a 
peculiar dialect of Marathi, freely interspersed mth Arabic, 
Persian and Urdu words and idioms, and is quite distinct 
from the Marathi spoken by Konkan Hindus.’ It is said 
to have been formed some time after the coalition of 
Hindu converts with the foreign element in the commu- 
mty and possibly during the epoch of the Deccan Sultan- 
ates. A love of poetiy inherited from their Arab ancestors 
has inspired several Konkani Muhammadans to compose 
poetical works in the dialect, while others have compiled 
Perslan-Engtish dictionaries and grammars s, ' 

Among amusements in favour with the Konkani Musal- 
mans may be mentioned the game of Lairapai, a Idnd of 
bowls played with pieces of wood, and gai chila played 
by women with beads and a board bearing two sets of 
holes. Chess is rarely played, but card-playing 'has of 
late years been adopted. The chief household ceremonies 
are those of marriage, death, birth, circumcision, vaccin- 
ation, maUdbtt or the commencement of a child’s 
schooling, which takes place at the age of four years and 
four months, betrothal, and ceremonies performed during 

’ These locel surnames appear to have been in use by 1537, 
when the Portuguese seized the grabs of certain Muhammadan 
merchants, AU Ibrahim, Ahmad, and Kanji Aii Murkar.— Row- 
iandson's Taiifat-ai-Miyabidu, 141. 


’ The follcrwlng are a few words peculiar to Konkani as dlsth: 
from Marathi s*- 

Slarathh 

Konkani, 

Engltifas s 

Kotksn 

Kavttr» 

Where* 

lhaie. 

Avar* 

HUhr* 

Ktnhva* 

JTwoni 

When, 

Bhakttri, 

Rotu 

Br%ad, 

PitCi Baha 


Father. 

Maia* Ayi 

^ Suvia* 

Meiher, 


Bvcoa* 

Sister, 

Tondul 

ChauzaU 

Rice* 


’ Jn the matter of education one of the most honoured names in 
the community is that of Mahomed Ibrahim Makbah, who was 
empioj’ed as Munshi to the cadet establishment at Versova in 
180J and became in succession Munshi to the Sadr Adaiat, First 
Interpreter to the Supreme Court, a memher of the managing 
committee of the Native Education Society (iSaa), a member of 
the Elphinstone Coiiege Council, a member of the Board of Edu- 
cation [1852}, and one of the Magistrates of the Court of Petty 
Sessions, 
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tHe seventh or ninth month of pregnancy, Konkani 
Muhammadan girls do not marry outside their own com- 
munity ; and betrothals are often arranged by professional 
matchmakers who receive from Rs. 2 to Rs. 10 in cash or 
clothes after the marriage has been celebrated. 

The Konkani Muhammadans acknowledge no religious 
head, and the Kazi, although possessing some social in- 
fluence, is officially little more than the registrar of marri- 
ages and divorces and'the keeper of marriage and divorce 
records. Up to the date of the death of Kazi Muhammad 
Yusuf Murghay ' in 1866 the Bombay Government ack- 
nowledged tlie Kazi as head of the community and 
appointed him by Sanad. He was granted slight criminal 
powers, which were exercised in consultation with four 
assessors also appointed by Government. * But since that 
date Government have no longer recognized the Kazi 
officially, and the community has been split up into two 
factions, each of which appoints its own Kazi. 3 The 
solemnization of marriages constitutes the Kazi’s most im- 
portant duty. On behalf of the contracting parties 

* Mvhaniinad Yusuf Murghay was a man of great literary 
energy and culture. He made fine collections of manuscripts, 
coins and precious stones, composed poems in .Arabic, Persian 
and Urdu, and wrote a theological work for the use of the young. 
Among -his most notable predecessors were Ala-ud-din, the first 
Kazi of Bombay, whose handwriting may be seen in a volume pre- 
served in the Jama Masjid library, and Muhammad Ali bin Muham- 
mad Hussain Mabirakar, who was appointed Kazi by Mr. Jona- 
than Duncan in 1798. The .latter was a student of poetry and 
calligraphy, and a beautiful manuscript in his band is still to be 
seen in the Jama Masjid library, 

’ Up to the commencement of the nineteenth century the Kazi 
was assisted by persons styled Chogias and Ayans in the internal 
management of the community. The last Chogla held office about 
1833, and the only memorial of their existence at the present day 
is the surname Choglay borne by several families. The Ayans dis- 
appeared also about Uie same date. The name still survives as 
the equivalent of director in the management of the Sattar mosque 
in MandvI. It appears from a manuscript register of Kazi Xnr-ud- 
din (1775) that the Chogias helped the Kazi at that time to decide 
all manner of questions, besides matrimonial and religious, and to 
give ojanions on doubtful points referred officially to him by the 
officers of the Sadr Adalat. 

‘ Thetorigin of the split in the community was the solemnization 
by Kazi Muhammad Yusuf Murghay of a marriage of a wealthy 
bride under circumstances which offended a large number of 
people, An enquiry subsequently held under Government orders 
by the Senior Magistrate of Police showed that the Kazi's conduct 
was completely justified. 
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certain persons attend his office {maliima) and give all 
particulars regarding the ages and status of the bride and 
bridegroom, which are straightway recorded by the Kaai 
or his deputy ; and on the marriage-night the Kazi, pre- 
ceded by a lamp-bearer, attends the mihtd ceremony 
which precedes the bridal procession. He is there presented 
with a shawl, and then returns to record all particu- 
lars of the marriage, including the amount of the dowry 
and the names of witnesses'. Even at the date when they 
were formally appointed by the Bombay Government the 
Kazis received no remuneration and were therefore 
permitled to levy fees, which since 1776 have been calcu- 
lated according to the following scale first marriage, 
Rs, 2-8; subsequent marriages, Rs. 5-0 ; divorce, Rs-J-o! 
summons in matrimonial cases, Rs. 1-4 ; making extracts 
from records, Rs. a-S. 

Although the Konkani Muhammadans have earned a 
reputation for obstinacy and love of litigation, they are 
universally regarded as devout and charitable'. Many 
members of the upper class are men of culture and ster- 
ling honour, while the lower classes— the mechanics, 
lascars, messengers and clerks— are sober, industrious 
and extremely enterprising. 

' There is a suyine, norr become almost proverbial, to the 
following effect :— ** Have but the smallest transaction with a 
Konkani, and you will involve yourself in litigation to the third 
generation." 
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APPENDIX I. 

List of tiiriaiis, eafs (inrf head-dress ef different classes of 
people of Bombay. 

I, Turban worn by Farsi priests. 

Turban worn by Bohras from Kathiawar. 

3. Turban worn by Bohnas from Ahmednbad. 

4. Turban worn by Bohras from Surat. 

5. Head-dress of .Arabs from the coast of the Persian Gul 

(Dealers in pearls). 

6. Turban worn by Irani P.arsis. 

7. Turban worn by Halai Memons. 

S. Turban worn by Khojas from Cutch. 

9. Turban worn by Bohras from Ujjain (Malwa). 

10. Turb.an worn by Memons from Cutch. 

[I. Turban worn by Sulemani Bohras. 

t2. Turban worn by Muhammadans from Persia. 

13. Topi (cap) worn by Sanyasis of the Ramanandi sect. 

14. Topi (cap) worn by Fishermen in Bombay. 

13. Fez (cap) worn by Atuhammadans. 

16. Topi (cap) worn by Christian Fishermen from Basscin. 
ry. Bohedi turban worn by the Parsis in Bombay. 

, 18. Head-dress worn by the Jews from Bagdad. 

ig. Head-dress ('‘Phacta") worn by Parsis in Bombay, 

I 20, Head-dress worn by the Afghans, 

21. Topi(Ciip) worn by Muhammadans from Delhi and other 
parts of Northern India. 

’ 22. Turban worn by Hindu jewellers from Delhi. 

23. Turban svom by Marath.as from Baroda. 

24. Head-dress ("Phaeta") worn by Brahmins and other Hindus 

from the Ratnagiri District. 

25. Turban (Angreshahi) worn by Marathas from the Kolaba 

District, 

26. Turban worn by Bhandaris from the Ratnagiri District. 

27. Head-dress ("Phaeta") worn by attendants on dancing-girls 

in Bombay. 

28. Turb.ans worn by Marathas from Akalkot, 

29. Turban (Waideshi) worn by Marathas from Wai (Satara). 

30. Turban worn by Marathas from Kolhapur. 

31. Turban worn by Marathas from Satara. 

32. Turban worn by Br.ahmans from Baroda. 

33. Turban worn by Marathas from Sawiintwadi. 

34. Turban (Mathurashahi) worn by Gujarathi Maharajas in 

Bombay, 

35. Turban (Pardeshi) worn by Bhayas (Hindus from North- 

West Provinces and Oudh) in Bombay. 

35. Turban worn by Marathas from Jamkhindi. 

Turban worn by Marathas from Indore. 
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38. Turban (Bharnagari) warn by Hindus from Bhavnagar. 

39. Turban worn by Lad Vanias. 

40. Turban worn by Hindus from Kathiawar. 

41. Turban worn by ]asbis (astrologars) from Gujarat. 

42. Turban worn by Bhattias from Cutch, 

43. Turban (Gbogari) worn by Ghogaris from Gogha. 

44. Turban worn by Gujrathi coachmen in Bombay. 

45. Turban worn by Patejias from Panch Mahals. 

46. Turban worn by Patidars from Ahmedabad. 

47. Turban worn by Multanis in Bombay. 

48. Turban worn by Brahmans from Indore. 

49. Turban (Seherni) worn by Vanias from Ahmedabad. 

$0. Turban worn by Chappadias from Porbander, Mangroi, 
Veraval. 

Ji. Turban worn by Vanias from Surat. 

32. Turban (Gamdi) worn by Vanias from Ahmedabad. 

53. Turban worn by Marwadis from Delhi, 

54. Turban worn by Bene-Israels in Bombay. 

5$. Turban worn by Kayasths from Gujarat. 

36, Turban worn by Gborwadia (from Jodhpur) Marwadis, 

used on festive occasions. 

37. Turban worn by Madaria (from and near Mount Abu) Mar- 

wadis. 

58. Turban worn by Ghonvadia Marwadis (in daily use.) 

39. Turban worn by Sindhis from Hyderabad. 

ба, Turban worn by Sindbis from Shikarpur. 

61. Turban worn by Maratba oBice peons. 

62. Turban worn by Maratba Mails. 

63. Turban worn by Muhammadan butchers. 

64. Turban worn by Bombay Prabhus. 

65. Head. 4 ress of Arabs from Basra. 

бб. Turban worn by Deccani Muhammadans. 

67. Turban worn by'Maratha coachmen. 

68. Head-dress ofan Arab from Mecca. 

69. Turban worn by Konkani Muhammadan. 

70. Turban worn by Kamathis in Bombay. 

71. Turban worn by Biahmans and other high-caste Hindus, 

72. Turban worn by Maratba fruit-sellers. 
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APPENDIX IV. 


Age, Sex and Civil Condition (igoi Cc»m). 


Vice. 





MALF<i. 





0*^10 ... ... ••• 

1,164 

59,000 

2$ 

60,19: 

10— IS 

3.BS6 

38 ,S >8 

112 

42,516 

I 5 ~" 4 ^ *** *** *** 

190,063 

85 t 53 i 

9,938 

285,532 

40 and over 

7 S. 42 < 

4,284 

11.841 

9>,546 

Tola! ... 

s;i>,S 34 

•87,333 

21,919 

479,786 

Females. 





0—10 « * 

ai2ii 

36.243 

•3= 

SS. 5 ® 

10—15 * 

:i,)02 

•7,269 

703 

29,074 

15*^4^ **** *** *** 

” 9.937 

•2,723 

19,1:1 

151,801 

40 and over ... ... 

21.767 

17040 

33.930 

56.737 

Total ... 

• 33,037 

87,277 

53.906 

296,220 


APPENDIX V. 

Age and Sex (1906 Cemits). 


Age. 

1 

M.'ilec. 

Females. 

lOtaL 

0—20 *1. ... 

••• 

72,781 

70,284 

143,111"! 

10—15 


53,345 

32.217 

85,762 

15^4® ••• *** **• 


380,833 

198,827 

579.660 

40 and over 

... 

105,806 

63,483 

169,289 


ni The Sex of 46 children was not given. This figure and the 
figures of males'and females (o*io) includes 3|456 males and 825 
females whose ages were not specified. 
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.■\PPENDIX VI. 

General Dislribuiion by Ocaipation (1901), 


Order. 

Proportion to total 
population. 

Percentage of total 
OeeupatwR of each 
order. 

Actu. 1 l 1 
Worker*. |i 

Persona 

supported 

Actual 

Workers. 

Depen- 

dents. 

1 . Administration ... 

v-,l 

3-52 

49 

5 * 

II. Defence 

•47 

■57 

S3 

17 

111 . Scn’icc of Native and Foreign 





Stiitcs 

... 

... 

69 

3 i 

IV. Frovision and care of Animals 

•09 

*x 6 

55 

45 

V. Agriculltire ... ... 

■30 

•61 

50 

SO 

VI. Personal, Houschald and 
Sanitary services 





8-45 

1277 

fifi 

34 

VJJ. Foodf Drink and Stimulants.* 


yo 6 

54 

46 

VIII. Light, Firing and Forage ... 

•j 8 

■ 6 ! 

^5 

55 

IX. Buildings 

•76 

>•46 

S* 

48 

Building Materials m. 

•‘S 

'^7 

S 7 

43 

Artificers in building ... ... 

•61 

rit) 

S’ 

49 

X. Vehicles and Vessels,,, 

57 

rtz 

5 > 

49 

XI. Stipplcmenlaty Requirements 

i*o6 

2*40 

44 

5 ® 

XII. Textile F.'tbrics and Dress ... 

'=•(5 

20’10 

63 


Colton 

n'oj 

r 6 'p 4 

<>5 


XIII. Mct.'ils and Precious Stones... 

1-29 

2 ’67 

48 


Iron and Steel ... ... ... 

'W 

•ijO 

S’ 


XIV. Glass, Earthen and Stone* 
ware 

•19 

•39 

48 

Bi 

XV. Wood, Cano and Leaves ... 

I MU 

3''3 

47 

^pl 

XVI. Drugs, Gums and Dyes .. 

*20 

•41 

48 


XVII. Leather, Horn and Bones,ctc, 

•95 

172 

55 

^k1 

XVIII, Commerce 

3 ‘87 

8-43 

46 

Hfll 

XIX. Transport and Storage 

4-90 

7 ' 7 S 

63 

37 

XX. Learned and Artistic Pro 
fessions 

. 2*42 

S ‘93 

41 

59 

XXL Sport 

. -03 

•05 

52 

48 

XXIL Earthwork and General La 





hour •» 

■ 873 

I 4'24 

61 

39 

XXIII. Indefinite and Disreputable.. 

, -go 

•96 

94 

6 

XXIV. Independent ... 

. 2-14 

3’79 

57 

43 
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General DistribiiUon by Caste and Tribe (igoj). 


Percent- 
age to 

i lotatjio* 

puhtinn 

b.;S 


192,701! joS,6oS 63'i 
i,8is 4,097 -s 

7i533 •6 i 9!9 5‘4 

>.047 4i93* ■<> 

8.949 30.724 4'* 

7.894 18.333 S‘3 

S.510 7.>84 *9 

0.375 8.37* ’8 

I, 714 5,182 .6 

0.057 5.598 ‘7 

J. 071 *,485 '3 

1.340 0,922 .4 


CliamblmrarMoclii 
D.vji, Shimpi ... 
Dhobi or Pnrit 4I« 


Kaaor or Kansara 
Kapslbn Frabhu 


Ksbatn (Kbatri) 


Mhar, Dhed 


Pancbkalshi 


Som, Sonar 


954 0,029 ■* 

1,267 5.004 7 

S.030 iS.5>9 o'o 

2,4$4 6,152 «S 

1,084 3.096 ’4 

1,436 4,242 '5 

19,824 46,796 6-0 

0.38s 5.030 7 

84,524 222,072 28.6 

>.709 3.54® -4 

917 4.044 

3.633 ’8.588 



•8 7-5 

.6 12'S 

7 3’0 

•3 8-6 
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Ctste or Tribe. 

roretATio.v. 

Percent* 
age to 
tot.*ilpo> 
puintion 
in Horn* 
b.i>' City. 

Percent- 
•lire to 
the total 
population 
in the 
Pombay 
Presi- 
dency. 

MrIm 

Pemnlcv. 


^nilus— (ronW.) 

1 






Sutnr 

... ...' 

3.464 

1,937 

5,401 

’7 

2 'S 

Tcli 

... 

2.»44 j 

1,46s 

3.512 


2'7 

Vani 

... ... 

26,643 

16,115 

42,758 

5-5 

4 '4 

V.mjari ... 



1,160 

1,046 

2,2o6 

••3 

'•9 

Olliers ... 



1S.3S2 

7,909 

23.291 

3‘0 


Jains 

■ ... 

10,316 

3.932 

14.248 

1-8 


Oswal ... 

.«• ... 

2.763 

1,038 

3.603 

•4 


Others ... 

««« 

7 i 53 * 

2,894 

10,445 

>•3 

mM 

.MI'SAUIAN ... 



96.3" 

59.436 

155.747 

:o'i 

3 '4 

Arab ... 

... 

4.'79 

1.940 

6,119 

•8 

12*3 

Rolir.i ... 


7.334 

4,658 

II 992 

I'S 

lOM 

Ju 1 h.ii ... 



4.091 

2,935 

7.026 


73*4 

Khoja ... 

... 

S,6oo 

5,0SS 

10,683 

'•4 

21*0 

Memon ... 



9.46S 

8,117 

17,585 

2-3 

iS-i 

Patlinn 

... ... 

5 ' 3®7 

2,331 

7,638 

I'O 

4 '5 

Sheikh ... 


57. "3 

32,409 

89,522 

"‘.S 

9*2 

Others ... 


3 . 2'9 

2.958 

Si *77 

*7 

... 

CimiSTIANS 


29,660 

15,443 

45,103 

s-s 

20-5 

Europeans 


8.752 

3.448 

13,200 

I'S 

38*2 

Kurasians 

• 1 . ... 

1,749 

>,509 

3,258 

•4 

47'3 

Native Christians... ... 

' 9 .»S 9 

10,486 

29,645 

3 'S 

16*3 

Parsi 



24.277 

21,954 

46,231 

G ‘0 


Jew 



2,788 

2,569 

5,357 

*7 


Others ... 



532 

180 

712 

•09 

H 


Total .. 

479.786 

196,220 

776,006 

100 
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CHAPTER IV. 


■ CAPITAL. 

Currency transfer Of Bombay by Charles II to 

and Coin- the East India Company in March 1668 careful 
life, 1668. scjjgings fof its development were considered both in 
India and England ; and one of the earliest of these 
was a plan for the establishment of an English currency 
such as would, besides meeting local needs, gradually 
win its way into general use for purposes of trade. In 
1670-71 the Court of Directors recommended that a Mint 
should be established at Bombay for coining gold and 
silver and subsequently small copper pieces of such purity 
as would make them pass among the natives as precious 
metal only,' which would not only facilitate their reception 
but would add to the credit and character of the Company. 
These coins were not to bear any resemblance to the 
King's coin and were to be such only as would render 
them current at the places where the Company traded. 
President Aungier and the Council at Bombay replied 
that the project could not be carried into effect, owing to 
the necessity of sending the bullion to Surat. Four 
sorts’ of coins would be required, vis,, gold coins to be 
called Carolinas (in remembrance of the King’s Majesty), 
silver to be called Anglinas (from the name of the Nation), 
copper or Copperoons and tin or tinnies.3 The coins 
were to be given English names designedly, “ for in this 
and all things else we endeavour to enure the people and 
teach them the English tongue, and to disuse also the 


’ See Court's letters to Surat and Bombay, itni February 1671 ; 
Bruce's Annals, II. 279-280. 

’ Specimens of Aungier's Anglina and Copperoon may be seen 
in the British Museum. They are very rough pieces end the same 
stamp seems to have been used iu both cases. Their weighls are 
respectively I77'a and aop’b grains. There is no evidence that the 
gold Caroline was ever struck. Fidf William Foster's note on the 
first English Coinage at Bombay (igcfi). 

’ See Bombay letters to Court of 14th June and 7th October 
1672. Bruce, n. 318. 
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Portuguese as much as we caa, which will be a work of 
long time, because these people have been long accustomed 
thereunto.’" Thus matters rested until 1675 when Presi- 
dent Aungicr again suggested the establishment of a 
Mint in Bombay.’ 

On 15th October 1676 the King by Letters Patent 1676. 
empowered the Company to establish a Mint at Bombay 
and permitted them to coin moneys of gold, silver, copper, 
tin, lead or any metal corresponded of these to be current 
in all the dependencies of the Company in the East Indies 3 
and to be ciillcd rupees,'* pices and bujruks or any other 

^ Sec Bonib.iy letter of 31st December 1C72 (O.C. 3^22), Fac. 
Records, Vol. vi. 

’ See Bombay letter to Court of 18th J.muary 1675 in Bruce, II. 
368-5(19, 

* See letters from Court to Surat, 7th March 1677 in Bruce, II. 

39 *' 

Tlio use or employment of the word Snfia a Rupee In the 
annals of Indian coinage in general is of a comparatively modern 
date. • • • Shir Shah of the family of Sun was the first to 
introduce the word Su/iia in substitution for the silver Tania 
between the years 1540 nnd 1545, a designation which wns soon 
adopted by the Mughal Emperors, by the Portuguese and the East 
India Company. Abul Fasl hears witness to the fact of the word 
Rupiah not being in use before the reign of Shir Shah. He 
writes isasilver coin of round form, in weight iij 
mashas. It was first introduced in the time ofShir Shah and under 
the present reign (th.nt of Akb.ar) it has been revised .and made 
more pure." Tlic Ain-c-Akbari seems to relate to tlie year nfia 
A.H., iS56A.a 

The origin of tiic word Rupee h.as been traced to two sources, 
vis., Sanskrit riipa meaning ‘ figure', • image', .and rufiyam which 
means 'silver'. Panini uses the word 'Rupy.a' in the sense oi 
‘ struck' derived from Rapa * form', ‘ shape', &c. (see Vopa Oeva 
xxii., 2). 'The latter derivation, i.e., that from ^n/youj or silver 
appears to be correct, as no Muhammad.an prince would allow 
any effigy or figure to be impressed on bis coinage, • • • • 

This derivation bc.ars out also the argiimeat of aaalogy from an 
ancient source. The Greeks, fer instance, employed among them- 
selves the general term 'sliver' for money; in like manner the 
chief silver coin of India lins now for more than three centuries 
received its n.ame from 'Rapyam', or modern vcrn,acul.ar ' 

(silver). Mr, E. Thomas, an eminent authority on Oriental Numis- 
matics, says that the origin of the Indian Rupee, not with reference 
to iti! name but as far as its weight is concerned, " may be traced 
up to very early times in the AryiSn Sataraliika or Sata 
Krishnala, the ever one hundred Rnti weight, which formed the 
basis of the standard gold and silver pieces of the early P,athnn 
kings of Delhi (A.D, 122B) Ciacb of which weighed 100 Raiis 
or 175 grains, nnd were conventionally termed Tanias.” The 
Indian Sitiquary, Bombay, 1882, Vol. XI., page 318. Tlie Journal 
of the Romb.'iy Branch of the Royal Asiatic Society, 1883, 

No. XLII, Vol. XVI, p.ages 22^3. 
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names theCompany might adopt provided they were not the 
names of any coins current in the King's dominions, The 
grant of the privilege was intimated by the Company 
to Surat in March 1677 and in the same year a Rupee 
was struck at Bombay bearing the Royal Arms and the 
legend, " By authority of Charles the Second." Evidently 
no attempt was made to continue Aungier's fanciful 
nomenclature, for the coin is stamped " The Rupee of 
Bombaim." With this rupee the regular issue of dated 
coins’ appears to have begun. The difficulties with 
which the Mint and the new coin had at first to contend 
were great. The enWous Portuguese hindered the pass- 
age of the tin coin in their territory and its transport to 
the main, thus greatly abating the value of the coin. The 
supply of money for the purposes of the Mint was aiso 
very deficient. A Surat letter to Bombay, dated izth 
September 1676, on the subject observes : “ We cannot 
spare so considerable a quantity of money as you desire 
from our great engagements at interest. If hereafter 
you shall be in want of money we shall duly satisfy your 
bills when you draw them as hitherto we have done.” ’ 
Ten years later (agth December, 1686) a proposal was 
apparently made by the Company to alter the value of 
the rupee, to which the Bombay Council strongly objected 
on the score of the high price of provisions occasioned by 
hostilities with the Mughals, Marathas and Portuguese.) 

By the provisional convention negotiated by Sir John 
Child (about 1688) with Mukhtyar Khan, the new Gover- 
nor of Surat, the Company were allowed to coin money 
at Surat in the Mughal’s mint-house. But the Court 
preferred acting on the authority gpven by their Charter 

* The earliest known coins of the Bombay Mint are the four 
Rupees in the British Mnseom, dated 1675, 1677, 1678, and again 
1678, respectively. The first has stamped on the reverse the arms 
of the old India Company and the remaining three tlie Royal 
Arms of England, »«r., quarterly, the three Lions of England, the 
Lion of Scotland, the Harp of Ireland, and the three fleur-de-lis of 
France. In a Bombay Rupee of 1687 the Company's arms reappear 
on the reverse. See ** The Coinage of the East India Company 
at Bombay ”, by the late Edward Thomas, in the Indian Antlquarj' 
XI., 313, and Birdwood's Old Records, 

’ Bombay Gazetteer Materials, Part II, 207, 

’ Bombay to Court, jgth December 1686, See Out, L. B. 4 of 
1677-S7, 42, Forrest's Home Series, I. 149. 
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for a Mint at Bombay, in the belief that this would impress 
the natives with the importance of the place, and 
that in time they would be able to supply the Bengal 
market with rupees coined at Bombay. Failing this, they 
hoped to exchange their Bombay rupees for those coined at 
Surat, which would pass current in Bengal or in any part 
of the Mughal’s dominions. They also suggested that 
the Bombay coinage ought to include gold mohurs as the 
Company had the Mughal’s Phirman and the King’s au- 
thority to exercise this branch of delegated sovereignty.* 
During the first half of the eighteenth century a 
considerable quantity of silver rupees of varying coinage 
and alloy and of a value inferior to the standard of 
the Bombay and Surat rupees used to be brought to 
Bombay from the inland provinces.” They were then 
bought up by the shroffs and other people at ^n unreason- 
afife cfiscount ana' passed by tfiem in payment for goods 
and merchandise bought at a less discount and sometimes 
at par, to the great prejudice and discouragement of 
trade in general. This practice had been carried on with 
impunity notwithstanding a publication issued by order 
of the Board under date 14th February 1729 ; and m 
consequence a further notification was issued in 1733 in 
the following terms: — “ All persons whatever inhabit- 
ants of this island who have in their possession any 
number of rupees above ten of any coin or alloy other 
than those of Surat and Bombay shall in ten days 
after the issuing of the said pubricatioq bring the 
said rupees to the Honourable Company’s Mint where 
due attendance shall be given to receive and ex- 
change them for their real value, discountiqg only one 
per cent, for their recoinage. All persons not duly 
observing this our publication shall forfeit all such 
sum or sums of foreign rupees as shag be found 
in their custody ten days after the issuing thereof, one- 
third to be paid to the informer and two-thirds to 
the Honourable Company. But ail strangevs who shall 

I See Court’s letters to the General and Council of Bombay from 
nth April 1688 to 19th March 168910 Bruce, II. 614, 618. 

” Government Consultation 9th July 1728, Pub. Diary 3 of 
1727-28, 130-151. 
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bring the snid foreign rupees hither and are not willing 
to exchange the same in the Mint, but desire to export 
them again, shall in three diiys ader their arrival de- 
clare to the Custom Master for the time being the quan- 
tity they desire to export. Finally it is expressly pro- 
hibited that tiny rupees but those of Surat .and Bombay 
shall be tendered or received in p.'iyment as current coin 
under the pen.alty of forfeiture to b: incurred by the 
tenderer or receiver’’,* Persons were appointed at the 
Land Pay ofTicc to exchange rupees for pice at 
the rate of So pice for a rupee. The same practice 
appears to have obtained in the ease of copper coin, for 
in 1743 an order was issued that no pice but those coined 
in the Bombay Mint were to be received into the Trea- 
sury." This was due to the introduction of large quantities 
of pice, of much less value than the Bombay pice, from the 
Maratlia dominions. Two years earlier scarcity of copper 
had obliged the local authorities to coin tutemague 
pice to the value of Rs. 2000,’ This coin was current 
until 1773 when it w.as discontinued.' 

In 1751 the Council, being in want of gold to send to 
Karwnr to pay for the pepper contracted for at that 
place, directed the Chief and Factors at Surat to purchase 
from 10,000 to 15.000 Venetians on the most rc.asonable 
terms they could and to send them down to Bombay by 
the first proper currency;* while in 1757 the w.ant of small 
currency led to the coinage of half nnd quarter pice to the 
value of Rs. 10,000, * In the middle of the eighteenth 

1 Bom. Gov. Consohotion 7th Decenher 1733, t’ub. Diaiy S 
'732-33i srS-7fi. 

* Bom. Gov. Consultation aist January 1743, Pub, Dior)- 16 of 
>743i 19- 

* The English in India aimed at assimilating their issues ef 
money ns closely as possible to those oF their neighbours in di- 
verse parts of the countiy Tor m.iny different coinages were 
current in India, whilst the currencies of different provinces were 
of unei)ual values. Hence arose the office of shroff. The 
English in early days imitated the Portuguese currency, 
probably to meet the facilities of commerce. The Journal cf 
the Bombay Branch of the Royal Asiatic Society, 1833, No. 
XLII, Vol. XVI, page 37. Pub. Diary 14 of 1740-41, 68. 

* Pub. Diary 64 of 1773, 814. 

‘ Pub. Diary s6lh .March 1751. Pub. Diary 84 of 1751, tea. 

* Government Consultation, and August 1757, Pub. Diary 30 of 
1757, aSp. 
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century great .scarcity of silver prevailed on the 
island which eventually led in 1765 to the establish- 
ment of a gold currency. In November of that 
year the Council resolved “that a gold coin to 
contain exactly 38 Vats of pure Venetian gold be 
established to pass current for Rs. 15. This the Mint 
Master is accordingly ordered to make, also halves and 
quarters of the same, with the Honour.able Company's 
arms on one .side and Bomb.ny with the jear on the other. 

That trial of this coin be made for the present to the 
iimount of Rs. 60,000 and should it be found to answer, 
more may be made hereafter. As from the pre.sent low 
price of gold the Honour.ablc Company will gain consi- 
derably by this coin, it must at all times be changed at 
the treasury whenever tendered for that purpose."' 

Two years later (1767) the Rupee currency was regu- 
lated by the issue of a publication requiring that Bombay 
rupees whether cracked, broken, chopped, with boles or 
otherwise, .should be within one gwryoffull weight (loo 
fftwjus making a rupee) and that “all .Malimed Shaw and 
Amud Shaw Sur.nt Rupees, whether broad ones, cracked or 
even chopped or with holes on the rims, provided they arc 
not chopped or with holes on the facing, and arc full 
weight, be received and passed as current at the full value 
of So pice the rupee."’ This resolution equalised the 
standard of Surat rupees with the .st.andard of those coined 
at Bomb.ay and tended to put a stop to the currency of 
Broach rupees, the continuance of which was considered 
to be highly prcjudici.al to the interest of the Company as 
well as to that of private merchants. A few years later 
however (1774)1 ttClcf Ihc Company had obtained posses- 
sion of Bro.ich, the rupees coined there were again ad- 
mitted as current in Bombay." 

In 1771, the President and Council taking into con- ,;j[_i8oo. 
sidcration the great want of specie svhich then prevailed 

* Bom. Consuli.ntlon, 51I1 November 1763. Pub. Diuiy 45 of 17CJ, 

707. 

* Bom. Consultntipn, 2$tli April 1767. Pub. Diary ^8 of 17G7, 

= 93 - 

* Bom. Conviiliaiion, soil) December 1774, Pub. Dl.sry 66 of 
177,1, 900. 
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and observing that the vast expense of the new fortifica- 
tions carried away almost all the money they coilld raise 
agreed to retain not more than eijoo men out of the 
5,000 that were employed thereon, and these the Principal 
Engineer was directed to employ on such works as were 
most immediately rtecessary. The Principal Enpneer 
however proposed to the Council that the number of men 
to be discharged, whose monthly pay amounted to 
Rs. 10,878, might continue to be employed on condition 
of receiving for six months a paper currency equal to 
the above amount pronded that jths of the said paper 
currency should at all times be received into the Honour- 
able Company's treasury at interest the same as cash.' 
The President and Council were of opinion that such a 
paper currency would be attended with great incon- 
venience and they confirmed their former resolution.* In 
17+4 orders were issued for the coining of gold 
rupees of the same fineness as that of a Vcoetian 
but with a weight of 40 valt inste.ad of 38 as before 
and with the same impression .ns the silver rupees, It 
was hoped that by thus raising the real value (as they 
were to pass for 15 silver rupees as before) they would 
be current in the adjacent countries and that as the 
price of gold was then low, some profit would still arise 
by coining it into rupees of the weight and standard 
above referred to. It was further decided, in order to 
increase the currency of the place, to permit private per- 
sons to coin gold in the mint on their paying the custom- 
ary duty of li per cent.* Again in 1775 owing to the 
want of silver currenc)' the Council decided to coin gold 
to the amount of Rs. 60,000 in pieces of the value of one 
silver rupee each to be in fineness exactly equal to the 
gold rupees then current and of J/is part of the weight 
of a gold rupee,* The issue of the gold rupee was even- 

> Pub. Diary 57 of 1771, ijs. 

’ Bom, Consultation, 19th March 1771, Pub, Diary 37 of 1771, 
181-182, 

’ Bom, Consultation, iStb June 1774, Pub, Diary 65 of 1774, 
422-4*3. 

* Bom. Consultation, aylh April 1775. Pub. Diuiy 67 of 1775, 
3SS-356- 
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lually stopped in 1778, as the troops were found to 
suffer by being paid in that coin." An export duty 
of 3 per cent, was imposed in 1770 on all tin- 
wrought .silver and foreign silver coins exported from 
Bombay and Surat, except when destined for China, 

Batavia or otlter Presidencies ; but five years later this 
order was modified 10 allow of the free export of silver 
to places north of Bombay and Sural. The duty was by 
the same order imposed upon exports to Malabar, Bal.a- 
via, China and other Presidencies." 

The old Bomb.ay rupee was identical with that coined iSoo— 1835, 
at Surat under the Mughal Government. It weighed 
178*314 grains and contained f24 per cent, of alloy. By 
an ancient agreement with the N'awab of Surat, the rupee 
of both Governments was to circulate through the terri- 
tories of both parties at an equal value ; while they 
mutually pledged themselves to maintain the coin at its 
standard of weight and fineness. The N'awab, liowevcr, 
did not observe this agreement ; for his rupees were found 
soon afterwards to contain, instcitd of 1 *24 per cent, of 
alloy, no less than 10,12 and 15 per cent. In conse- 
quence all the Bombay rupees were carried to Surat 
to be re-coined, and the Bombay mint censed to coin 
silver for more than ao years, the only coin 
in circulation being the Surat rupee. In 1800 however 
Government ordered the Surat rupee to be struck in the 
Bombay Mint, and from that dale the rupee was main- 
tained at an equal value in both mints. It weighed 
179 .grains and contained 7*97 per cent, of alloy. 

In the gold mohnr, ordered to be struck in 1774, i4'g 
grains of silver represented i grain of gold, such being 
the proportion between the quantity of gold in this coin 
and the silver in 15 old Bombay rupees. When the Surat 
silver currency monopolised circulation this propor- 
tion between gold and silver was destroyed, so that 
gold coined according to the regulation of 1774 
now exchanged for no more than thirteen times its weight 

‘ Bom. Consiillation, asth March 1758. Pub. Diary 73 of 1778, 

142. 

* Pub. Diary 67 of 1775, 355. Comp, of Standing Ord. Vol. 2 
of 1759-1788, 103. 
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in silver and often for mucli less. In order to remedy 
this disproportion, an order was issued in iSoo that the 
g'old mohur should be of the same weight as the silver 
rupee, that it should contain the same quantity of alloy 
and that it should pass for 15 rupees.’ Thus in the 
Bombay coins 15 grains of silver represented one of gold, 
A scarcity of rupees in iSoi was responsible for the 
introduction of new gold coin as a circulating medium, 
which was described in the following announcement 
"Small gold coins have been stamped and issued from 
the Mint of Bombay equal in value to one silver rupee 
which gold coins it is hereby declared will be received in 
all payments at the trea.s'uiy of Bombay and of Surat and 
in all payments of revenues or purchases, etc. « * ♦ * 
It is hereby intimated and made known that the gold 
.coins above mentioned have or bear the same stamp or 
impression (vie,, the Surat impression) with the gold 
Mohur of 1800 and j8or coined at Bombay and issued 
from the Mint of Bombay, being of the same fineness with 
such gold Mohur, vie., 92 touch and that 15 in number 
of such gold coins shall weigh one tola. # » * " 

In October 1815 the mint at Surat was abolished 
by Government and it was decided that the whole 
coinage of the Presidency should be conducted at the 
Bombay Mint. This was followed in October 1824 


1 Milbnrn's Oriental Commerce^ Vol. 174. 

The following is the relative table of the Bombay current and 

imaginary coins which existed 

in 1802 

3 Reas ••• ... 

s I Urdee. 

4 Reas 

s 1 Dooganey or single pice. 

6 Reas or 3 Urdees 

= 1 Dorca. 

8 Reas or 4 Urdees 

s ] Fuddea or double pice. 

3J Fuddeas or pice 

= I Anna. 

12^ Pice or 4 Annas 

= 1 Quarter Rupee. 

25 Pice or 8 Annas 

= 1 Hair Rupee. 

50 Pice or 16 Annas 

= 1 Rupee. 

5 Rupees or So Annas 

= I Paunchea. 

15 Rupees 

s I Mohur. 

The a Reas, 1 anna and 1 quarter-rupee were imaginary. In 
accounts the coins were conUned to the following reckoning 

]oo Reas 

= 1 Quarter. 

4 Quarters 

s I Rupee, 

Accounts were kept in rupees, quarters and reas. 
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by the issue of a new rupee oftlie weig^ht <nnd standard 
Weight Troy grains ... i8o ‘’'® margin. 

Pure silver grains ... 165 This rupee and its sub* 

Alloy do. ... 15 divisions were declared 

Touch on Parts of pure jO jjg current at par 

Silver ... percent, gij existing 

Alloy ... percent. SJ „ . , 

Bombay rupee and its 

joo subdivisions, within the 

territories subordinate to 
this Presidency, and as such receiveabic wherever the 
latter rupee and its subdivisions were current as legal 
tender in all public and private transactions. In 1827 
the copper pie was introduced,' and in March 1831 the 
old pice were by a proclamation made current until 
further orders at the established rate of 50 to the rupee 
and exchangeable for the supply in ihc General Treasury 
at the rate of 64 quarter annan for 30 of the old pice. 

In 1832, two proclamations regarding the new coin, 
age at the Mint were issued by Government. The first 
of these related to the gold and silver currency of the 
Presidency, the second to the new copper coinage. The 
latter was altered both in denomination and weight and 
was to be of the following description. The pie weigh- 
ing 33J grains was to be current as one-twelfth of an 
anna. The quarter-anna was to weigh 100 grains. 

The new copper coin was thus much higher than that 
which it superseded and was also of smaller denomi- 
nation. The silver however was allowed to remain 
as it was, both as regards weight and standard. 

No alteration was made in the gold coin.' 

The coinage of India was made uniform in 1835 and 1835—190,;. 
the Indian currency then was exactly of the same de- 
nomination and value as at present. The East India 
Company's rupee was ordered to take the place of the 
Sicca rupee in all contracts which under the orders issued 
in 1793 were not considered valid unless payment was 
made in the latter. The East India Company’s rupee 


' Bombay Quarterly Review, October 1657. No. XII, page 252. 
* There was also a small gold coin of the v.aiue of a Rupee, 
(The Bombay Register and Directory, 1832.) 
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thus became the current medium. The difference beheen 
the Sicca rupee and the Company's rupee U'as that the 
former contained 8 per cent, more silver than the latter. 
A petition signed by the leading merchants of Bombay 
was during the year submitted to Government who in 
reply stated that they were not prepared to undertake the 
substitution of rupees of the new coinage for those then 
in circulation. Government observed that old rupees 
bum fide the coinage of the Bombay Mint were exempt 
from the charge of 2 per cent, mint duty on recoinage; 
that such old rupees were receivable at the new mint by 
weight, in quantities not less than a thousand tolas and 
the usual bullion certificate was granted on the treasury 
for an equal weight of current coin. By this process the 
holders of the old rupees had the option of exchanging 
them for new coin at a sacrifice only of the loss by wear 
and of the interest accruing till the bullion certificate fell 
due.' In 1841 the a-anna silver piece was introduced, and 
in the same year a proclamation was issued regulating the 
gold coinage. The coins were now to bear on the 
obverse the head of the late Queen Victoria, with the 
words “Victoria Queen, 1841”; and on the reverses 
lion and a palm tree with the designation of the coin in 
English and Persian below and around the margin “East 
India Company. " A change in the device on the copper 
coinage issued from the Bombay Mint was likewise made 
m 1844. Henceforth the quarter anna piece or pice was 
to have on the obverse the armorial bearing of the East 
India Company, omitting the words "East India Com- 
pany " round the margpn of the old coin. On the reverse 
of the new coin was to be gpven its value in English and 
in Persian, encircled by a wreath with the words “ East 
India Company" round the margin. The scales on the 
old coins, were not to appear on the new. Similar 
alterations were made in the half anna and pie, substitut- 
ing the words denoting their respective values for the 
scales. This new copper coinage was not to prejudice the 
currency of copper coins of the devices previously estab- 
lished. 


^ The Bombay Courier, eyth January' 1855, 
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The following table exhibits the scheme of the British 
India Monetary system as existing in 1857 



The subdivisions used in the public and otiier accounts 
were rupees, annas and pies. Many mercantile houses 
and traders in Bombay however still retained the old 
subdivisions of rupees, qu.arters and reas, one hundred 
rcas, an imaginary coin, being coun ted as equivalent to 
a quarter of a rupee. Although the gold mohur and 
copper anna formed .subdivisions in the scheme of the 
British Indian currency, those coins were not current— 
the former because it was not legal tender and the 
latter because it had never been coined. Besides the 
coins mentioned above as being current, silver lialves, 
quarters and eights were also current together with the 
copper half-anna and half-pice, the former being in 
extensive circulation and the latter having been recently 
ordered to be struck.' The introduction of the Govern- 
ment copper currency was at first hampered by the 
unwillingness of traders to accept copper money at 
other than its intrinsic value as metal. A rupee's worth 
of the daWm pice coined by Native States weighed 
2 libs. 0 oz. 18 dwts. 21 grs., while the Company's 
pice weighed only i lb. i oz. 6 dwts. 16 grs. to the 
rupee. Orders were therefore issued directing that in 
districts where the new copper coinage was not in 
general circulation .silver should be given at par rates 
for copper of the new coinage and vice versa, when 
tendered in sums of not less Ilian Rs. ro. The Directors 
of the G. I. P. Railway Company also stated that they 
would endeavour to make it a stipulation with their 


i Bombay Quarterly Review, October 1857, No. XII, p. 249'6^. 
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contnictoK to pay labourers exclusively in the .Mini 
copper currency. 

I’ur.su.ml to the provisions of Acts XIX and XXIV ot 
1861, an ai'rccnicnt nm entered into with the Bank oi 
Boinb.iy on eStli febru.iry 1862 whereby the bahinccani! 
business of II. M.'.s General Treasury at the Presidency 
were transferred to the Bank, which at the same time 
undertook an agency for the issue and payment of the 
Government paper currency notes at the Presidency. 
This agreement came into operation on the ist M.ireb 
1S62 and was in the first instance for a period of 5 years, 
being renewable on the c.spiry of that period with 
or without modilic.ition .ns might be agreed between 
Government .md the Bank. The .imount of Government 
currency notes in circulation on the 30lh April 1862 was 
Rs. 150 lakhs and a corresponding amount in silver com 
or bullion (coin Rs. 28 hakhs and bullion Rs. in lakhs) 
was in reserve with the department of issue on the same 
date. xVbout the same date (February, 1862) the Govern- 
ment of India sanctioned the sale, at a discount, of copper 
coin, and a large issue took place. The benefit of this 
measure was very great to the poorer cliisscs, who were 
relieved of the charge of one anna to two annas (6J to 
■jsi per cent.) hitherto made ,by the native shroffs on 
every rupee for which copper change w.is given. 

Up to the year 1893 the operations of the Indian Mints 
were regulated by the Coinage Acts 
Act, XVII of 18,15. noted in the margin, which provided 
" XXUIofi8-o' for the free coinage ofgold and silver 
" ' for the public and for the coinage of 

copper for Government regiments. The gold coins struck 
in the Mint under these Acts were mimn, sovereigns and 
balf-sovereignsoftlienominal v<ilueofRs. 15, Rs. 10 and 
Rs. 5, respectively. Tliere was .also a double IMtir of the 
value of Rs. 30. But there was no great demand for a gold 
coinage, the coins being struck almost entirely for cere- 
monial occasions, It was otherwise, however, with the 
free coinage of silver, of which the public took full 
advantage. Under the terms of the Coinage Acts in 
force up to 1893 any person tendering silver to tlie 
Mint to the amount of 1,00a tolas and over was 
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entitled to have it coined into rupees on payment of 
a seignorage charge of Rs. ai per every r,ooo Rupees of 
outturn produced by his tender. The largest outturn dur- 
ing the free coinage period was in 1877-78, the year of a 
great famine, when it reached the very large total of 
Rs. 11,04,39,039. Although this figure has been exceeded 
in recent years, when more complete resources have 
been available, yet considering the comparatively small 
amount of machinery then contained in the Bombay 
Mint the above outturn was extraordinarily large. 
The coinage of small silver coins and of copper has usually 
been undertaken in the Bombay Mint only when the 
coinage of rupees has not sufSced to keep the mint 
working full-time, the bulk of the subsidiary coinage 
being carried out in the Calcutta Mint. For the past 
iS years, with the exception of a small amount of 
copper coined for the British East Africa Protectorate, 
no copper coinage has been carried out in the Bombay 
Mint. 

In June 1893 the Indian Mints were closed to the free 
coinage of gold and silver on the recommendation of the 
Indian Currency Committee and since that date no 
rupees have been coined except on Government account 
or in connection with schemes for the conversion of the 
currencies of certain Native States. Shipments of silver 
aggregating in value over £ 2,000,000, which had been 
consigned to India for coinage into rupees before the 
issue of the notification ofjune 1893, were taken over by 
Government from the importers at a valuation and con- 
verted into rupees on Government account. In 1895 an 
agreement was effected between the Government of India 
and two of the local Exchange Banks for the coinage of 
a British dollar at the Bombay Mint for circulation in 
the Straits Settlements and Hongkong, which ceased 
in 1903 when the Government of the former colony 
issued a new coin called The Straits Settlements Dollar 
for circulation in their territories. This coin also was 
struck in the Bombay Mint. The coinage of rupees 
on Government account, which had been in abeyance 
for about 6 years, recommenced in 1900-1901 and 
has since then assumed very large proportions - in 
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hiirmony with the progress of the trade of the ceuntij' 
within the last few years. The coinage of the present 
rupee with the effigy of His Majesty King Edward 
VIl was commenced in January 1903. A new nickel 
coin of the value of one anna was introduced into 
currency and minted in Bombay in 1907. 

Banks. The earliest mention of a bank in Bombay is in i/so. 

It was established in December of that year for the bene- 
fit and advantage both of the Comptiny and the inhabit- 
tints, the capital stock ofthe bank being one lakh of rupees 
advanced by the Company from their cash. The Bombay 
Government supervised the management of the bank; the 
interest allowed on deposit was one iugatti a day for 
Rs. 1 00 ; and the interest charged on loans was 9 per cent, 
plus I per cent, for management charges. During the first 
twenty-four years ofits existence the bank did not prosper. 
Sums were lent on personal bonds; no care was taken of 
the securities pledged; and some of the debts weto of 
ao years standing and the carts and bouses morlg.igcd to 
the bank had fallen Into decay before the accounts were 
settled. In 1744 tlie debts outstanding amounted to 
Rs. 1,00,313, out of which only Rs, 48,900 were covered by 
security : and regulations were therefore passed in that 
year to prevent further difficulties of this nature in 
the future. I'or thirty years longer the bank worked 
smoothly. The East India Company owed the bank S 
l.nkhs, to discharge which Government in 1770 authorized 
the managers to issue note.', .and revise the .system nf 
loans and deposits. But the i.ssuc of notes was po.'‘tponcd 
owing to the prevailing scarcity of money. In 1778 the 
sum due from bond creditors amounted to nearly 18 lakhs 
and the debt due from the Government treasury to the 
bank had reached a very high figure and was increasing 
annually by the accumulation of interest.' The Govern- 
ment of Bomb.-iy therefore proposed to fi* the debt at .a 
ccrUin sum, write it off and establish a new bank as soon 
as the state ofthe finances permitted of such a eoiws;. 
Tims the career of the first bank closed. 

During the I9lh century banking in Bombay was carried 
on by about too Hindu shroffs until the establishment 

• Forrest's S.'iectioM, II. p. :|{>, ”” 
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of the Bank of Bombay. These shroffs were in many 
cases possessed of great wealth and rendered con- 
siderable service to Government.’ Their business premises 
were for the most part in Bazaar Gate street, and their 
bills and hundis were accepted and honoured in all parts 
of India. In 1835 Government established a savings bank 
in the Castle, and in 1836, when commerce was rapidly 
expanding and the town had abundance of capital, the 
question of establishing a Bank of Bombay was first 
brought forward. The need of a bank was accentuated 
when Government shortly afterwards withdrew the 
privilege of making deposits and transfers at the Treasury; 
and the difficulties experienced by the public were not 
obviated until 184a when the Bank of Bombay after 
protracted delay opened for business. It commenced work 
with a capital of 52} lakhs, its business being confined 
to receiving deposits, keeping cash accounts, discounting 
bills and drafts and other investments, and until the 
establishment of a Government Paper Currency Office in 
i860 it enjoyed the privilege of issuing bank notes. In 
1842, in order to give eve^ facility for the conduct of 
exchange and other legitimate banking business from 
which the Bank of Bombay was by its charter excluded, 
a company was formed at Bombay under the title of 
fhe Bank of Western India, having a capital of 50 lakhs. 
Business opened in October 1842 and branches were 
established in Calcutta, Colombo, Hongkong and 
Singapore, Work was chiefiy confined to exchange 
loans dnd deposits under certain restrictions and con- 
tinued until 1845 when the shares fell to a premium of 
40 or 42 per cent, and the shareholders, desirous of bring- 
ing the company under the provisions of the Joint Stock 
Company's Act for the purpose of obtaining Royal 
Letters Patent to enable the bank to sue and be sued in 
a corporate capacity, formed themselves by a fresh deed 
of agreement into a new company under the name of the 

^ OneBansilat Abhecband gave great assistance to the Bengal 
Government during the Mutiny {Tivtcs of India, 27-9-1895); . 
1802 Pestonjl Bomanji relieved Government at a most critical 
period. Another well-known firm in Baaaar Gate street was 
managed by Atmaram Bhukun, whose place of business _ was 
familiarly known as Kaka Parckii’s Pedhi, it came to grief in 
the speculation mania. 

>9 
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’ riental Bank.' The principal features of the new deed 
were the transfer of the g'overnment of the bank from 
Bombay to London and the doubling' of its capital. 

In 1845 a third bunking company known as the Com- 
mercial Bank of India was formed mainly on the sugges. 
tion of native merchants for the purpose of encouraging 
and assisting local trade, tvhich it was felt was not 
sufliciently aided by the two banks mentioned above. 
This bank had no charter, and its shares, which numbered 
8,772, were taken up almost in a day by a large body of 
residents, In 1851 there were two banks in Bombay 
'besides the Government Savings Bank and two branches 
of other institutions. The Oriental Bank of London had 
a branch in Bombay under a board of directors and 
the Agra and United Service Bank, established in 1S33, 
alsci had an agency here. During the next five years 
tliree, more banks were opened, of which two were 
branches, one of the North-Western Bank of India and 
the odier of the London and Eastern Bank. The new 
Chartered Mercantile Bank of India, London and 'China 
was of local origin. The capital of the three local banks 
in 1855 about 150 lakhs. Between 1S55 and )8(>3 the 
branches of the London and Eastern Bank and the 
North-Western Bank of India closed their business in 
Bombay ; but the Chartered Bank of India, Australia and 
China, incorporated by Royal Charter, opened an agency 
here, and in 1S60 a new bank, styled the Central Bank 
of Western India, was established with a capital of 30 
Lakhs. The directors were chiefly natives, and the bank 
bad branches in London, Calcutta, Madras, Hongkong, 
Sh.onglini, I'okohama, Melbourne, Indore, Ahmcdabad, 
Sur.at and Sholapur. 

By 1862 two Europc.an corporations, the Sind, Punjab 
and Delhi Corporation .and the Comptoir d’ Escomptc 
do Paris, hiid opened branches in Bomb.ay. The year 
1S63-64 was one of great prosperity and enormous 

’ ^ U i'. s(.alwl that Dadubli.ai Pcstonji IVadia, the first native who 
w.a.v conspicuously connected with toiiking enterprise in Bombay, 
Iicid tlirct-cigliths of the Oriental B.inl! .shares, (Times oflnitot 
T7-S-1S95). 'The Rre,al buildii R of sshicli Messrs. W. and A. Cra- 
bam h. to. Iiarc been the owi er.s for tlic Iii.st fifty ; c.ars oriRinally 
bcloiiRcd to lliis P.ar.si nicrcbarl. 
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wcaltii poured into the city in consequence of the cutting- 
off of the American cotton supply. This sudden incre.Tse 
ofweaith engendered the wildest speculation and resulted 
in iS63and 1664 in the formation of numerous banking 
and financial associations. The whole community of 
Bombay became utterly demoralized and abandoning 
business gave themselves up to the delusion that they 
could all succeed in making fortunes on the Stock 
Exchange. The Agra and United Service Bank adopted 
a new name ; the Commercial Bank of India changed its 
headquarters to London under the title of the Commercial 
Bank Corporation ; and fourteen new local banks and 
seven new branch banks -were established. Thus in 
Bombay at this, date there were 1 8 local banks (besides 
5 exchange banks) with .an aggregate nominal Ccipital 
of I|255 lakhs,' 32 financial associations and corporations 
with an aggregate nominal capital of 29 crores of rupees 
of which the amount paid up was nearly 7 crores. Out of 
those newly founded not one survived by 1871. Only five 
Exchange banks survived. The old Bank of Bombay 
was reconstructed in 1S68,’ and the Hongkong and 
Shanghai Bank and the Agra Bank of London opened 
branches in the city about 1S69. The Bank of Bengal, 
which had been established in 1809, opened an agency in 
Bombay in 1867. 

During the decade ending 1880 the branch of the 
East India Land Credit and Finance Company of London 
closed their business in Bombay. Up to 1890 banking 
made steady progress, but during the next fifteen 
years the business had to face periods of stagnation 
caused by bad seasons and the outbreak of plague. The 
chief features of this period were the disappearance of 
the Land Mortgage Bank of India and London, the Agra 
Bank and the Oriental Bank Corporation, the closing of 

. ’ For a detailed account of these b.niks, sec Maciciin's Guide 
to I!oinb.n}' (1900), p. 112. 

'' For a detailed account of the Dank of Bombay, see 
ch.iptcr on Placo.s and Objects of Interest. The first Bank of 
Calcutta was established in 1806, tlie Bank of Madras having 
been established in the preceding year. At th.nt date Messrs. 
Bruce, Fawcett & Co. acted as bankers to the Bombay Govern- 
incnl. 
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the Government Snvings Bank and the wlnding-up of the 
National Mortgage Bank which had opened some few 
years before. At the present date (1908) Bombay con- 
tains three local Banks, two branches of Indian Banks, 
three of London Banks and four other hanks. 


The following table shows details of the various banks 
now (1908) existing in Bombay City 


Kame of the Bank. 

Head Office 

j1|N 

“Se 82 

“ocS 

Merciintile Bank of 
India, Ld. 

London ... 

1S34 „. 

Chartered Bank of 
India, -Australia 
and China. 

London «•. 

1858 ... 

Comptoir National 
D'Escorapte. 

Paris 

1861 .„ 

National Bank of 
India, Ld 

London ... 

1863 ... 

Bank of Bengal 
(Agency). 

Calcutta ... 

166; ••• 

Bank of Bombay ... 

Bombay 

16^ ... 

Hongkong andShan- 
ghai Banking Cor> 
poration. 

Hongkong 

1869 ... 

A'okohama Specie 
Bank Limited. 

yokobama. 

i8p4 ... 


Nature nf BuMne^$. 


The business mosily transacted in 
Bombay is financing of exports 
of cotton, yam and seeds and 
imports or piece-goods, bullion, 
machinery, etc. Negotiates and 
collects bills, grants drafts on the 
head office and br-mches and 
issues letters of credit ; under- 
takes purchase and sale of Gov- 
ernment securities. 

Exchange and general banking 
business. 

General banking business. 

General exchange remittances and 
receives deposits. 

Does not receive money on depo- 
sit. Being an agency the busi- 
ness is limited. 

(k'l'dr separate article under Ob- 
jects and Places of intercsts.J The 
business is of general nature. 
The Bank receives public and 
other deposits and has charge 
of the Government Treasniy and 
acts as Agent for Bombay Muni- 
cipality, Improvement Trust and 
Port Trust. 

General banking and exchange 
business. Receives money on 
current and fixed deposit ac- 
counts, issues drafts, and buys 
bills on the chief commercial 
places of Europe, .Australia, .Ame- 
rica, China and Japan. Pur- 
chases and sells bullion and re- 
ceives securities for safe custody. 
Principal transactions of the 
brapeh are for the exchange 
business on Japan, China and 
Europe. 
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the Bink, 


Head OFcc 


Alliance Bank ofiSimin « 
Simla. I 

Inicrnaiional Bank- N’ewVork. 
injrCorporaibn.* j 


Bank oFIndl.i ... [ Bombay « 


Indian Specie Bank, Bombay 
Limilod. 1 


si S'?' 

£.£1.1: 

u 


mil 


N'aLurc cf fluiinc*.. 


190J ... Gcncr.il b.lnkitii; bu'iincs'.. 


1904 


Itx/i ... 


troll ... 


Tile Bombay branch .acts .as ajrcni 
for the B.ank's branches in C hina 
nnti does business almost solely 
in cxchan};e. 

General banking business. Pur* 
ch.ases bills On London isr drafts 
On any place irhcrc there is a 
Banking institution, sends remit- 
tances and gives loans, etc. 

ll.as br.anchesat London, Calcutta, 
Karachi, Surat, Poona, Ahnieda. 
bad, Ilhaiinagar .and Shik.arpur. 
Does banking business such as 
lending money on the security 
of saleable goods, Govornnicnt 
paper, shares, slocks and other 
aulliorired securities, discount- 
ing local .and foreign hills and 

^m£arling£o|dnridsi|^^ 


The c.’ipitalists of Uoitib.at’bclopje to v.aripits cl.asscs 
Ulttittia, Jain, Manvadt, Baniai Khoja, Mcmoiii Bohr.i, 
Paf.si, and Jew ; while amontj the Gujarat and Deccan 
l?r.ahinnns, the Sonars, the Arabs and the Hindus from 
Multan will I'C fotind r. certain number of rich individuals. 


C.apitalis’s 
and Inscst- 
nients. 


The i!liaitia> arc clticlly eloili-mcrcliants, landlords and 
mill-owners ; llte Jtiins of Guj.arat are bankers, jewellers, 
.slirolfs, and commis.sioti atjents, while Iho.ccof Cutch 
arc grain niercliant.s and cotton-brokers ; tlic Marwadis 
are money-lenders', and spccul.atc in opium, cotton, silver 
Jind gold ; tlic Banias do the same and are traders of 
every denomination ; the Khojtis are landlords, mill- 
owners, general merehants. contractors, and do a large 
trade in imports and exports ; the Bohras and .Memons. 
arc l.indlords, contracters, sl.itioncry merchants and 
general traders. The Parsis arc ubiquitous in every 
branch of trade ; the Kuropcan capitalist is usually a 
large importer and c-xportcr ; while many Hindu and Jain 
capitalists are stock and share brokers. Among the classes 
who save money the Jlaremdis .arc pre-eminent, being 
of extremely simpie and thrifty habits. They employ 

’ Befora' 1004 Mc'-srs, W. & A. Gwli.im & Co. neteJ ns fiijirnii 
in Bombrij for nboul fS mor.lU<, 
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their savings principally in monej'-lending and banking, 
though some of them invest them in mill-shares and 
house property and a few sink their capital in ginning 
and pressing factories. Other classes, the corn dealers, 
cloth-merchants, shop-keepers, opium-brokers and cotton- 
brokers utilise their savings in their own business or 
invest them in house and landed property. The ]ain 
and the Bhattia care little for Government securities 
or the savings-bank. When they do not merely hoard 
their savings, which is not an uncommon practice, they 
show a predilection for mill-shares and bank-shares or 
purchase house property. The Banias of Cutch sink 
their savings in business only, while the Khojas follow 
this practice but purchase also tiie shares of Joint stock 
companies and Municipal, Port Trust and City Improve- 
ment Trust bonds. The poorer classes invest their 
savings usually in the purchase of gold and silver orna- 
ments, and the middle classes likewise purchase orna- 
ments and also invest their money in savings banks. 

The following table shows the number of tax-payers 
by classes of income in Bombay in 1905-06 


N'liMiiER orAssesssF^. 


CLASS OF INCOME. 

lo 

Is 

(«' 

oii 

SSe 

“•StS 


I. Rs. i,coobutIcss than Rs. i,:jo 

3.638 

7 

3.037 

11. Rs. 1,250 „ „ Rs. 1,500 

678 

3 

1.047 

HI. Rs. 1,500 ,, „ Rs. 1,750 

579 

2 

899 

IV. Rs. 1,750 „ „ R5.S,bDD 

9*9 

3 

783 

Total or Cliisscs I to IV ... 


»s 

6,326 

V. Rs. 2,000 but less than Rs. 2.500 

MfBi 

7 

956 

VI. Rs. 2,500 „ „ Ri, 5.000 

1,190 

SG 

I..'i46 

VII, Rs. 5.000 ,. „ Rs. 10,000 

384 

46 

844 

Vllt. Rs* 10,000 ,1 Rs. 20,000 

104 

4' 

417 

IX. Rs. 20,000 ,, „ Rs. .50,000 

17 

30 

144 

X. Rs. .50,000 „ „ Rs. 40,000 

3 

II 

72 

XI. Rs. 40,000 „ 1, Rs. $0,000 


12 

53 

XII. Rs. .50,000 „ „ Rs. 1,00,000 


21 

49 

XIII. Rs. 1,00,000 and Over ... 

... 

35 

39 

Total of CliissesV to XIII ... 

0.365 

229 

4.090 
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Of persons whose annual income is between Rs.30,ooo,l 
and Rs. 30,000, 72 are Hindus, who are chiefly agents,:, 
brokers, property-owners and doth-merchants, 20 are , 
European barristers, merchants and agents, 23 are Farsi 
merchants and 29 are Khoja, Memon and Bphra pro.| 
perty-owners and general merchants. In the same . 
way out of those in class X of the above table, 36 are 
Hindus, 15 are Musalmans, ii are Parsis and 10 are 
Europeans. Of those in class XI g are Parsis, 8 are 
Hindus, 4 are Europeans and 2 are Musalmans ; while., 
of those in class XII 15 are Hindu agents and land- . 
lords, 13 are Parsi landlords, 12 are European mer- 
chants and g are Muhammadan general merchants. 
The European bulks most largely in class XIII of the 
above table under the head of merchant, barrister and 
solicitor, and the remainder of the 39 persons in the 
last column of the table comprise 7 Hindu millovvners, 
6 Parsi merchants and brokers and 4 Musalmans. A 
statement showing the sources of income of those who 
pay the income-tax is given in Appendix I to this 
chapter. 

The business in Government Paper ‘ and all other 
Trustees' authorized securities “ is carried on under'the 
rules of the Bombay Stock Exchange. Bombay is the 
largest rupee paper market in India. It has always 
been larger than that of London. Between the years 
1880 and 1898 there was a large arbitrage business in 
rupee paper between London and India, and transac- 
tions reached very large dimensions. Between 1880 
and 1890 most of the arbitrage business was in 4J per 
cent, rupee paper. The issue of 4i per cent, rupee 
paper amounted to 15 crores between the years 1879 
and 1882. The first issue was at 95 which within 3 
years rose to 115. The extraordinary rise was partly 
due to the operations of a French Syndicate cornering 
it, partly to the fall in exchange, and partly to specula- 


’ This information, as also the article on c-xchange, was sup- 
plied by Mr. Sbapurji B. Broacha. 

’ A statement showing the approximate number of holders of 
Government, Municipal and Port Trust securities is given at the 
end of the chapter. See piige 333. 
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tion. The price of 4 per cent, paper in India during 
those years remained about 6 or 7 per cent, below 4^ 
per cent, paper. 

After the repayment of the 4^ per cent, paper in 1894, 
the arbitrage business between London and Bombay 
continued in 4 per cent, paper which between 1891 and 
189s fluctuated between 108J and loij. The fall was 
owing to the conversion of 4 per cent, paper into 3I 
per cent. But owing to the great cheapness of money 
both in England and in India, to the fluctuations in ex- 
change mostly downwards, and to London’s predilection 
for rupee paper due to its day to day payment 
of interest, there was a targe arbitrage business when 
in 1896 the per cent, paper rose to its highest point, 
iiij.. The arbitrage business, remained in full swing 
until the end of 1898 when the exchange became stable 
at IS. 4^. per rupee. Rupee paper thereafter showed a 
downward tendency until the South African War and 
the famine precipitated it to 91 in 1899, the lowest rate 
it ever reached during the last quarter of a century. 

Since the stability of exchange has been established, 
two phenomena have been observed. The rate of paper 
has only once stepped over par and London has been 
remitting paper to India every year on balance. About 
12 or ij years ago there were 27 crores of rupee paper 
on tlie London books, and to-day there are only 14J. India 
has absorbed in the last is years not only laj- crores of 
rupee paper held in London, but has absorbed all the 
rupee paper loans issued every year during the last 
10 years, besides the enormous Municipal, Improi'ement 
Trust and Port Trust Loans which are now issued every 
year in increasing amounts throughout the country. 
The large absorption of authorised securities may be 
ascribed to the increased savings of the people, or to 
more confidence in the securities. The pause and the 
retrogression in the English investment may be ascribed 
to the dearer money and a higher rate of interest obtain- 
ing in London after the South African War, and to the 
more tempting investments at home and in foreign 
countries, particularly in the Argentine. The rate of rupee 
paper under par arises from the issue of new rupee 
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loans ever}’ year and other authorized securities. The 
rupee paper to-day is at the lowest rate known during 
the last quarter of a century except during one year ot 
the South African War and unless there is a cessation 
of new rupee loans every year, it may fall still lower. 


The -following are the quotations of different kinds of 
Bonds 



iSSi 

1891 

1906 


Bonds. 

Maximum. 

i 

s 

'x 

Minimum. 

g 

s 

1909 

French Municipal Bonds 

301 

I91 

!24 

2‘.i 



.’36 

s per cent. Municipal Bonds, Tansa 114 

118 

1135 

106 

130 i 

H 7 

113 

4 cent* Municipal Bonds (long 

dated)* 

4 per cent. Port Trust Guarantees 
Bonds* 



••• 

... 

104 

lor 

9S 

r* 



... 

'Ojl 

J04 

IDJ 

4 per cent. Port Trust f nguaran- 
teed Bonds (short datedj. 



104! 

99J103 

!or 

97 l 

4 per cent. Port Trust Vngoaran 
teed Bonds (New Issue). 

r 

«»• 

• »» 


lO.S 

103 

9S1 

4 per cent. CUy Improvement ..* 
Trust Bonds. [ 

«*• 



104 

103 

97 


The rates of rupee paper and the bonds depend on 
supply and demand for securities. In years when joint 
stock companies give better returns and when there is 
more speculation in theiUj there is a smaller demand for 
authorized securities. This has been the case for the last 
S years, and consequently lower rates are ruling at pre- 
sent. Mill shares were at their lowest point after the 
failure of Keshavji Naik in 1879-1880 and at their highest 
in 1906 owing to the great prosperity of the mill industry. 

Between 1885-86 and 1S97-98 there was acute specula- Exchange, 
tion in exchange and in gold, the dealers hedging their 
gold purchases by the sale of exchange until the gold was 
sold and ivent into consumption. They maintained their 
position by daily purchases of exchange to the extent of 
the gold which they sold ; and what was at first merely 
a protective operation degenerated often into pure gam- 
bling. The mints in India were closed in the middle of 
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1893, but gambling in exchange continued to flourish. 
In Jlay, 1894, exchange reached its lowest-point, namely, 
13 pence a rupee ; but since 1898 it has had a steady 
course at the parity of one shilling and 4 pence a rupee. 

The exchange business in Bombay is carried on 
through the medium of banks, or in other words the 
banks finance the foreign trade of the country. When a 
merchant wishes to export goods, he sells his bills, 
shipping and other documents proving ownership of the 
goods to banks, which lend him money at the exchange 
rate of the day against the amount he has drawn upon 
the country to which he exports the goods. The bills 
sold to the banks in this way are of two classes, known 
as D/A or documents to be delivered on acceptance, and 
D/P or documents to be delivered on payment. When 
the bills are drawn at three or six months’ sight on 
bankers of undoubted credit such as the Rothschilds and 
Barings, they are D/A which signifies that the documents 
must be handed over to them before the due date on their 
accepting the responsibility of payment by the other side. 
D/P signifies that the persons drawn upon are those to 
whom the bank will not band over the goods on credit. 
For purpose of export the banks are the buyers of bills 
and the merchants are sellers of bills on the country 
importing their goods. 

This business is carried on by brokers, both European 
and Native, who act as intermediaries between the banks 
and the' public. Up to about six years ago the European 
brokers had no association or code of rules ; but a 
Brokers’ Association has now been formed, the sanction 
of which is required before the banks and merchants will 
recognize any new-comer in the field of exchange. The 
native brokers are certified for recognition by the Bombay 
Native Stock Exchange. Up to 1893 brokerage rvas J of 
I per cent,, hut has been reduced since that year to i of 
j per cent., the reason alleged being that prior to 1898 
fluctuations in exchange were so constant that ^ of r per 
cent, counted for very little, but that on the rate of 
exchange becoming fixed at one shilling and 4 pence the 
old rate of brokerage proved an excessive burden on the 
banks and mercantile public. ' 
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In 1S92 the late Sir Charles Farran thus described . Specula- 
speculation in produce in Bombay City in his judgment 
in the case of J. H. Tod vs. Lakhamdas [Indian Law 
Reports, Bombay Series, XVI) “ It appears to be the 
practice in Bombay to enter largely into contracts for 
the purchase and sale of produce still ungrown for future 
delivery. The vicissitudes of the market frequently ren- 
der re-sales advisable, and a highly speculative mode 
of business Is thus engendered. The expected produce 
is sold and resold over and over again. Sanguine 
minds engage in these transactions hoping for profit and 
trusting to their own forecasts as to the probable future 
of the market.” This form of speculation has existed 
for more than fifty years and is still a feature of com- 
mercial life in the city. It is known as Satio, meaning a 
bargain in the first instance, but now endowed with the 
secondary significance of a speculative time-bargain. 

The business consists in the making of contracts for 
the sale or purchase of any commodity or produce or 
manufactured article or stocks and shares at a specified 
rate deliverable at a specified future time, the seller or 
buyer, as the case may be, trusting to his own calcula- 
tion or forecast of the market rate on such specified 
date. The transaction is as a rule not followed by the 
actual delivery of goods, so that tbe business done is 
often entirely disproportionate to the actual quantity of 
goods available in the market on the due date, and the 
transaction degenerates into simple gambling on the 
differences in rates. On the other hand actual delivery 
and acceptance do take place, wherever the parties are 
desirous of bringing the contract to its logical conclu- 
sion ; and in many cases the persons engaging in such 
transactions enter into duly signed and stamped agree- 
ments, without which no action can subsequently be 
m.Tintained in the law courts. 

The mercantile and moneyed classes in the city per- 
form an enormous amount of speculative business on 
behalf of up-country constituents, resident in all parts 
of India, acting in fact as commission-agents for the 
latter. Bo na-fide business of this nature is performed 
* This article is based upon notes supplied by Mr. R,K. fiadachanjt. 
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in Government promissor>’-notes by private merchants 
and brokers, in the shares of joint-stock companies by 
the same classes, in cotton, in seeds, such as linseed, 
rapeseed, castor-seed, poppy-seed, cotton-seed, Itl and 
g^ingelly, in wheat, in Rangoon rice, in Calcutta-made 
gunny-bags, and in gold and silver.* A certain amount 
of speculation in opium also takes place. The vaidah 
or delivery-dates on which the various classes of cotton 
and seeds are deliverable under these forward-contracts, 
are shown in the subjoined table 


Commodity . 

Bengal Cotton... 
Broach Cotton... 
Linseed and 
Poppy seed ... 

Rapeseed ... 

Cotton Seeds ... 
Wheat 


Delivco'-date in Hindu 
Calendar. 


fMaghshir Snd t5th ... 
j Vaishak Sud isth ... 
(^Bhadrava Sud tsth ... 
I Vaishak Sud 15th ... 
1 BhadraraSud 15th ... 
fPosh Sud t5th ... 
\ Phalgun Sud 15th ... 
(.Vaishak Sud 15th ... 


Dctivery.d3te according: to 
English Calendar. 
31st January. 

13th to e5th March. 
31st December. 

31st May. 

.30th September. 

31st May. 

3otb September. 
None, 

>♦ 

3tst May. 


As stated above, a very large proportion of the specu- 
lative business done in Bombay is entered into by local 
commission-agents on behalf of up-country constituents. 
All but a small fraction of this business would be render- 
ed impossible if the provisions of the English law in such 
matters were strictly followed, vh that an agent must 
keep his contracts with different constituents absolutely 
distinct from one another. But in' Bombay a mercantile 
usage of long standing, recognized by the law courts, 
permits a commission-agent to amalgamate his contracts 
and on the due dates to offer to his several constituents 
any contract whatever in place of those originally entered 
into, provided always that the rates of the substituted 
contract are the same as those of the original agreement. 
The up-country constituents in no way suffer from this 
practice. They obtain what they require on the due date 
but from a new party and if any one of these substituted 


* Speculation takes place at Wadi Bandar and Faidhoni, in 
the case of silver in the Chandi Bazaar (Sheikh tiemon Street), 
and in the case of stocks and shares in Dalai street, Fort, 
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parties fails to fulfil his contract or is insolvent, the loss 
falls upon the commission-agent. Another practice, which 
enables speculation to proceed without reference to the 
quantity of goods actually available, is the making of for- 
ward contracts of sale by the endorsement and tendering 
to purchasers of deliv'ery-orders issued by persons other 
than the person who contracts to sell. These orders pass 
through many hands before they reach the parties who 
are prepared to take delivery of the goods specified in the 
orders. The intermediate parties stand thus in a definite 
relation to one another. Each of them is a purchaser 
from the party who tenders him the order and is a seller 
to the party to whom he in turn endorses it. His seller 
having performed the sale-contract with him and he in 
bis turn having performed his contract with his vendee, 
all that remains for him to do is to adjust the differences 
payable by or to him with both the seller and the vendee. 
In this way any number of parties can perform a series 
of contracts in respect of one set of goods. A check upon 
the free transfer of delivery-orders from hand to hand in 
the case of forward-contracts has been devised, and con- 
sists in the insertion of a provision binding the buyer 
alone to take delivery. But the provision is unpopular, 
as favouring the seller at the expense of the buyer. The 
rate of commission charged by agents for speculative 
business in gold and silver varies from one to 4 annas 
per cent., in cotton-seeds and wheat from 4 to 12 annas 
or one rupee per cent, on the value of the goods sold or 
purchased. 

Gambling in differences in the Marwadi bazaar in 
Bombay takes the form of what are known as teji- 
mwtdi contracts, that is to say nominal contracts for 
the sale or purchase of specified goods at specified future 
dates. These really amount to wagers respecting the 
market prices that may rule on those dates and may be 
divided into three classes, namely, (a) Teji contracts or 
nominal contracts under which the decision of the wager 
rests upon the rise of the market at the specified future 
date, [b) Mtmdi contracts under which the decision of 
the wager rests upon the fall of the market at the speci- 
fied future date, and (c) Tejt^Tituudi contracts under which 
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the g;!verofthe stake and proposer of the bet has the 
option of declaring a certain number of days before the 
specified date whether be will nominally buy from or sell 
to the' other party, in the former case the Teji or rise of 
the market and in the latter the imindi or fall of the mar- 
ket determining the wager. The relation between the 
two parties to such contracts is thus not that of buyer 
and seller but of proposer and acceptor of a bet, The 
stake is deposited either in cash or in the form of a 
hmii falling due on the date specified for performance 
of the nominal contract, that is to say the date on which 
the ruling market price is to be taken as determining who 
has won the bet. Another form of gambling in differen- 
ces, which some merchants regard as a genuine form of 
business, consists of what are called GaliSodiis, or for- 
ward contracts giving the purchaser the option of declar- 
ing five or more days before the due date whether he will 
take delivery or only pay differences at specified rates. 
Gambling in opium is known as Ank-Saiia, in which the 
wager is determined by the receipt of the evening tele- 
gram from Calcutta. In the case of speculation in pro- 
missory notes and shares, the agreements between the 
parties are usually in writing and are duly stamped.’ 
ders™'^ majority of people in Bombay live upon borrowed 

money. Money-lenders belong to two classes, profes- 

* Some years ago rain-gamblirg during the monsoon-months 
was very prevalent in Bombay. The hciis optmnit was Paidhoni, 
where a house would he rented at a high price for the four months 
of the monsoon hy twenty or more native capitalists. This form 
of gambling was styled Barsai iu Satia, and was sub-divided into 
two forrasknown as Calculla mriaai Lnhii Salla, In the fofmer 
case wagers were laid as to whether the rain would filter in a 
cert.nn fixed lime through a sped ally-prepared box filled with sand, 
the bankers settling the tales or prices of the w.->gcr by the 
appearance and direction of the cloods. lathe second case the 
winning or losing of the wager depended upon whether the rain- 
fall within a certain period was sufficient to fill the gutter of a roof 
and overflow. The name Lafii Salta was due to the fact that a 
piece of wood was fixed to fte spool to help the accuiniilation of 
water. The time during which this form of gambling was chiefly 
resorted to was 6 to 9 a. m, 9 a. m, to is noon, and (j p.m. to I's 
midnight! and the rates varied according to the signs of rain in 
ihe heavens nnd the amount of time left before the period within 
which bets could be booked, expired. The practice ivas put down 
by Government and is now no longer followed, 

’ This article was contributed by Mr, N. \V. Kemp, Chief Judge 
ol Ihe Small Causes Court, 
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sionnl money-lenders and casual money-lenders. The 
latter are always willing; to accommodate their friends 
but arc not blind to their own interests or to the fact that 
they may never see their money again. They therefore 
charge interest at from 6 per'cent. to 9 per cent. As a 
rule they are honest, but through lack of knowledge both 
of human nature and of law they frequently fail to obtain 
a receipt from the borrower and have to prove their 
case, if it comes into court, almost wholly by oral 
evidence. The ordinary mercantile rate of interest in 
Bombay is 9 per cent. No interest is allowed to run on 
a decree of the Small Causes Court ; the interest allowed 
by the High Court on judgment is 6 per cent, and under 
the Negotiable Instruments Act interest at ‘6 per cent, is 
allowed on a negotiable instrument which is .silent .as to 
the rate of interest. 

The professional money-lender may be cither one who 
subsists wliolly on money-lending or one who combines 
it with some other profession or trade. At the head of 
the flr.<;t class stands the M.arwadi ; at the head of the 
.second the daiiawnln or grain-seller wlio, in addition to 
selling indilfcrcnt grain at a very heavy price, lends 
money to Iti.s customers at a high rate of interest, Theie 
are also a certain number of Parsis and Deccan Hindus 
who, having themselves been at one time victims of the 
Marwadi, have now adopted his line of business on their 
own account. The Marwadi's chief weapon is the blank 
penalty note. In addition to the regular promissors note 
promising to repay about three or four or sometimes 
even five times the amount advanced with interest at 75 
per cent, per annum on the inllatcd loan, the borrower is 
induced to put his signature, with a statement that a 
certain sum has been borrowed, across a receipt stamp 
at the foot of a paper the upper part of which is blank, 
on the understanding that It will be returned when the 
amount of the original note is paid off. Sometimes it is 
•SO returned but at other times if the debtor goes to the 
Insolvency Court or otherwise defrauds the JIarwadi the 
latter fills in the blanic note if necessary with a date 
subsequent to the Insolvency and files a suit on it. This 
is called a penalty note. There is thus a constant 
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Struggle in progress between the borrower and lender in 
which the former tries to avoid payment of the debt and 
the latter so to cast the meshes around his victim that he 
cannot escape. Marwadis are commonly supposed to 
keep three sets of account books and those which are 
produced in Court to support the claim are of small 
corroborative value. His genuine books of account 
never come into Court. Generally everybody in the 
Marwadi's pedhi (business establishment) is inserted 
as a partner in the pleadings when a suit is hied. 
The convenience of this is obvious, for it enables any 
one of the persons mentioned to prove the claim. 
It is no uncommon thing to discover even the name 
of the servant who cooks the food inserted as a 
partner. The Manvadi’s customers are drawn from 
all classes and range from the expectant heir down to 
the thill-hand. 

The daimwala ot grain-merchant's opportunity lies in 
the fact that in a crowded city like Bombay people have 
not the space in their abodes to stock grain in large 
quantities. They therefore have an account with the 
danamla, who also lends them money. His accounts 
are never balanced ; so that he can insert or tamper with 
entries in any way he likes. His chief customers are 
mill-hands and as his dealings with them are on credit 
and the risk great, he considers be is entitled to charge 
to the account of one customer the loss sustained in 
consequence of the disappearance without payment of 
another. To him all mill-hands are alike, Khataramalca 
or cart-drivers are also good customers of his, and their 
belongings are mostly mortgaged with him or the 
Marwadi, 

As regards the -loan itself, the professional money- 
lender advances money on the pledge of ornaments or 
other moveable property, or of immoveable property, 
or simply on personal security. The interest varies 
according to the nature of the security. When the 
money is lent on the pledge of gold, if the amount 
is small, interest is charged at the rate of from a 
to 3 pies in the rupee per mensem. If the amount is 
large, interest at from to to 14 annas per cent, per mensem 
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is chnrged. If the securit}’ be silver, interest at 3 pies per 
rupee per mensem is taken if the amount lent be small 
and from Re.. 1 to Re. 1/8 per cent, per mensem if the 
amount be largo. If pearls, diamonds or other precious 
stones are pledged interest runs from Re. 1/8 to Rs. 2 
per cent, per annum. In these cases the bonds passed 
are for the acluiil amounts .idvanccd. In the case of 
gold and silver ornaments taken in pledge the value of 
the articles exceeds the amount advanced by the amount 
of a or 3 years’ interest. When precious stones are 
pledged the margin is double the amount advaneed, to 
allow for fluctuations in the value of the atticlc. When 
money is advanced on the mortgaije of immoveable 
property the mortgagor or the broker, if there is one, 
has to satisfy the mortgagee from the Municipal, the 
Collector’s, and the Fazendari Bills as to the value 
of the property. The interest charged on the se- 
curity of immoveable property is from 8 annas to 
one rupee per cent, per mensem and the lender will 
only advance to the extent of half the value of the 
property. If money is advanced on personal security 
only, interest is charged at from ^ of an anna in 
the rupee to 2 annas in the rupee per mensem or, 
in other words, from 18J to 150 per cent, per annum 
according to the amount lent and the solvency 
or otherwise of the party. In these cases the bond 
passed docs not represent the actual amount advanced. 
The amount of the- bond is alwa)'s for an amount 
repiesenling the amount advanced plus interest for 
the period at the end of which the amount is rcpayble. 
Where the notes .are p.ay.iblc on demand there is an 
understanding between the parlies that the loan will 
be paid off within a certain period and the amount 
then entered in the notes includes the interest for 
that period. Sometimes ihr amount of the bond is 
a, 3 or even 5 times the amount actually advanced. 
In addition to the bond passed for the advance a 
penalty bond is frequently taken from the borrower. 
This penally bond has already been referred to. It 
is taken in cases when the lender has reason ^ to 
believe he will experience great dilliculty in recovering 
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the amount of the original bond. A later date is in- 
variably put in the penalty bond. In theory the penalty 
bond is supposed to be returned when the advance is 
paid off ; but it also protects the lender against the 
borrower's fraud or insolvency. Besides, decrees of 
the Small Cause Courts do not cariy interest, and if 
a decree is not satisfied for years the lender becomes 
a loser unless lie has recourse to the penalty bond. 
In law a penalty bond taken in addition to a genuine 
bond for an advance is void as being without con- 
sideration, Many are the efforts, therefore, made to 
convince the Court that the two bonds represent 
different and separate transactions. These penalty 
bonds are most frequently taken from Hindus, as under 
the Hindu law of damdupat at the time of filing the suit 
the interest sued for may not exceed the princip.il sued 
upon. Another type of note is the blank note. This 
bears simply the signature or mark of the borrower on a 
stamped paper or a paper bearing a one-anna stamp. 
The class of people from whom these bonds are generally 
taken ace young men, who have fallen into dissipation, 
who are not particular as to the terms upon which the 
money is advanced, and who have, as a rule, no inten- 
tion of repaying. It is generally people of this class 
who rush into the Insolvency Court after running up 
heavy debts in various quarters. They never get out of 
the clutches of the money-lenders and have no idea of 
the extent of their indebtedness and are hence unable to 
enter all their liabilities in the schedule. Even if they 
obtain their discharge in insolvency the holders of the 
blanker penalty notes have only to fill in the bond 
with a date subsequent to the insolvency and thus 
retain their hold over their debtors. If a borrower is 
unable to pay the amount within the stipulated period 
he passes a fresh bond for the amount plus interest 
due on the old one. 

Joint Stock The registration of joint stock companies was 

Companies, provided for by Act XLIII of 1850, which laid 
down that the Supreme Courts of Calcutta, 
Bombay and Madras might receive petitions setting 
forth (a) the names and additions of the partners of the 
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company requiring registration, («) the style under which 
the company was to carry on its business, (c) the names of 
the principal places within the Presidencies where business 
was to be carried on, (af) the amount of capital stock, 
the nature of capital stock, the manner in which it was 
invested and, if separate provision were made for work- 
ing capital, the amount thereof, etc., -and (c) the number 
of shares into which the capital stock bad been or was 
to be divided. On receipt of such a petition the Supreme 
Courts could order the registration of the company. In 
1857 an Amending Act (No. XIX of 1857) was passed 
which enabled members of joint stock companies and 
such associations to limit their liabilities for the debts 
and engagements thereof and provided for the appoint- 
ment of Registrars and Assistant Registrars. This was 
followed by Act VII of i860 which provided for the 
formation of joint stock banking companies on the limit- 
ed liability principle, and by Act X of 1866 which con- 
solidated and amended tlic law relating to the incor- 
poration, regulation and winding-up of trading com- 
panies and other associations. These matters arc now 
regulated by Act VI of 1882. Since 1876 the number of 
companies in Bombay and their capital have steadily in- 
creased, in consequence of the natural expansion of the 
city and its trade interests. ^ 

The following statement shows the number of registered 
companies in Bombay and their capital throughout the 
four decades ending 1905-06 and in 1908-09 


Year. 

Number 

of 

Compnnich. 

NominM 
Captuim taltb*' 
of 

PaiJ up Capi- 
tal in Itikhs 1 
of rupees. 

Average num-^ 
berof 

rues registered 
annually* 

1875-76 ... 

7 a 

859 

536 

«*• 

1885-S6 ... 

M 7 

1,028 

802 

‘4 

1895-96 ... 

igi 

>i 3 =- 

88a 

14 

1905-06 ... 

! 4 I 

1,889 

>■303 

14 

1908-09 ... 

308 

:,949 

1,864 

••• 


' For an account of fraudulent constitution of native Ij™* 
1867 see Report of the Bombay Chamber of Commerce of 1860-67. 
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The income from registmtion rose from Rs. 7,768 in 
i 885*S6 to Rs. 10,580 in 1895-96 and decreased slightly 
toRs. 10,271 in 1905-06. In 190S-09 the income nas 
Rs. 14,568. The number of documents registered 
under the Act in Bombiiy City in 1908-09 was 275 
Knlance-sheets, 275 summaries, 69 notices of situa- 
tion of office, 59 special resolutions, 39 memoranda and 
articles of .nssociittion, 38 miscellaneous and 4 copies of 
orders of Court. 

For the registration of Literary, ScientiBc and 
Charitable Societies, Act XXI of 1S60 was passed. Few 
societies of this nature were registered until 1905-06. 
Between 1905-06 and 1908-09 the Bombay Hospitals Nur- 
sing Association, the Young Men’s and Young Women’s 
Christian Associations, the Society for the Prevention 
of Cruelty to Animals, the Bombay Gauraksha 
Mandali (Cow-protection Society), Sewa Sadan (or 
Sisters of India Society), Mumbai Grantha Samgra- 
halya and various sectarian charitable societies such 
as the Bhattia Mitra Mandali, the Sri Cutebi Lohana 
Shubhechhak Mandali, etc., were registered. The 
returns submitted by these societies arc Sled free of 
charge, but a fee of Rs. 50 is payable at the time of 
registration. The number of such societies registered 
under Act XXI of i860 ivas— in 1865-66, 2 ; in- 
1875-76, 5 ; in 1885-86, 8 ; in 1895-06, 12 ; in 1905-06, 
29 ; and in 1908-09, 4. 

Until the year 1866 the Registrar of Joint Stock 
Companies was tlie Prothonotarj' or Registrar of 
the High Court, Original Side; but in that year 
the work was handed over to the Registrar-General 
of Assurances and the Deputy Registrar-General was 
appointed Assistant Registrar of Joint Stock Com- 
panies and was authorized to perform the duties of 
the Registrar in the absence of the latter. In the 
same year the R^istrar of Bombay was also appointed 
Assistant Registrar, and in 1868 he was appointed 
Registrar of Joint Stock Companies -jicc the Regis- 
trar-General. The Sub-Registrar of Bombay is ex- 
officio Registrar _of Joint Stock Companies for the 
Presidency. 
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The following table shows the details of the registered 
Joint Stock Companies existing in Bombay at the close 


of 1908-09:— 


Nutnlier 
of Com* 
panic!>. 

ClnssiHeation of Companies, 

Nominal Capital. 

Paidnip Capital. 


1 — Bankings loan and Instiranee* 

Rs. 

4 , 84 , 05,000 

3 ,.tfi, 9 S. 2 ““ 

Rs. 

1 , 38 , 51,703 

9 

(«) Banking and Loan 

1,26,77,693 

9 

(6) Insurance 

1,^7,10,500 

11 , 74,010 


ll—Tradintr, 

7 , 01 , 84,000 

4 , 59 , 30.740 

4 

(a) Navigation 

1,27,50,000 

2,46,00,000 

78,72,338 

9 

(A) Railways and Tramways. 

1,87,76,198 


(el Co-oporativc Associations. 

3,50,000 

91,940 

10 

(cj Printing, Publishing and 
Stationery. 

(/“) Others 

17,90,000 

4,47,910 

72 

3,o6,q4,0''0 

1,87,42,360 

III— and Presses, 

13 , 63 , 04,025 

10 , 77.15596 

ICO 

Cotton Mills ... ... 

11,43,61,200 

9,14,69,011 

6 

(c) Mills for Wool, Silk, 

47 , 25,000 

46, .‘ 17,000 

52 

Hemp, &c. 

(d) Cotton and Jute Screws 

11,54,84,425 

95.97.230 

3 

and Presses. 

(g) Flour Mills 

14,70,000 

10,06,200 

1 

(7i) Saw and Timber Mills. . 

8,00,000 

5,00,000 

7 

it) Other Mills and Presses.. 

34 » 00|000 

5,06,155 

I 

Vf—Tta and, thtr planting cm- 

50,000 

38.950 


panics, 

V— jVjwiV/jp and Quarrying, 

2 , 5075.000 

76 , 25,380 

1 

( 5 ^ CohI «* «*• 

.‘{,00,000 

2,03,240 

6 

(r) Others ... ... ... 

2 >S 3 . 7 S >'’|’0 

74 „ 22 ,i 40 

8 

Vl-'-Laud and Building ««. 

1 , 22,80 000 

1,01 81,635 

2 

VMl—lec Manufacture 

9 , 77,500 

7 , 06,075 

5 

Vi— Sugar llanafactun 

9 , 00,000 
1,00 000 

2 , 91.535 

3 

X— ^//rers ... 

90,909 

308^ 

Total nil Companies 




The number of Companies limited by guarantee in 


Bombay at the close of 1908^9 was 8, of which 6 were 
insurance companies. 

Since the passing of India Act X of 1904 
credit societies have been established in Bombay City, of (jjj, 
which two are working fairly well. The first, which was 
registered in November 1905, is known as the Bombay 
Pioneer Urban Co-operative Credit Society, Limited, and 
has offices in Dalai Street, Fort. Its balance is invested in 
the National Bank ; but the funds at its disposal are small, 

,and there seems a reasonable possibility of the Society be- 
ing shortly dissolved*. In 1906 the Bombay Urban and the 
Shamrao Vithal Co-operative Credit Societies were formed. 


Its re/fistration was cancelled in 1909. 
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Their respective funds aggreg.ile Rs. 14,000 and Rs.7,000. 
The former has lent money [Rs. 14,900) to eleven rural 
co>operatire credit societies and made a profit of Rs. 700 
in 1907-08. The latter lends money to its members only, 
who arc chiefly Sarasvat Brahmans, and made a profit of 
Rs. 350 in 1907-08. It has tivo branches, one at Rarwar 
and the other at Honawar in Kanara District. In 1907 the 
Bombay Hindu Co-operative Credit Society was register- 
ed, but has up to the present made very little progress. 
The funds at its di^osal amount to about Rs. 750. 
Attempts are now (1908) being made by certain persons 
to found a species of co-operative society of a somewhat 
different char<-icter among the mill-operatives of Bombay. 

Insurance! The earliest notice of an Insurance company is in 
Milburn’s Oriental Commerce (1813)’ to the effect that 
"There is only one insurance office at Bombay, the Bombay 
Insurance Society. The Proprietary is divided Into 100 
shares of 30,000 Rupees each forming a capital of 20 
lacs of rupees ; one half in company’s paper and the other 
half in personal bonds ; but there are many private under- 
writers in Bombay, who insure separately on ships.” 


* Milbum's Oriental Commerce Vol. I, page 236 (1813). ■ 

In speaking of the Insurance Oflice he sajs " It 
appears from a document framed in the Insu- 
rance Office, that the rale of premium from 
Bombay to China, and from China to Bomba;', 
from to 1803, fluctuated between la, 10, 9, 
and 8 per cent., but during the period from 
iSos to 1808, induaive, whilst under the com- 
mand of Vice-Admird^ Sir Edward Pellew, it 
stood at 8 per cent,, if sailing with convo]’, 
and at 5 per cent, warranted ivilh convoy, . 
and that the amount of property insured at Rs. 
Bomba}’, frotti the ist May, 1806, to 31st 

October, 1808, amounted to 5r37rOo,ooo 

The premium paid by the trade on that sum amouat- 

ed to ... _ - _ . "• JSrOirOoo 

The losses by captures during the same period 

amounted to M. «- — — «* 4i93>ooo 

The losses by sea risks during the same penod 

amounted to ... SiS2|0Oo 

The profits to the under-writers during the same 

period amounted to -* ..* 25,15,000 

The losses by captures irate under one per cent, on the principal 
insured, and were eaceeded by those arising from sea risk ; whilst 
the former occurred in consequence of a departure from the tegu- 
lar system of convoy laid down by Sir Edward Pellew, and by 
which the commeiceoftbe western dirision of India has been so 
extensively benelited.’* 
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During the first half .of the 19th centur>- English 
companies established a’gencies in Bombay and a few 
local companies were formed, so that by 1851 there were 
25 companies of this class as shown below 


N. 7 Rie. 


IIcuI-quartcRt. Capital. 


Reaiarlcs. 


1, Bombay In.aiirancc So- 
ciety 


Bombay Insurance Com- 
pany 


Bombay 


Nath'S Insurance Com-j 
pany 

Fifth Bombay Laudablcj 
Society’ 

Universal Assurance So-| 
ciety for lives etc. 

Australasian Coloniall 
and General Life In-| 
surance and Annuity 
Company .i. 

Alliance British and| 
Foreign Fire Assur- 
ance Company.,. 

Imperial Fire Insuranccj 
Company ... 


Alliance Insurance Com- 
pany 

Royal Insurance Com-| 

pany 

Great Briton Jlutualj 
Life Assurance Society 
and India and Life] 
Assurance Company.. 
Bombay Hoytil Ex- 
change Insurance] 
Company ... 


■j, Impcrliil Marine Insnr- 
ance Company 


Do. 

Do. 

Do. 

I London 

Do, 

Do. 

Do. 


Calcutta , 
Liverpool , 

London . 
Bombiiy . 

Do. . 


Rs. 15, 00,000 A.gcncies in London, 
Madras, Canton, 
Mbnilla, & Colombo. 

Rs, i2,oo,Obo'Established in 1822 ; 

Agents ' in -London 
and Canton. 
Established in 1831. 

Established in 1849 and 
closed in 1853. 

£ 500,000 Established in 1S34, 


£ 200,000 


;£5, 000,000 Est.ablishcd in 1824. 

£i,5oo,ooo^For insurance of 
' houses and other 
buildings, goods, 
wares and merchan- 
dise. 


£i,000i00c 


'Established in 1833. 


[Agents in Calcutta, in 
China and in Liver, 
pool. 

[Agents in Calcutta, in 
China and in Liver- 
pool. 


^ The first Laudable Society commenced in 1829 and terminated m i8«- 
valae of a share Rs. 7,460! the second ended in 1S38, value oj » 

Rs, 7,476; the third ended in 1843, value of ^ share Rs, 9,768 ; the fourth 
ended in t848, value of a share Rs. 9,768 i the fifth, sixth and seventh ended in 
>853, 18,58, and 1863 respectively, 
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Nsime. 

gn 


Renatkb 

If Western India Insur 




ance Society ... 

Hombay ... 


Agenis in Calculta, is 




China and in Lher> 

15. Eastern Insurance Com- 



pool. 

pany ... 

Do. 


Agents in Calcutta, » 

16. Akbar Insurance Com- 



China and in .Madni. 

pany 

Do. 



17. Onental Insurance Coin> 




pany ... 

Do. ... 


Agents in Calcutta, in 




China and in Liver- 

18. London Assurance Cor- 



pool. 

poratian 

London ... 



19. Bengal Insurance So- 




aiety 

Calcutta ... 

Rs. 9 > 6 o 90 oo 


20s .Amicable Insurance 




Office 

Do. ... 



21. Equitable Insurance So- 




ciely 

Do. ... 



22. Alliance Office «.« ... 

Do. ... 



23. Origin Insurance Com- 




pany ... 

Do. .. 



24. Canton Insurance Office 

Canton ... 



25. Union Insurance Society 

Do. ... 




Excepting No. 3 all these companies had as their 
Secretaries or Agents the English firms of Bombay. 
Messrs. Ewart, Lyon and Company were Secretaries for 
No. 12 , 13, 14, and 17 and Agents for 18. Messrs. Grey 
and Co. were Secretaries for 15, and 16 and Agents for 
II and 23. Messrs. Remington and Co. were Agents for 
four companies 7, ig, 20 and 24. Messrs. Ritchie Stewart 
for 6, g, and 22 and Messrs. Leckie and Co. for 5 and 21. 

Insurance business at this date appears to have been 
very profitable ; and although, during the decade ending 
tSfii, 7 local companies and 6 agencies were obliged to 
wind up their business, yet their place was shortly after- 
wards taken by five new Fire and Marine companies’ and 


I The new companies formed were 

(a) Bombay Merchants' Insurance Company with agencies 
at Calcutta, Hoogkong, Singapur and London. 

(J) Bombay China Insurance Company with agents at Cal- 
cutta, Canton, Singapnr and London. 

(c) Messrs. Forbes Ss Co.'s consiilnents Insurance Fund 
Agencies at Hongkong and in England. 

(i) Victoria Insurance Society with agencies in Calcutta 
and Chinn. 

(f) China Merehants'Icsnrance Company. 
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by the establishment of agencies for 16 foreign and Indian 
Fire and Marine and 5 Life Insurance companies. The 
inducement to open new agencies of this nature consisted 
in the willingness of the public to pay high rates of pre- 
mium for fire insurance, and the absence of any effort to 
force the companies to correlate their rates and profits.' 

The following decade witnessed a further increase in 
the number of agencies, many of which were opened by 
companies in Lancashire, Scotland, Australia and China, 
while the pre-existing agencies of London and local 
firms were extended. Consequently by 1871 the total 
number of insurance companies in Bombay had risen to 
72 as shown in the following table 



Local. 

Agencies. 

Total. 


■■ 

I 










8 


47 




[HpH 

mam 


In i88i Bombay contained 107 Insurance companies, 
of which 38 dealt with fire, 22 with life, and 47 with 
marine insurance. But the local marine insurance 
companies had disappeared in favour of agencies opened 
by Buropean companies, while a certain increase was 
visible in purely local life insurance companies. During 
the last 25 years the total number of insurance 
companies has varied between no and 133. At the 
present date (1909} Bombay contains 34 fire insurance 
companies, 33 life insurance companies, 55 marine 
insurance companies. Companies whose head offices 
are in Bombay number 7 ; and most of them transact 
business in life insurance. The local life insurance 
companies are ; The Indian Guarantee and Securilyship 
Amciaiion established in 1872 with a nominal capital of 
of Rs. 5,00,000: The Oriental Govermcni Security Life 
Assurance Company, Ltd., which started business in 1874: 
The Mutual Provident and Guarantee Society, Ltd,, esta- 
blished in 1885 : The Empire of India Life Assurance 


Sec Report of Bombay Ch.imber of Commerce, 1868-69. 
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Prices. 


Company, Ltd., which commenced to do business in 1897 
with nn Authorized cnpitol of one crore. 

The supply of provisions w.is one of the greatest diffi- 
culties with which Bombay in early days had to deal. The 
Portuguese hinderad the grain supply and prohibited all 
provisions being brought from Salsette, in eonsequence 
of which the President and Council at Surat had to write 
to Bombay in 1676 to send yearly vessels down to 
Mangalore and Bnrcelor to load rice there for the supply 
of the island*. They asked the Bombay Council not 
to be overhasty in buying the corn since the price might 
rise exceedingly upon them, and to procure it at the 
cheapest time in the year so that the Company might 
not lose thereby ® Rice, together with other provisions, 
used to be thus purchased by the Company and stored in 
their warehouse. The Warehouse Keeper by order of 
the Council delivered the quantity’ of rice ordered by them 
to the clerk of the market, who in his turn delivered it 
to the Kochoras, or licensed rice-sellers, for retail to the 
people at a rate which was fixed by the Council and 
reduced by them in years of scarcity to supply the 
necessities of the poor. In 1702 this rate was fixed at 
34 Xeraphins per natda, that prevailing in the market 
being 38 Xeraphins per mndn.’ 


The market-price of rice varied considerably from year 
to year, as the following record shows — 


iWi... 

I7t8... 

1719.. 

1750- 

1758- 



per Moda. 



perMuda, 

rate 

ofRs. 23 

1767.. 

, al the rate 4 

at Rs. 2oi 

do. 

Rs. rat 

1768,. 

. do. 

Rs. isf 

do. 

Rs. 295 

1769.. 

do. 

Rs. isJ 

doi 

Rs. 25 j 


do. 

jRs. is;; 

do. 

Rs, 19) 

177s, s 


iRs. 17} r 

do. 

Rs. 33 - 34 1 





ing the middle of the eighteenth centuiy, the price of the 
former varying from Rs. 24 per i/iatidi in 1743 to Rs. 48 


per ihandiin 1734, and of the latter from Rs. 21 in 1728 
to Rs. II in 1768. A statement will be found in the 


1 Sarat to Bombay, 4th November 1676, Sarat Fac. Out. 
L. B. 2 of 1675-76. 2 «- 4 t- Forrest's Home Series 1 , 109.: 10. 

’ Surat to Bombay, 2ist November 1676, Surat Fac. Out. 
L.B. 2 of 1675-76, 259 Forrest's Home Series I, iio-ii. Sec. Out. 
L.B. 4 of 1677-1687, 39. 

• Sec. Out. L B. 7 of 1^1702. 146. . 
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Bombay Gazetteer materials, Part 11 , showing the rates 
at which the Moodys or Parsi agents of Goi'crnment 
contracted to supply certain commodities. 

In 1776 the dearness of all commodities at Surat as 
compared with prices in Bombay led to the investigation 
of the question by a committee, which eventually report- 
ed in 1779 that the high prices ruling in Surat were 
largely due to the predatory incursions of Maratha 
cavalry in that neighbourhood, that actually prices were 
not so high as had been supposed, and that none of the 
Company's servants were concerned in monopolising pro- 
visions.' Another committee was appointed in 1 780 to 
enquire into the causes of the scarcity of grain in 
Bombay at that date, and to suggest measures for 
lowering the price thereof.’ Government agreed with 
the Committee that it was very proper that the 
Company should always have a sufficient quantity of 
batty in their warehouse to keep down the price 
to a moderate rate and further observed as follows 
We have little doubt but a stock fully sufficient to ensure 
a cheap and plentiful market will from henceforth be 
produced from the Company's own share of grain in their 
several pos.sessions adjacent to Bombay and that they will 
. necessarily have a large quantity for sale, and we trust 
that a proper vigilance over the export from the islands and 
ports in the Konkan with other regulations recommended 
by the Committee and now adopted will effectually prevent 
such scarcity and enhanced price again happening as was 
experienced last season. Proper responsible people, ifany 
such offer and can give good security for their discharging 
the business so as to answer the good purposes expected 
from it, will be appointed ICacharas and an exclusive right 
given them to supply the market with rice. For their 
encouragement they must be allowed the gratuity recom- 
mended by the Committee. It is resolved to issue a 
publication inviting those who can give security to our 


* Pub. Di.iry 77 of 1780, 333— 334 - 

’ P»b.Dia777ofi78o,sSi>-5S=- ® 
of Moodys' stores in 17S1 sec Bombay Govemment Diary , jab 
Februa.^ 1781, Pub. Diary 78 of I 7 S., 44 - 4 S' Forrests Home 
Scries II, 284—2(15. 
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satisfaction to send in their names and terms. Public 
market places for grain, which are now wanting, must 
then be established in the most convenient situations in 
the different parts of the town and island.' 

1800— igo;. In ig(j2 the fall of rain having been very scanty, 

famine was imminent in the Bombay Presidency, and 
prompt measures were accordingly taken to alleviate 
the impending distress. A temporary grain department 
was formed in Bombay. Government prohibited the 
exportation of grain from Bombay and in order to en- 
courage or afford greater facilities for tlie importation of 
grain and other necessaries of life, suspended the levy 
of the town duties. Government also authorized zoo 
bags of rice from their store being daily placed in the 
bazaar for sale at fixed prices under the directions of 
the Police Superintendent of Bombay. Rice was also 
imported from Mangalore and thrown into the market 
for sale ; and the Custom Master-General was authorized 
to purchase rice from individual importers in such quan- 
tities as might appear necessary without causing an in- 
convenient drain on the General Treasury. The famine 
of the year i8zz extended even further than that of j8oz. 
But fortunately the scarcity continued only for a short 
time in Bombay and perhaps resulted from the eagerness 
of the merchants to send their grain to the famine-stricken 
districts in the hope of realizing large profits. The first 
indications of the distress were brought to notice by the 
Custom Master-General at Bombay, who, as on former 
occasions, suggested that the export of grain and other 
necessaries of life should for a time be prohibited. 
Government, however, did not think it expedient to take 
any measures that might tend to interfere with the 
ordinary course of trade. They thought it sufficient to 
warn the dealers, 'who might have hoarded their stock 
with a view to monopoly and large profits, that if they 
persevered in that course Government would be compelled 
to' establish a control over their proceedings.* 


' Bombay Gazetteer, Vol. XXVI, Part II, p. 64, 

> Report on Past Famines in the Bombay Presidency, 186B, 
pages 
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In describing the state of the Bombay Market in 1813 
Milburn oKservcd as follows The Island of 
Bombay scarcely produces any articles of consumption. 
It is supplied with food for its numerous inhabitants 
from various parts of India and every article is much 
dearer than at either of the other Presidencies. Consi- 
derable quantities of rice and other grains are an- 
nually imported. The prices arc continually fluctuat- 
ing from the uncertain state of market, which is 
under the .superintendence of the Police.”' Ho adds 
“ Bombay produces most CKccIlcnt onions. All other 
vegetables are scarce and dear. Firewood varies from 
2 to 6 rupees per 1,000 billets according to the size. 
The fluctuations in the prices of food-stuffs and provi- 
sions were, for the reasons indicated above, continuous, 
and prices showed a tendency to increase steadily.” 


The state of the market between 1S4S and 1858 may 
be seen from the following table - showing the average 
prices during the period : — 


Articles. 

Mgi 


Wheat per ... 

... Rs. 

13 to 

21 

17 to 

23 

Rice 

»»♦ t, 


24 

3 “ .. 

32 

Mol 


0 ■> 

8 

8 .. 

10 

Bajri „ 

••• If 

M 

16 

17 .• 

21 

Jowar 


lo-o-o 


15 - 4-0 


Gram „ 


IS to 

>7 

17 to 

21 

Pc.as „ ... 


14-8-0 


1 6.8-0 


Tttr ... 


14 to 

■S 

14 to 

20 

Afafh ,, 

• « II 

13 .. 


15 .• 

17 

UdM 

.1 

!•) .. 


20 

22 

Beef per lb 

... picci la ,, 

24 

14 .. 

32 

Mutton per lb 

... 

i2 „ 

17 

12 „ 

18 

Ghi per 28 lbs 

... Rs. 

7-:-0 


io-S-0 


Sugar „ 


4- 2-0 


6-4-0 




2-12-0 


4 - 5-0 


Coco.'inut oil persS Ib^ ... 


2-S-O 


4 - 3-0 


Gingcily „ „ — 


2- 4*0 


2-9 0 


Firewood per iliandi ... 


:-i5-o 


4 - 7-0 


M »» ••• 


3 - 8-0 


4-1-0 



The above rise was severely felt by the poorer classes 
and was generally attributed to the pressure of taxes 
(municipal and genera!) that had been imposed in 


' Milburn's Oriental Comnicrcc, Vol. I, 1813, p. 272. 
Bombay Times, 22nd October. 1859* 
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preceding years, and also to a general combination ol 
dealers in the bazaar, who, on the least apprehension of 
a scarcity, were wont to raise the rates immediately in a 
ratio far beyond the demands of the occasion and took 
advantage of the most trifling deficiency in the monsoon 
to enhance the prices of grain. In 1861 the War in 
America began, in consequence of which Great Britain 
had to depend for her cotton supply mainly on India. 
This so raised the price of cotton that during the five 
years that the war lasted Bombay profited to the extent 
of more than 75 millions sterling. Simultaneously there 
was further rise in the prices of grain, as will be seen 
from the follouring table and also from the table at the end 
of this chapter 


Oesenptloa of graifl. 

Prices befero 
American War. 

RikC in ratyuDC' 
tion wilhlhe War. 







Rs. 

Rs. 

Rice ,. 


••4 

444 

4.4 


40 

62 

Bajri , 



444 

444 


2 « 

40 

>VheAt 



4M 

44 . 


3 * 

45 

Gram... 



41 . 

..4 


54 

34 

Tur 


44 . 

4.4 

... 


40 

60 

Mung 



... 

... 


c8 


Math 

*44 

4.4 

• 4 . 


34 

32 

Vdid ... 


... 



34 

36 

Val .. 


44 « 

444 

... 


20 

10 

Vaiana 






»5 

V 

JoT^ar 


... 


— 


17 

=9 


The years 1893 and 1S94 being marked by poor har- 
vests in parts of India, a rise occurred in the prices of 
grain and specially wheat. In 1897 the demand for 
wheat for internal consumption quickened owing to 
continued bad harvests and prices rose rapidly and 
maintained a very high level, operating even as a check 
on exports. The price of wheat in Bombay rose to 
Rs. 7-15-1 in December 1897. In 1898-99 the crops 
were on the whole good, especially jnar, bajri, rice 
and wheat, and the quantity of wheat exported w.is 
the highest for five years. In 1897 petitions were 
received from the majority of members of the clerical 
establishments employed in Bombay City representing 
that the cost of living had increased to such an extent of 
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late years that the. existing scale of pay no longer enabled 
them to subsist in comfort. The Bombay Government 
thereupon appointed a Committee to inquire into the 
matter. In order to ascertain the cost of living in the 
City the Committee first of all prepared from the monthly 
price lists published in the Bombay Govertintent Gasette a 
statement * showing the average prices of certain food 
stuffs in Bombay City ‘for each year between 1870 and 
1907 and also made a careful examination of several 
regularly kept private accounts which enabled them 
to obtain as far as possible accurate prices of articles. 
The articles selected for comparison were rice, wheat, 
tur, dal, gki, sweet oil, cocoanut oil, sugar, salt, and 
firewood, which were believed to be representative 
items in the cost of living of a native. On these the 
Committee reported as follows: — “The prices of all 
these excepting only sugar and salt, have risen largely 
of late years. There have of course been temporary 
fluctuations, both up and down, in the series of years 
since 1870, but the permanent result is a great advance 
in prices since the existing scale of salaries was fixed and 
prices have touched a higher point this year (1907) than 
ever before. The amount expended on sugar and salt is 
so small that the fall in the prices of these commodities 
does not afford much relief. We think it may safely be 
said that the cost of native food has advanced 20 per cent, 
in the last 30 years, and so far as we can see there is 
no prospect of any appreciable fall in prices in the near 
future. The general opinion is that, whatever may be the 
cause or causes, the level of prices has been permanently 
raised and that they will not drop again to the level of the 
seventies and eighties, even with successive good har- 
vests.” With regard to articles other than food stuffs the 
Committee observed as follows : — “ We do not find that 
any relief has been given by fluctuations in the prices of 
clothes and other articles mentioned in the reference to 
us : the expenditure on them is very small compared 
with the recurring cost of food and house rent, their 
prices on the whole have not gone down, and any cheap- 


* Vide Appendix III, at the end of the Chapter. 
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eningf there may be of particular articles is, we fear, mote 
than balanced by the improvement in the style of living 
during the last 30 years among all classes in the City, 
consequent on the development of trade and communica- 
tions.” The rise in house rent was also shown by 
the Committee as being undoubtedly the item of expen- 
diture which pressed heaviest on the people. 

Wages. A reference in connection with the subject of wages 
on the records of the Bombay Government is contained 
in a letter addres.scd by the Court to the Bombay Council 
in 1717, in which the Court suggested that the Kolis of 
Bombay, who arc described as being more faithful, 
ingenious and laborious than others, might be encour- 
aged, when necessary, by advancing to them their pay 
of 4 Xcraphins a month. The Court further added ‘ 

*' We find you have made an advance in the case of 
other labourers. As to their grumbling because they 
have so small wages when they can earn half a Xerapbin 
a day, consider them a sort of slaves and then you have 
an answer why they should work cheaper for us than 
for others.” In 1740, the Bombay Government ordered 
“that the Kolis' wages allowed by the Company be 
• increased to a half rupee a month each man.”* In 
1767, it was found that the wages of labourers were, 
very high, and as the price of labour had not been 
regulated for some years past, a Committee was ap- 
pointed by the Bombay Government for the purpose. 
This Committee fixed the rate of labour at 12 picc a 
day or 63 reas for 9 hours for every able bodied labourer 
and less in proportion to the age and strength of others. 
This rate was approved by the Bombay Government 
in 176S. In 177a labourers received 10 pice a day, smiths 
from 16 to 21 pice, carpenters from 22 to 27 pice a day, 
while domestic servants earned according to their rank 
from Rs. 3 to Rs. la a month. 

The condition of the labouring classes, so far as 
wages are concerned, is decidedly better than it used 
to be. Forty years ago the daily wages of a labourer, 

2 Court to Bombay, Jist Febroarj’ 171;, p,!™. 75, Comp, of 
Standing Orders, Vol. I of 171S-1711, 152. 

2 Revenue Diarj’, 22 of 1798, 2063. 
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working from 9 a.m. to 6-30 p.m., were on an average 4 
annas. Ten or twelve years ago they varied from 5 to 6 
annas, and at present they vary from 7 to 8 annas. More- 
over if they work from 6 a.m. to 9 a.m., this period is 
considered as extra and is paid for at the rate of a quarter 
of the daily wages.’ But the fact cannot be ignored that 
simultaneously with this rise in wages there has also 
been a similar rise in the prices of food-stuffs, fuel, S:c., 
and in rents. The wages of Nowghanis varied, twelve 
or fifteen years ago, from 8 annas to lo annas ; but at 
present they earn from 12 annas to one rupee, the head- 
man earning at times from Rs. 1-4 to Rs. t-6 per 
day. Intelligent ^cvighattis take petty contracts for 
carrying heavy loads and engage large gangs of Bigaris, 
•Some of them perform the work of the Bhonewallas, i.e,, 
they carry the midday food of Parsis and others. 
For this work they generally form themselves into 
small bodies. Their monthly earnings vary from Rs. 10 
to Rs. 15 per mensem apiece. The ordinary wages of 
unskilled labourers at present vary from 6 annas to 7 
annas per day for a male labourer, from 4 annas 
to 5 annas for a female labourer and from a annas 
to 4 annas for children according to their age. In 
Bombay wages are paid in cash either daily, weekly 
or monthly. Labourers, who are strangers to this cit)-, 
are paid daily and arc called Rcjandars or “ daily 
men." When in the course of a few days these daily 
men gain the confidence of their employers they are 
paid weekly or fortnightly, and they sometimes receive 
money in advance also. In Government establishments 
payments are made monthly. 

The class of hereditary servants, i.c., those who per- 
form menial service from father to son, are generally 
known as Bankotis and come from such places as 
Shrivardhan, Harnai, Bankot, Chiplun, Rajapur and 
Malwan in the Konkan. This class also includes a few 
Kamathis, Ghatis, Gujaratis, Muhammadans and Mhars. 
The Bankotis perform menial work in Hindu households. 


’ For description of various classes of labourers see Popula- 
tion Chapter, supra* 
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They urc {fcnerally served with meals in the hous.' in 
ndriition to, stated monthly wages, but in eases in which 
they arc not so served they receive an increase to their 
wages in proportion to the cost of food required In 
them. Their monthly wages, with meals, generally vary 
from Rs. 3 to Rs. 6, and without meals from Rs. g to 
■ Rs. 3 2, Though the wages of this class have recenth 
risen by 50 per cent, they are not tempted in tlicsc da.w 
to continue in domestic sen-ice, being attracted by the still 
higher wages obtainable in the mills and factories of the 
city. Building ciperations nowadays .-ibsorb a large 
number of them, 

The Hindus contribute three-quarters and the Ifultam- 
mndnns one-quarter of the entire mill-hand population 
■of BornUay. The* former include the Konkanis, the 
Ghatis, the Pardcsis, &c,, and the latter mostly consist 
of the Julhais who arc hereditary weavers. The average 
wages earned by mill-hands in a spinning and weaving 
mill are, in the case of men, Rs. 14 to Rs. 30 per nten- 
sem ; of women, Rs. 7J to Rs. 9, and of children, .Re. 3 
to Rs. 7 per mensem. A mill of 30,000 spindles employs 
about a dozen jobbers whose wages vary from Ks. 30 to 
Rs, 70 per bead. 

At the present d.atc (i^S) there is an exceptional num- 
ber of large works going on in Bomb.ay, for example the 
New Docks »vith their subsidiary works ai Elcphani.’ii 
and great activity is noticeable in every branch of I be 
building trade and the operations of the Improvemcaf 
Trust, The mill industry is also exceptionally active, 
more than a lakli oi persons being employed in it, :irtd 
the ordinary business-lire of Bombay is miicli more lirisk 
than it has been for several years'. This --late of aftairs 
has led to an umistial demand for labour v.hicb mainly 
.iccoiints for the rise in the wages of labourers noticed 
above. The demand is more keenly felt from the begin- 
ning of March to the esnl of June uhldi i*. gcnet.'iily 
the hu'-y season of the ye.ar, the chief re,*i-on being !h.n 
house-owners arc anxious to base their houses put 
in rep.iir before the rains set in, and thc>e ulio -t.irt 
building v.erl:-- are c-pwlly anxiow- to fine h them hei.ire 
I'lenionset'M, About the months i<f .Vpril .md .M..s ,-r 
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, on the approach of the monsoon commences the exodus 
from the city of labourers, who are mostly agriculturists 
and are anxious to return to their native places to 
commence agricultural operations. This exodus begins 
early as the people are afraid of missing the ferry steamers 
which cease to ply about the end of May or beginning 
of June. This accounts for the exceptionally high wages 
that generally prevail during this period of the year. The 
shortage of labour continues till the return of the 
labourers to the city in October or November. 


The average rates 
Bombay City for the 
skilled labour in 1909 

Name. 

mum. 

Rs, a. 

Fitters M ... 0 15 

machine Aicn ... 0 la 

Engine Drivers, 
and class ... i 15 

Engine Drivers, 

3rd class ... I 3 

Carpenters ..,10 

Painters ... *•« 0 12 

Smiths I I 

Stokers 0 S 

Smith's Coolies ... o 7 

Yard ,, ... o 6f 

Moulder, Iron .. 0 14 

The variation in the 
given in the subjoined 


of pay per day which prevail in 
several kinds of skilled and nn- 
were as follows : — 

mum. mum mum. 

Us. a.. Rs. a. Us, a, 

1 13 Moulder, Brass ... o [5 / 10 

1 [5 Gang .Makadum ... 0 13 10 

Female Coolies .0407 

2 M Tin Smiths ... 0 15 14 

^ g Sawyers 10 i b 

Assistant Saw\ ers 0 10 o it 

^ Moulder Coolies .. 0608 

* Pattern Maker .,.12 i j-z 
I 12 ” 

Cranemen 12 t 6 

° Sign Writers 16 1 la 

Saw Sharpeners... 0 12 14 

° ^ Polishmen ... 0 13 14 


0608 
12 i 13 
1216 

16 I 72 


wages of mill hands since iSSo is 
table : — 


(Weaving (Weaving 
Dept.) Dept.) | 
Weaver. Jobber. 

1 (Reeling 
' Dept.) 
Keeler. 

fSiring 

Dept.) 

Warper. 

1 (Sizing 
Dept.) 
Head 

1 Knitter. 

14 to 20 

1 

35 W -Id 

1 

5 to 7 

13 to 17 

1 

Z2 to 13 

'14 to 20 

3S to 45 

7 *0 7'3 

1 

15 to 20 

14 to 18 

14 to 25 

35 ‘0 45 

7 to S 1 

1 12 to 20 

7 to ao 

12 to 30 

30 to 50 

7'5 to 9 

12 to 20 

1 10 to 20 

!2 to 30 

30 to 50 

j 7 5 ‘0 9 

12 to 20 

10 to 20 

15 to 30 

33 to 33 1 

S to 9 

13 to 21 

12 to 20 
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Rents. 


The congested condition of Bombay appears to have 
commenced as early as 1850, when Bombay was reported 
to be so densely crowded as to be almost uninhabitable 
except at inconvenient distances from the business-centre, 
and house-rent was consequently exorbitant even with 
most wretched accommodation. For instance, the rent 
of a miserable bungalow containing about S habitable 
rooms averaged from Rs. 60 to Rs. 100 per mensem. 
This condition of atfairs has continued ever since, house- 
rent showing a steady tendency to increase. At the 
present time the rents of all classes of houses have risen 
greatly in Bombay. The valuation of properties being 
based generally on rentals, the rise in valuation to some 
extent represents a corresponding rise in rents. But 
rents have also been increased in some cases by landlords 
in the hope of obtaining higher values for properties 
notified for acquisition for public purposes, and also with 
a view to compensate themselves for loss of rent suffered 
during plague epidemics, when the tenants vacate houses 
in the city and live in shelters outside. Tlie break-up of 
the joint family system in many Hindu homes may also 
be regarded as a factor in the rise of rents. The 'average 
rise in valuation, and in rentals also, since the year 1891 has 
been ascertained to be not less than zz per cent., and in 
several cases it is even greater than that. It has become, 
indeed, impossible at present to rent the poorest accom- 
modation suitable for a low-paid clerk and his family 
within reasonable distance of the office at less than 
Rs. 10 a month. The demolition of houses carried on 
by the Improvement Trust in connection with their 
schemes for the improvement of the city has also been 
partly responsible for a rise in house-rent. In Bombay 
the rents of chawls and two-storeyed houses abutting 
on public roads arc generally higher than those at 
similar buildings situated in lanes .and oarts. Rents also 
depend upon the importance of the locality, arrange- 
ment of rooms in the buildings, railwiiy and tramway 
conveniences and the demand in the locality. The rents of 
properties in business localities are generally very high. 
Appendix V at the end of this chapter shows the rents of 
dwellings in different sections of the city. 
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House property in Bombay is bought and sold on the Valuation of 
basis of its rental value. This principle is also adopted 
when the Land Acquisition Act is put in force. The 
method of valuation is as follows : — (i) Cost of erecting ■ 
a similar building at date of valuation is arrived at ; this 
entails measuring the structure to ascertain the cubical 
contents in feet ; the building is then priced at a rate 
per cubic foot and the total cost is thus determined. 

The rate per 'cubic foot varies from 3 to 4^ annas accord- 
ing to the class of building ; for some it would be higher 
than the maximum given ; (iV) the life and age of the 
existing building are then estimated : this is necessary 
for determining the amount to be deducted in respect 
of depreciation ; (zVi) the normal gross rental is deter- 
mined ; (ra) deductions are made for municipal rates and 
taxes, for vacancies, bad debts, cost of rent collection 
and management, for repairs, for sinking fund and for 
insurance ; (ti) the balance is then capitalized at a 
certain number of years' purchase ; and (tit) deductions 
are made for immediate repairs apd depreciation, 

Municipal rates and taxes are in Bombay practically 
always paid by the landlord. In amount they vary 
from year to year between izj to 15% of the gross 
rental. The allowance for vacancies, bad debts, cost 
of rent collection and management varies with the 
class of tenant, locality and kind of building. The 
usual deduction is at the rate of 7^% of the gross 
rental, but in extreme cases it may fall as low as z|% or 
rise as high as 15%. In respect of repairs it is usual to 
deduct an amount equal to one per cent, of nine-tenths of 
the cost of the building. In structures having much 
outside woodwork requiring frequent painting and 
renewal or in inferior buildings the allowance should be 
increased. On the other hand in the case of buildings 
with elaborately carved stone fronts or in the case of 
those which are very substantially built the allowance 
may with safety be reduced. The amount to be set 
aside annually as sinking fund for the replacement of 
buildings is calculated on the 3^% table. The cost of 
insurance varies from J to 1% according to class of 
building and amount of risk. The allowance as in the 
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case of repairs is calculated on nine-tenths of the cost ot 
the building, the cost of plinth and foundation bem^ 
ignored. The number of years’ purchase applied to the 
net rent varies from 14 to 20 according to locality, etc, 
Sometimes it goes down to ten [c.g„ in the case of buffalo 
stables where the license is liable to be withdrawn) and 
sometimes rising very' slightly above twenty. As how- 
ever most Investors in house property in Bombay e.spect 
a return of 6% the usual number of years' purchase is l6j. 

The following is an example of a valuation made on the 
principle explained above : — 

Cost of buildings ; 9142S cubic feet @ 3J annas^ Rs, 20,000. 

Life 100 )-ears— Age 25 years. 

Rs. 

Gross annual rent = 3.000 

Deduct— 

Rates and taxes ... @ 15 % on 3.000 s 430 
Vacancies etc. ... @ 74 % » = 2 S 5 

Repairs ... @ i on of 20,000 s 180 
Sinking Fund @•12% „ = 24 

Insurance ... @J%on.,^of „ = 45 

• Total Outgoings ... 9 ** 

Net Annual Income ... 2,076 

At Years' Purchase ... <63 

34,600 

Deduct— 

Immediate Repairs ... 500 

Depreciation ... 934 


<,434 

Value of Propertj- ... 33,166 

The allowance for depreciation in Bombay is usually 
calculated upon the 34 7.. tables. The table given in 
Appendix VII at the end of this chapter shows the percent- 
age of depreciation in buildings originally having lives of 
from 20 to 100 years. Similar tables are used for deter- 
mining the amount of depreciation in the case of machinery, 
etc. The life and age of a building having been settled 
the percentage of depreciation is found by reference 
to the table. The cost of the structure being known the 
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amount of depreciation to be deducted can easily be 
ascertained. Should the desired life and age not be 
given in the table the percentage can be ascertained 
by looking up in any standard book of tables such 
as “Inwood” (a) the table for sinking fund and ( 6 ) 
the table giA'ing the amount which one unit per 
annum with interest will amount to in a given number of 
years. Supposing for example we require the percentage 
of depreciation in a building of life 55 years, age 41 years, 
we find from the 3^ table for sinking fund that the 
amount to be put by annually to produce one unit at the 
end of 55 years is '0062, and from the table giving the 
amount to which one unit per annum with interest will 
amount in a given number of 3’ears that if one unit be 
put by every year for 41 j-earsand allowed to accumulate 
at 3^ 7o compound interest the result will be 8S‘5i. If 
S8'5 I be multiplied bj’ ‘0062 the result is ’5487 and by 
moving the decimal point two places to the right we get 
S4'S7, which is the percentage of depreciation. 

Vacant land is valued by comparison with other Vacant h: 
lands known to have been sold at certain rates per 
square yard at about the date on which the property has 
to be valued. It is necessary to carefully enquire into 
the circumstances of the sales so as to ar’oid on the one 
hand forced sales and on the other forced purchases. 

In the case of the former prices would probably be low 
whilst in the case of the latter they would just as pro- 
bably be high. It is easy to imagine that a propert}’ 
about which there had been heavy’ and costly litigation 
might be sold to pay costs and it is just as easy to im- 
agine that a mill owner might be squeezed into paying 
an exorbitant price for land urgently required for exten- 
sions. Care has also -to be exercised to see that the 
correct purchase price is entered in the coni’eyance. 

It has happened that a sum lower than that which 
actually' changed hands has been entered in the deed to 
to save stamp duty’ and cases have come to light where 
a higher price rvas entered in the conveyance because 
the purchaser thought the land was likely’ to be acquired 
for public purposes. Between October 1904 and Octo- 
ber 1907 there was a great boom in land I'alues in 
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Bombay. It has been stated that when the boom was 
at its height prices were equal to those obtained during 
the share mania. Since October jgoy prices have fallen 
in some cases as much as 20 per cent. The rise after 
October 1904 may be attributed to the increase in popu- 
lation, increased prosperity of the trade of the town, 
the absorption of large areas by the Port Trust, Railway 
Companies and City Improvement Trust, the spread of 
sanitary knowledge causing many persons to move out 
of the native city, and large money paj'.-nents (amounting 
to Rs. ij erores in four years) by the City Improvement 
Trust. The rise in the Mill Industry and the consequent 
employment of large numbers of workers has affected 
land values especially in the northern parts of the town 
lying between Byculla and Dadar. 

The average prices of land per square yard paid by the 
Municipality for set-backs has risen as follows in the 
different wards between 1871 and 1906*.— ^ ward, 
Rs. 13 to Rs. 30 1 B ward, Rs. 20 to Rs. 73 i C ward, 
Rs. 20 to Rs. 70 j D ward, Rs. 8 to Rs. 20 ; E ward, 
Rs. 8 to Rs. 20 i F and G wards, from less than a 
rupee to Rs. 10 and Rs. 3 respectively. 

The following table shows the prices realized for 
vacant land in Bombay in 1907-08 


Charnl road ««. .«• 

•«» 

Rs. 38 to Rs. 55 per sq 

.yd 

Queens road 

... 

II 4 ® i> 

„ 60 

II 

II 

Hughes road 

•M 

II 35 11 

1. 40 

II 


Walkeshwar road 



» 40 



Murzban road 



„ 60 

II 


Grant road ... 

... 

II 25 11 

>1 50 

II 


Esplanade road 


It 300 „ 

11 300 

II 

11 

Princess street ... 


„ 25 >1 

,,420 

II 


Gsr^um road ... 



II 

11 

II 

Git^aum back road ... 


•1 II 

» 35 

II 

II 

Badar road 


II 9 II 

n 13 

11 


Parel road (North) ... 

... 

II *S II 

II 30 

II 


Arthur road 



i> 25 

If 

II 

Coife parade ... ... 



II 40 

if 

11 

Sandhurst road (West) 


II 4 ° II 

11 55 

ij 

It 

Ditto (East) 


11 75 II 

II 150 

II 


Cnrrey road 

— 

M >0 1, 

II « 

11 


Ripon road 



II 30 

II 

II 

Kazt Sa;^d street ... 

... 


II 130 

II 

II 

Shalk Memon street .i. 



II 350 

M 

II 
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The following table gives authentic examples of the 
■ rise and fluctuation in the value of property in Bom- 
bay at different dates : — 

Year. 


(e) 

1863.., 

, Vacant 

land 

sold 

for 

Rs. 

1,700 

1874.. 


It 

t> 


II 

z,6oo 


iSSS.. 


11 

II 

It 

II 

2.550 


1906,, 

It 

It 

♦t 

It 

0 

30.903 

(i) 

ISI6... 

Vacant : 

land and small bungalow 

Rs. 

1,200 

i$6o.. 

It 

ti 

It 

»t 

t> 

12,000 


1907.. 

tt 

It 


It 

It 

iiSS.ooo 

(r) 

1897.. 

Vacant 

land 

per sq. yd. 

Rs. 

ID 


1905.. 

ti 

•> 

11 

ft 

II 

l 5 


1906... 

It 

11 

11 

t* 

1| 

2Si 

('^) 

1894.. 

Vacant 

land 

... 

... 

Rs. 

7,200 


1900.. 

•I 

11 



II 

8,000 


1904.. 

tt 

tt 

... 

... 

fi 

8,000 

(f) 

•igos.. 

. Land per sq* 

yde 

... 

Rs. 

45 


1907.. 

• ti 1 

1 ti 



It 

*50 

(./) 

May 

1907. Land aod 

house per sq. yd. 

Rs. 

55 


Octr. 

'907,- 11 

It 

It 

tt tl 

„ 

6SS 

Cy) 

•April 

1905, Land and 

house 

... 

Rs. 

51,600 


Octr. 

190^7 It 

tt 

» 

... 

II 

75,000 

W 

1906., 

.« Vacant ] 

land 


... 

Rs. 

5 * 


1909., 

'* It 

It 

... 

... 

II 

40 

(0 

1906., 

1. Vacant 

land 


... 

Rs. 

70 

1908.. 

It 

tt 

... 

... 

II 

60 


The commerce of Bombay being largely in the hands Weights, 
of Gujarathi-speaking people, accounts are usually kept 
in Gujarathi by native traders. They are characterized counts, 
by the use of several symbols, such as .|. ( = one 4-anna 
piece) j s'- ( = one anna) ; vr|.( = one pice) ; and ( = one 

pie). Thus the native method of e.xpressing Rs. 23-U-4 
would be wa-i *3 rupee-s z quarter-rupees, 3 

annas, one quarter-anna and one pie. Ciphers are 
used to denote no rupees, no annas, and no pies, and a 
mark “r-” is used to show no quarter-rupees and no 
pice. The mark is omitted if it comes at the end as in 
13 annas, 0 pies (.111-) or a annas (r»). 


The ser is the standard of weight and measure.' The 
Bombay ser weight is equal to 4,900 grains Troy or 


1 Milbum writes in his Oriental Commerce (1813) :-" The 
Bombay great weights are pice, seers, maunds and candies, thus 
divided 

Iba oze drsi de 

30 pice make i seer .*■ Avoirdupois o 14 14 93 
40 seers ,, i maund... i« ® ® 

20 maunds „ 1 candy ... «. 30° ? .“Ij 

“AUhongh the above represent the common received standard ot 
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smith’s weights are the^iny^ val, masa and /oh, the tola 
being a trifle heavier than the British-Indian rupee, 
which weighs 1 1 masas and ^^gunjas. The pearl-weights 
are the mssa, rati, ml, tank and tola, among which the 
rati is equal to ‘1951 grains Troy and the tola to y'lgegS 
grains Troy. 

The small dry measure is the tipri and the large dry 
measures are the payali (4 sers), phara (64 rm) and 
Miandi (512 sera). The two latter are rapidly falling into 
disuse : and it is usual to allow more than 16 payalis to 
the phara according to the kind of grain to be measured. 

The weights and measures in use in Bombay are 
adjusted and stamped at the Crawford Markets by the 
staff maintained by the Municipality under Section 49 
of the Municipal Act. Prior to 18S8 this duty was 
performed by the Police. 



^O.irB*\V Cl'H' 

appendix J. 

- ims-oO]. ^ tax-payci 


SOURCES or ,.vco,,c. 


I ^l■Krtl: or 

I A«r.«,„ 

\yr 1'%^ 

«"P«. Rip*. 


S.S.N j J.3C5 


■■• S'®-^ I .'.365 


Oankinp , 

^'cur Wfl, ... •‘’' °">n'nff and 

Prin7lipandplibi^®i,™"”^^^ 

::: 

TriZZf‘''”>Tchph;;nc •" 

Others •*• 

••■ ••0 


Tot.ll JI. 

Part Iv.-.ori 

(«) ‘■'Soxrrrs. 

Education 

“ •" - 

••• OR, **• ■•• O® I 

•*• — ’** 'o; / 


Total foj 
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Number op 
ASSESSBES. 


At4 jnes 
per 

Kupee< 

! At 5 pica 

! 

Rupee. 

(d) Manufacture^ Construction and Manipulatton (other 
than companies.):— 

Cotton Spinning and Weaving ... 

I 

7 

Flour Mills 

1 

4 

Metal work (foundaries, workshops^ &c.) 

■7 

10 

Oil mills 

2 

2 

Rope works m. ... ... ... 

5 

4 

Saw and Timber Mills ... ... 

I 

2 

Silk reeling and weaving 

5 

I 

Spirits •*« ««i «*• ... ... ... 

S 

6 

Sugar making and refining ... 

7 

9 

Tanneries and leather work ... ... 

a 

I 

Others 

>53 

1 

sB 

Total (6) ... 

! 

>94 j 

104 

(c) Commerce and Trade 

1 


Agents and Brokers 

679 

6z6 

Bankers and money-lenders - 

7*5 

233 

Contractors 

49 

5 * 

Merchants and dealers in 



(i) Animals, including stable keepers ... 

7 

•5 

pi) Apparel and drapery 

46 

21 

(ill) Books and stationery — 

29 

20 

(iv) Building materials 

6 z 

2S 

(v) Food grains ... 

356 

6 e 
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SOURCES OF INCOME. 

Number or 
Assessec^. 

Atopies 

per 

Rupee. 

At $ pits 

Rupee, 

(c) Cevtmerce and Trad< contd. 



(vi) Other food stiifTs (grocers & provisioners)... 

MS 

48 

(vii) Hides end skies 

ts 

13 

(viil) Liqtiors (spirits, wines, beer) .»« 

14S 

29 

(ix) i^lctals (other than gold and silver) 

44 

38 

(x) Opium 

4 

14 

(xi) Piece-goods (cotton, wool, silk) 

479 

287 

(xii) Precious stones end Jetfeiiery, 

36 

51 

(xii!) Sait 

3 

5 

(siv) Other ccmmoditics 

971 

543 

P/tttlns (t)ii piiilislUK, including newspaper- 

3 ' 

'4 

oiBces. 



Total (c) ... 

3 . 8 s 9 

2,098 

(d) /'rpjJcr^y— Owners of 



Houses 

'. 75 > 

i, 5‘8 

Estates taxable under the Act ... 

90 

17 

Total (rf) ... 

1.771 

1.535 

(c) Others not classified aiove * 

'95 

57 

Total (r) 

193 

57 

Tolal IV. ... 

6.326 

4,090 

Grakd Total 

12.150 

BBil 


(18,849) 


The iflcomc'ln't colleckd in Bombaj from joint 'tcckcompauJcs amounls to nwrly to 
rcpro«ciiUni; profits of jio Inlch^. 
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.■<N S 

•sT 






«2 

•e 


•Vi 

- 




s J 


§ 

1-^ 

•v» 

52 

•5: > 


5 ^ 


|li 

u. «> U 

?g'g 

i'sc 

u 


C>5 

Cm e 

%.o 

«CI 

«®»i 

65 

^2 


Ji 

<•8 

si 

H=- 




o o a o o o 
ujD too o o 

to n et to *3- iH 

n *o»*>o « o «o 

Cl ft 100 t*sso 
uT ^vo 00 
oooco«5 - •*• 


O 0 O 0 MCO 
o U) 10 LO *3*00 
. o o to rani^ 


« «*5 to b* *OVD 
to cv O C\CO CO 
toco 

o ♦^t^ w 


a : :' 


to j\ lot^ c\ to 


DO n n 

>0 10 t-i 0 

,00 , 'O *1; 

• co^ »o I D to 

; CO to . to *7 

• 


»0« p» to 

♦Of* »•*•■• t^^5 
n ntOOO ’T 


o ^ 
Z 


j 00 - ; c *1 

• « CO ; to 0 

• - to • o' 0* 

- to m tl 


Ot*iO~^^ 0000 
CO :•« 2 S S 22 

2 ^ 2. *? 


c 2 " 
2 


4-^1^ 


ob< 


ei 


^•c ? ts 

Off? P 
^ 3 rt 5 

— *5 ^ 5 , g 

'S 10 cus 2 J' 
O'O^'r 
5- c w a s u 

•ocafcis:<«e- 


o 4w 


^oi'8 

M M <0 CO CO at 
rv o, o “I M »* 
coco Cig .. 


u • . o . . 

3 0 o h 0 o 
UT5 -B 2'3’3 


- 0 0 c d 0 

IDdIgq 


The figures given in (he above statement refer to loans Jeall with by (he Bombay Bank and cxcUnUng other loans of 
the Port Trust and Improvement Trust outstanding on which the Bank does not pay the interest. 
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APPENDIX V. 

Compurafive Sfalemcni sJuming monthly Rents of Houses 
and Bimgahios in Bombay in iS^S-qq and i()o8-og. 


Classiucmiov or PRoriRTiis. 

*3 

Averatre 
rent of a 
room in 

\\aape 
rent of p 
room til 

1908^ 

(l) ClUlVL^. 


U**. a. 

Rs. a. 

Colaba, Fort and Esplanade 

A i 

3 4 

S <0 

Mandvif Ciiakla, Umarklindi and Donp*! •*. 

B 

J 8 

6 b 

Market, Bhulesbwar, Kumbliat^vada, &c* ... 

C 

4 s 

6 S 

Girgaum, Walkcshwar and Mahalakshnti ... 

D 

3 4 

6 0 

Maragon, Bycnlla, Kamatliipurn and Xagpada. 

E 

z S 

4 a 

Parti, Scwri and Sion ... ♦„ ... 

F 

I 10 , 

3 4 

Mahim and Varli 

G 

1 s 

3 0 

(2) Two-sTor.r.YED Housrs, f.r., IIoise 
CONSISTING or Groi'nd Floor 


Average r, 

enlof Iv"- 

AND 1ST Floor. 


storeyed 

' bouses. 

Coinbn, Fort nnd Esphnado 

A 

2)34 b 

j6i 0 

Mandvi, Chnkla, Umarldiadi and Dongn .. 

B 

(jg P 

ISO 0 

Market, Bhulcshwar, Kurobharwada, &c. . 

C 

10S 0 

' ibz S 

Girgatim, AValkcsInvar and .MaliaiakHlimi .. 

n 

90 0 

130 0 

Mazagon, Bycnli.'c, Kamathipum and .Vag(ta<i.i 

E 

70 0 

100 0 

Pnrcl, Sewri and Sion 

F 

Go 0 

100 0 

Mahim and Varli 

G 

SO 0 

70 0 

( 3 ) Bungalows. (Uroi nd Floor.) 


Average rent 
Iinngalo‘:yS, 

Colaba, Fort nnd Esplanade 

A 

130 0 1 190 0 

Mandvi, ChaUla, Umarkhadi and Dongri 

B 

There are no bunga- 

Market, Uhulcshwnr, Kvimblmrwada. ice. 

C 

lows tn Ward. 

I)n. do, 

Girgaum, Walkcshivar nnd M.'iiininkshml 

D 

135 0 

0 

Mnzngon, Byculla, Kamnthipiir.'i .nnd Nnirpnc 

E 

70 0 

1=5 ■> 

Parcl, SetsTi nnd Sion 

1 ' 

63 0 

S3 0 

Mahim and Varli 

G 

6s 0 

81 0 
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DIX VI. 

Depreciation. 
cent* /ter annum* 


7S 

S» 

Ss 

9* 

9S 

1 ( 
100 1 


6s j :♦ 

Depreciation, 















CHAPTER V, 


Railways, 
The Great 
Indian 
Peninsula 
Saitaay,^ 


COMMUNICATIONS AND TRADE, 

In connection with general schemes for railway-con- 
struction in India, formulated in 1843, G. T. Clark 
prepared plans fora line from Kurla to Thana, to be called 
“The Bombay Great Eastern Railway, ” The permanent 
way was to consist of wrought-iron rails, and the line 
across the salt-marshes at Sion was to be floated upon 
large hurdles formed of mangrove bushes, following the 
example of George Stephenson in the case of Chat Moss 
between Liverpool and Manchester. Passengers, cattle, 
sheep, etc,, were to he carried by two daily trains in each 
direction, all goods being conveyed by horse-traction. 
Eventually horse-agency was rejected in favour of loco- 
motives for all trains, which were not to exceed a speed 
of 10 miles an hour. This scheme was investigated by 
a special committee and by Mr. Henry Conybeare, ‘ 
and was finally approved by the citizens of Bombay at n 
public meeting in the Town Hall on April the igth, 1845, 
and an “ Inland Railway Association ” was formed 
“for the purpose of promoting enquiries into the appli- 
cability of railway communication to this side of India.’’ 
Meanwhile, through the energy of Mr. John Chapman 
and Messrs. White and Borrett, Solicitors of Whitehall 
Place, a company of English capitalists was formed for 
the same purpose in London under the title of the Great 
Indian Peninsula Company, with the famous Robert 
Stephenson as Consulting Engineer and the Honourable 
J, Stuart Wortley as chairman of the provisional com- 
mittee. In response to their suggestion , an influential 
committee was formed in Bombay in July 1845, to work 

^ This account of the railway is taken from a monograph by 
Mr. Frank J. Clark, entitled ■' The Great Indian Peninsula Rail- 
way under the Original Company’s Administration. A Retrospect," 
and printed for private circniation in August tgoo. 

• Mr. Conybeare was subsequently appointed Superintendent 
of Repairs to the Municipal Commissioners, a post appro-vimating 
to the modem Executive Engineer to the .Municipal Corporation, 
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in conjunction with tlie London committee, the Chairman 
being Mr. J. P. Willoughby, Chief Secretary to Govern- 
ment, and the Secretary Mr. A. S. Ayrton of the firm 
of Messrs. ^Ayrton and Walker, Solicitors,' and in 
August of the same year Mr. Chapman was despatched 
to Bombay to make enquiries on the spot. After the 
country up to and including the Ghats had been 
thoroughly examined by him and by Mes.srs. Clark and 
Conybeare, the Great Indian Peninsula Railway Com- 
pany was incorporated by an Act of the ist August, 1S49, 
the contract between the Directors of the East India 
Company and the Company being made on the 17th 
.August of the same year ^ On the 14th November 
Mr. J. J. Berkley was appointed Chief Resident Engineer, 
with Messrs. Kcr and Graham as and and 3rd Engineers, 
and Mr. William Walker {famous .as the .author of “Tom 
Cringle’s Jottings ”) as Storekeeper. They arrived in 
Bombay in February, 1S50, and devoted the following 
twelve months to a survey of the line to Thana and 
thence to Kalynn, together with a short br.anch to " the 
Port of Mahim " and early in 1851 a contract was made 
with an English firm for the construction of the line to 
Than<i .3 


' Tlie ordinary members of this commillce were R. W. 
Crawfbrd of Jlcssrs. Remington and Co. ; Colonel G R. jers-is. 
Chief Engineer J Curseiji Cowasji. J. I’,; S S. Dickenson: 
nomaniiH,\V.adia.J. 1’.; J. Smith of Messrs, \icol & Co.; J. H. 
Jackson: Vic.aii Melicrji ; II, If. Gfciss, Collector of Customs; 
J.agannath Sliankarsctl, J. P. ; C.apt.ain Saanson, Presidency 
Paymaster; Cur.sclji Jamsclji jeejeebhoy, J. P. : R* Spooner, 
Dc'putv Collector of Customs ; Dadahhoj Pcstnnji Wadia, J. P. : 
G. Fa'ric of Messrs. McVic-ar Burn S;Co. The Trustees acre 
P. W. LcGcyt, Senior Magislr.alc of Police ; Jcejceblioy D.vdabho> 
Mughana ; and B. Remington of Messrs. Remington & Co. 

“ The contract sl.slcd that the c.spilal should be ,£500, 000, 
providing that the comp.any might increase this amount to a 
million sterling in the event of its being able lo make ‘‘.my rail- 
way or r.ailw.ays of greater extent than a radw.ay to Callian 
(Kalvan, tj miles from Bontbay), rrV. :-an extemtion to the 
.Mnlsoi Ghat ” (situated between the Bhor and Thai Gh.ats). The 
line is c.allcd “The experimental line of railway (hrougliout 
the contract. 

= The first locomotive seen in India was one employed by 
these contractors for ballasting purposes. It was cliristcned the 
■ ‘ Falkland" in honour of tlie Governor of Bombay and commcncca 
running on IhoiSth February, 185J. ® 

ellcot upon the scepticism of the native population regarding t 
c.aliic of the railway. Sec Bomb.ay Oiiarlcrly Review of April, 1855. 
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On April the iGth, 1853, the first twenty-one miles of 
rail from Bombay to Thana were opened for traffic. 
The day was kept as a public holiday, and the Coin- 
mander-in-Chief placed the garrison band at the disposal 
of the Company and arranged for the firing of salutes.' 
This year also witnessed the registration of a second 
contract providing inter alia for the construction of a 
line " from Kalyan to Shawpoor " (now Asangaon, 54 
miles from Bombay). On the ist May 1854, the ex- 
tension to Kalyan was opened ; and towards the end of 
the year Mr. Berkley submitted a report in favour of the 
Thai Ghat incline for a trunk line towards Khandesh, 
and added in the following year a second report which 
advocated the construction of a locomotive incline over 
the Bhor Ghat. = New Year's day, 1S61, witnessed the 
opening of Ihe line to Kussarah at the foot of the Thai 
Ghat, the three termini at Nagpur, jubbulporc and 
Raichur being respectively reached on the soth February 
1S67, the 8th March, 2870, and the isl May, 1872. 

The opening of the Bhor Ghat incline took place on 
the 21st April, 1863, amid great rejoicing. Sir Bartle 
Frere, the Governor, was present and, recalling the 
words of Sir John Malcolm in 2S30, remarked .- — “ When 
1 first saw the Ghat some years later, tve were very 
proud in Bombay of our mail cart to Poona, the first 
and at that time, I believe, the only one running in 
India. But it was some years later before the road was 
generally used for wheeled carriages. I remember that 
we hardly met a single cart between Khandalla and 
Poona ; long droves of pack bullocks had still exclusive 
possession of the road ; and probably more carts now 
pass up and down the Ghat in a week than were then to 
be seen on it in a whole year. But the days of mail-cart 
and bullock-cart, as well as the brinjari pack bullocks, 
are now drawing to a close. " The Thai Ghat incline 
was opened in January, 1863. The subjoined table shoivs 


* BombayTiraes, April 1601,1853. 

- The records of the Sassoon AIccli.anic5 Institute contain 
two admirable lectures by Mr. Berkley on the magnificent feat of 
engineering performed on the Thai nnd Bhor Ghats. 
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the niagrniUicIe of the work accomplishct;! on (he two 
inclines : — 



Thai Ghat. 

Bhor Glial. 

Total Length of Incline ... 

9 miles, ^ chains. 

15 miles, 69 chains. 

Total Rise 

972 feet. 

1 S31 feet. 

Xiimber of Tunnels 

*3 

?5 

Longest Tunnel 

490 } ardb. 

457 jaids. 

Number of Viaducts ... 

Largest Vi.'icluct 

G 

\ 250 }*ards long. 

1 200 ft. high. 

S 

) tb8 yards long. 
MS')**-' high. " 

Total Cost 

55,12,217 

Rs. 1,05,00,297. 


The incalculable benefits conferred upon the couiUrj 
by the two main lines of the Great Indian Peninsula 
Railway were so quickly manifested lhaU e\cn before 
those lines were compleledt fresh raiUvajs were project- 
ed which have gradually been linked up to the Great 
Indian Peninsula system since 1871. For example, 
during- the famine of 1S77 the company played a leading 
part in the relief of distress ; and foi a portion ol the 
period Government exercised^ for the only lime in the 
history" of the company, the power icscrved to it of re- 
quiring the railway to carry traffic only .is directed by 
itself. 

On the jst January, 1SS5, an agreement was eulered 
into between the Bombay, Baroda & Central India 
Railway Company and the Great Indian Peninsula Rail- 
way Company for the interchange of coaching and goods 
slock. Each line also acquired pow'^er to run over the 
track of the other via Dadar Junction, so that the former 
company could send its goods trains direct to Carnac 
Bandar and the latter obtained the same privilege in 
respect of Colaba. Further it was mutually agreed 
that, if at any future date it appeared expedient in the 
interest of the public service to do so, a local passenger 
train service should be established between Bandora 
on the Bombay, Baroda & Central India Railway 
and the Victoria Terminus via Dadar Junction, 
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On the 1st July, 1900, the Secretary of State, in accor- 
dance with the terms of the contract of 1848, exercised his 
right of purchase ; and the railway passed from the hands 
of the company into those of Government, the purchase- 
price being ;£^34,859,2i7 payable by means of annuities ex- 
tending over a period of 48 years and 48 days. Further by 
virtue of indentures of 'the 21st December igoo between 
the Secretary of Stale and the Great Indian Peninsula and 
Indian Midland Railway Companies, the Great Indian Pe- 
ninsula Railw.Ty Company undertook to manage, maintain 
and work the two systems as one, thereby adding to the 
1,562 miles of their own line a further mileage of 1,239. 

When the construction of the line wa.s commenced the 
Chief Engineer’s office was situated in the Bombay Green 
(now Elphinstone Circle), being subsequently transferred 
to Mount Castle in Victoria Road, Mazagon.* About 1863 
it was located in a lane leading off Grant road, and was 
again moved in i 865 to Byculla Villa, now the G. I. P. 
Railway Infirmary. During this period the Agent’s and 
Accountant's offices were housed in Shankarsett’s bunga- 
low, opposite the Synagogue at Byculla. In 1869 the 
Chief Engineer’s office was moved to the building in 
Church Gate street, known as fhe old B. B. & C. 1 . Rail- 
way offices, while the Agent’s and Accountant’s offices 
were accommodated for a short time in the present Tem- 
ple Bar Hotel, facing the King’s Equestrian Statue. In 
1870 all three offices were removed to Messrs. Reming- 
ton & Co.’s building in Elphinstone Circle, The Traffic 
offices had been located from the commencement in the 
old station buildings at the Bori Bandar ; while the head- 
quarters of the Locomotive department were at Byculla 
in the building now "bccupied by the Telegraph Superin- 
tendent, being eventually removed to Parel in June, 1882. 
Finally in 1886 all the offices, except those of the Loco- 
motive department, were transferred to the splendid build- 
ing at Bori Bandar known as the Victoria Terminus." 
The Company’s workshops at Parel were opened in 1879. 

" This house is now called Victoria Hall and was occupied by 
the late Jlr. Alexander Mackenzie of the Byculla Saw Mills, 

" For history and demils of Victoria Tcraiiniis, see Places and 
Objects of Interest. 
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The following table shows the earnings of the Com- 
pany at quinquennial internals since 1854 ■ — 

{/;; ihousmids\ 000s omi/lcd.) 


Yc.ir. 


— 

Year. 




Us. 

Rs. 


RS. 

Us. 

1854 

2.28 

‘»03 

18S4 

3..t6.5<> 

h0o,42 

iS.sg 

18,13 

a.92 

18S9 

3.70.69 

1,80.09 

tS6j 

71»<30 

>9»44 

1894 

3.6.'.74 

1.63.83 

1869 

1,38,01 

.32.97 

1899 ... 

3,48,09 

1.59.44 

1S74 

2,01,66 

82.3; 

1904 

4,82,41 

2.41.8a 

1S79 

SiSs.tS 

r,0f,90 

<908 .. 

4,68,33 

1,76,86 


The total receipts and net earnings of tlic companj 
in 1908 amounted to Rs. 4,68,32,971 and Rs. 1,76,80,213 
respectively. The most prosperous year «as 1S91, 
when the total receipts amounted to 452 lakhs, and 
the net earning.s to about 234 lakhs. In the same year 
the highest tonnage of up traffic only, dealt uith in a 
single day at Bombay, was 11,260 tons ; while the daily 
average for the first six months of the year was 5,638 tons. 

The total mileage of the line at the time of its transfer 
to Government in tgoo and at the present date (1008I 
is shown hereunder . 


1 


Double 

I.inc. 

I.mf, 

Stdirc. 

l«ul. 


Lint.*. 1 Line ^ 

Toinl. 

i 

0, !• P. Uailwny*.. 

1. M. Unihvay 

Miles. 

463 

Miles. 

S 26 

- 

Miles. 

361 

Miles. 
2,01 1 


1 

Miles. [Miles. Miles. 

577 j ^ 3 ' \ 3^4 
... 810 1 141 

.Miles 

2,299 


A.-D. C. Railway . 

*.* 


... 

... 

0 

... 126 32 


1 

Stale Linc^ work* 
ed by the Cent* 
pjiny 


203 

•3 

226 


... 1 474 1 54 

528 


In 1870 through communication was established with 
Calcutta, and in 1871 with Madras, which led to a large 
increase in both passenger and goods traffic. From iSSo 
onwards the goods traffic has steadily expanded, owing 
in large measure to the rapid growth of the European 
factory system in Bombay and the consequently increas- 
ed traffic in cotton. The quantity of cotton imported 
into Bombay by the railway has been more than trebled 
since 1S80, the quantity carried in 1905 amounting to 
















noMnw cm* aszj:rri:i:«. 


3 ^^ 

33g,o.|7 tDii.s ns conipni-cd with Sp,i 15 tons in 1S80. Tho 
i'cncral incrcnse in the iroodH tralhe is also largelj attri- 
butable to larger exports from Bombay of grain atd 
oilseeds, while tho railway has carried out of Bomb.ij to 
other parts of India an ever-increasing quantity of piece- 
goods, twist, yjirn, and European machinery. A great 
reduction in the rates of fares since 1871 lias been the 
chief cause of the increased passcnger-tranic ; for whoreiis 
in 1871 the rates for i.st class, end class, 3rd clas.s by 
mail-trains, and 3rd class by ordinary trains, were respec- 
tively anuas, 9 pies, q pies, and 2^ pies per mile, in 
rgoS they stood respectively at one anna, 6 pics, 3 pies 
and 2 j pics per mile for the first 30 miles and 2 pics per 
mile over 50 miles, For local trains the 3rd class fare 
is calculated at eij pies per mile. 

The subjoined table gives the average number of pa."-- 
sengers conveyed and the average tonnage of goods 
carried to and from Bombay City from 1870 to 1908 — 


Xutnbcr 

i8;o. 

iSSo. 

.iS^o. 

7900 

190S. 

Of pn*iiicnscr> booUed 
to nod from Mationb 
m Bombay City, 

riS<i;. 42 r 


7 > 795**54 

■4,383,703 

■5^79.854 

Of pas&cni'crsi booked 
to stations in Boni' 
bay Cliv. 


i,ioS ,653 

3 i^ 7 *)* 49 ^ 

1 

7,647,4=8 

Of Tons of goods 
booked tn and from 
stations in Bombar 
City. 

So!!.:'! 


i, 56 i,P 4 

>,077,087 

1.805007 

Of Tons of goods 
booked to stations 
it) Bombay City. 

jr:,ga5 

5 ® 7 . 0'3 

938.45s 

718,810 

I, 247 , /II 


An increase of passenger traihe is likewise noticeable 
between the city and its suburbs. Excluding the terminus 
the railway possesses nine stations within the limits of 
Bombay island, namely (t) Masjid, which is close to the 
native business-quarter and from which a branch line runs 
to Carnac bander and the docks, (2) Mazagon, (3) Byculla, 
(4) and (5) Chinchpughli and Currey Road, which feed the 
industrial centre of the island, (6) Parel, (7) Dadar Junc- 
tion, (8) Matunga and (9) Sion. Between all these stations 
a very largo number of persons daily travel ; but perhaps- 
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the most noticeaWe increase is between the terminus and 
suburban places outside the island. The difficulty of ob- 
taining house-accommodation within the city has of late 
years become so acute that many persons have built, and 
are still building, houses in the northern portion of the 
island or are seeking accommodation at places as far dis- 
tant as Kalyan (33 miles). To meet this outward move- 
ment, the railway has arranged an excellent local train- 
service, which during the last nine years has been increased 
by roughly 13 extra trains a day, and to further the com- 
fort of passengers the old-fashioned four-wheel coaches, 
as in the case of the mail and express trains, have been 
replaced by modern bogie-carriages and vestibule-cars. 

The following table shows the number of passengers 
daily conveyed between Victoria terminus and Dadar, 
Sion, Thana and Kalyan since 1S70 : — 


Retween Xmnber of Daily Passengers. 


Station. 

' station. 

iliyo 

rSSo 

1 1890 

IpDO 

1908 


r 

1 

Dadar ... 37 1 

1 

672 

1 . 39 ' 

1,142 

Victoria ter- 


Sion ... * 



-5 

221 

+77 

441 

minus. ^ 


Thana 

>. iCo 

^-’3 

966 

1,416 

'. 3(6 

1 


K.alyan 

1 

.. 71 j 

ss 

582 

9'9 

1,05 1 


Total .. 

.. 26S j 

3 bS j 

' ^.441 1 

1 

+ .203 

4,oro 


In several matters other than the anichoration ot the 
comfort and convenience of the travelling public has 
the Great Indian Peninsula Railway Company evinced a 
spirit of progress. -Among these may be mentioned the 
Introduction during recent years of special trains which 
daily convey the sweepings and garbage of the city to 
Chembur, situated about ten miles aw.iy. These trains 
run twice daiiy from the Malialakshmi station on the 
Bombay, Baroda and Central India Railway, tr.-iversc 
the Great Indian Peninsul.a line at Dadar Junction, and 
branch off to Chembur from Kurla, the first station out- 
side the limits of Bombay. 







TheBomlny, 
Banda and 
Ctnirallndia 
/faiVany.' 
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The total mimber of employes, both European and 
Native, amount!, to 70,000. For the benefit of its 
staff, the Company established it Provident Fund in 1867 
and a Mutual Assurance Fund in 1870, both of which arc 
in a flourishing' condition. Three times only during the 
history of the Railway have strikes taken place in con* 
sequence of actual or fancied grievances ; the first 
being the guards’ strike of January, 1897, which was due 
to the withdrawal, on the score of economy, of perqui- 
sitc.s of long standing, and which practically put a stop 
to all iraflic for three days; the second being the 
signallers’ strike of May, 1S99, which was generally 
regarded as the outcome of semi-political intrigue ; 
and the third a strike of the native staff of the railway 
workshops in January igo8, for increased pay. 
Taken ns a whole, the Grc.at Indian Peninsula Railway 
presents the spectacle of a huge and in many respects 
remarkable organization. For in addition to what may 
be considered the ordinary work of a railway, namely, 
the running of trains, the up-keep of the line and 
rolling-stock, and the close supervision of crop-pro- 
spects and commercial phenomena, it maintains a tele- 
graph department and an efficient volunteer corps. It 
largely supplies its own police and maintains a large 
medical staff with numerous hospitals and dispensaries ; 
while it also provides chaplains at large stations, and 
has opened many primary schools for the children of its 
employes, together with well-equipped institutes and 
recreation-grounds and a large circulating library. It 
has indeed successfully lived up to its motto of Jlrh- 
mn Ease. 

The Bombay, Baroda and Central India Railway Com- 
pany was incorporated by an Act of Parliament, dated and 
July 1855, and on the aist November in that year con- 
cluded with the East India Company a contract for the 
construction of a line of railway from Surat to Baroda 
and Ahmedabad. On the and February 1859 a further 
contract witli the Secretary of State for India was 
entered into for the construction of a line southwards 


‘ This account was contributed by the Agent, B. B. and C. I. 
Railway. 
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(rom Surat to Bombay. The extensioo of the Hue from 
Ahmedabad to Viramgaum and Wadhwan was provided 
for in a contract, dated 17th November 1871, and the 
construction of .1 branch line from Anand to Dakor and 
the extension thereof to Sevalia and Godhra were 
provided for in a contract of the 14th May 1886. 

The contracts were current for a period of 99 years 
from 1853 ; but Government had the option of determin- 
ing the contracts by purchase after the expiry of 25 or 
50 years of the term, /.c., in iSSo or 1905 at the mean 
market value of the shares during the three preceding 
years, possession being taken of the railway at the halt- 
yearly day next but one following the notice. Go\er,i- 
ment did not exercise their right to determine the con- 
tracts until the year 19051 when after taking possessioi 
of the line they entrusted its working to a new Companj 
on the following terms : — 

(i) That the Company shall be reconstituted with a 

capital of ;^2,ooo,ooo on which interest at 
3 per cent, shall be guaranteed, and whict' 
shall be repayable at par at the end of th. 
contract. Capital stock to this amount was to 
be accepted by the Company in lieu ot 
jfa, 000,000 of the purchase price payable by 
the Secretary of State under existing con- 
tracts on acquiring the line. 

(ii] That funds required for capital expenditure 

after the date of reconstitution shall be pro- 
vided at the Secretary of State's option, either 
by him at such rate of interest as may be 
agreed upon between him and the Compant , 
or by the issue of further capital stock, of 
debenture stock, or of debenture bonds on 
such terms as may be sanctioned by him. 

(iii) That the Company shall take over the working 

of the present Company's broad-gauge lines, 
together with the present contracts of the 
subsidiary broad-gauge lines now worked by 
the Company. 

(iv) That, until the Nagda-Muttra line is open, or 

till such subsequent time as lhe_ Secretary of 
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Slate may dclerminc, il shall also nork tin 
Rajpulnna-Malu'ii and other metrc-gang;c linos 
now worked by the present Company. 

(v) That, in addition to the 3 per cent, above men- 

_ lioned, the Compauv 

Cnnipanvtorcci'hi'— , „ . , 

i/iotit ot surplus over shall receive t/iDlh 
f«) .111(1 ( 4 ) lip Ip iiic {reducible a.s shown 
Aiiunml itectssarr to pro- - \ f..t 

vide J per eent: on tlie '"“fgtl') of the 

Coiiipniiy’s Capital. excess of the net earn- 
1/151I1 of aiir further . *r .i tj u . 
■■iirplus mcr (n) nml (4). *''Ss of the hpinb.a\, 

Baroda and Cciitr.'il 
Indiii and Rajputaiia-Malwa lines (cxchisivo 
of lines worked for Native States or other 


Comptuiics) os’cr («) 200 lakhs a year, and ( 4 ) 
the interest chartfcs in respect of additional 
capital provided after purcliase ; and that, if 
the Rajputaiw-Mahva line is taken away, the 
same conditions siial! hold, except 'that the 
earnings of that line shall be omitted from the 
calciilalioii, and that 70 lakhs shall be sub- 
stituted for 200 lakits. 

(vi) That for the three years ending 190S, the Secre- 

tary of Slate guarantees that the siipplcmeatal 
dividend in excess of 3 per cent, shall not he 
less than {. per cent. 

(vii) That when the Nagda-Muttra and Sind-Bomb.iy 

lines arc built, if it is desired to cntru.st the 
working of cither or both these lines to the 
Company, special arrangements shall be made 
with the Company for the purpose. 

(viii) That the Icmi of the contract shall he for 23 
years, and thereafter sh.all be terminable at 
intcrv.als of 5 years, on 12 months’ notice on 
either side. 

The Bombay, Haroda and Central India Railw.ay 
proper extends from Bombay to Wadhwan and runs 
nearly due north from Bombay, skirting the coast for 
iibout 200 miles of its length. After Ie,aving Ahmedabad, 
the line runs nearly due west to Viramgani, .-ifter which 
it curves south-west to Wadhwan, where it connects with 
the Bhavnagar-Gondal, the Morvi, and the Dhrangadia 
railways. The Railway has three branches, vk., from 
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Viramgain to Kliaraghoda (on the Rami of Cutch), 
22'i2 miles (known as the Patri Branch) ; from Anand 
to Godhra, 49-21 miles (known as the Godhra Branch] ; 
and from Baroda to Godhra 4,'5*67 miles (known as the 
Baroda-Godhra Chord;. The Patri Branch was con- 
structed by the Bomb-ay, Baroda ft Central India Railway 
Company from State funds. 

The whole of the line w.ns originally constructed on 
the broad-gauge (s'-G"), but the section from \’iramgam 
to Wadhwan w.as converted to the metre-gauge (s'-sJ") 
in the year igoi, in order to provide through communi- 
cation on the metre-gauge between Rajpulana and 
Kathiawar. 

The work of constructing the Bombay, Baroda & 
Central India Railway was commenced in May 1856, and 
the 8rsl section from Amroli to .Ankleshw.ir, 28} .niles, 
was opened in February 1S60. In January 1861, 43J 
miles were opened from Baroda to the south, and, before 
the end of the year, communication between Bulsnr and 
Baroda (123 miles) was established. This line was not 
connected with Bombay until November 1864, when 
the main line to Ahmadabad m.ay be said to have been 
completed. The whole line from Bombay (Colaba) to 
Wadhwan was opened throughout in 1S72. The Raj- 
putana-31.alwa Railw.ay, ctfects a junction with the Bom- 
b.iy, Baroda S:Ccnlr:il India Railway at Ahmadabad, and 
the Mehsana-Viramgam metre-gauge line effects a junc- 
tion at Viramgam. The Patri-Godhra Branches and the 
Baroda-Godhra Chord wore opened throughout their 
entire lengths in M:iy 1S73, February 1882, and February 
1904, respectively. 

The open mileage amounts to 504-35 miles, uhich 
may be divided into 389-35 miles of main line and 115 
miles of branches. 251-90 miles .are double line.' The 
mean-mileage of the railway for successive decades 
from 1865 to 1905 was 420*13, 445'8i, 460-90 and 469*68, 
respectively. The capital oull.ay per open mile for the 
same periods ivas approxim.ately in thousands of 
rupees: — 191, 191^, 207 and 246, while the net earnings 

' For details of construction, see Administration Report of the 
B. B. Si C. r. Railway for 1904. 

=3 
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per mile per week were Rs, 130, Rs. 2*3, Rs. 353 anii 
Rs. 360. Commenciflg with the second half ot 1869 the 
number of passengers carried was 969,759, the earnings 
therefrom being a little more than 9 lakhs, and the 
number increased steadily until the total for a period 
of 6 } years ending in 1875 amounted to 22,209,254 
representing earnings of nearly 142 lakhs. During the 
following decade the number of passengers rose to 
74,640,990; between 1885 and 1895 to 139,741,431 ; and 
between 1895 i7'iSi2,25o. 


The following table shows the tonnage of goods 
carried and receipts therefrom at different periods 
between 1873 and 1908 : — 


Period. 

Tonnage. 

Receipts. 




Rs. 

years ending 187; 

1,980,563 

2.09, 45.151 

10 „ 

„ 1885 ... 

8 , 6 iSp 7 S 2 

6 .iS ,;'.'47 

10 „ 

1. ‘893 

* 13.816.855 

937.46.944 

10 „ 

„ 1905 

17,986,338 

'0,95.83.998 

3 n 

„ 1908 .. 

7,341,781 

37 . 5 ’ 8,865 


The following statement shows the earnings of the 
Company at quinquennial intervals since 1S80 : — 


Year. 

Mileage. 

HVRMVCSnUXHS OP RUPEES* 

Cro^s. 

Net. 

1880 ... t.« 

444 

■Hj 

47 

188^ ... 

461 


74 

1890 •*« 

461 


74 

1895 *** *'* 

461 



1900 «•« *<• 

461 



1905 

504 



1908 §m «.• 

504 

■Hi 



Considerable changes in the rates for the conveyance 
of passengers and goods have been made since the 
Company first commenced work." Up to the end of 1868 
the ist class fares were 18 to 15 pies per mile ; and class, 
9 to 7 pies per mile ; 3rd class, 4 pies per mile ; and 4th 
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class (by other than mail trains) 3 pies per mile. Altera- 
tions were made in 187S and 1888, and finally in 1907 
the following reduced .scale of p.issenger fares was 
adopted 

Class. Rate per mile. 


ISt 

12 pics. 

2nd ... 

6 pies. 

Intcrmedinlc ... 

3 pics for first 300 miles 


and thereafter s pics. 

3rd 

2} pics for 200 mtleSf and 


thereafter ij pies. 


The charges for goods were those in general use in 
Western India upto the year 1880, when a reduction 
was introduced. Three years later a sliding scale 
applicable to both gauges was framed for grain and 
seeds, and on the occasion of the three famines, which 
occurred between i8go and 1905, special rates were 
adopted to afford relief. Finally in 1906 a further 
reduction for both ordinary goods and goods of a special 
class was brought into force on the Company’s system 
and on the Rajputana-Malwa railw.Ty. 

The average number of passengers conveyed and the 
average tonnage of goods carried to and from Bombay 
City from 1885 to 1908 arc shown in ihe following 
table : — 


Jiookfil 
from •iiatipn’* in' 
JJombaj'Cily— I 
1st hair ..I 
and 

to stTtions in 
Bombay City~ ! 
ist half 
jnd hnif.. 

Ton^of Kood'ibookr 
ed from stnlions] 
in Oomtiny Ciu*- 
jst hnU • , 
>nd half,. 

Tons of poods |joclc*j 
cd to stations in| 
Bombay Cil)~ . 
ist half 
and iinlfc 



iSjo 


intKi 

.... 

190S. 

a 

=. 71 -'. 4 >S 

sJ(Ss,S8z 

-,015.019^ 


4.^55,695 

s,o8i,i6S 





t. 4 ‘’ 5 .‘ 9 t 


a 

a 


tl 476.^1? 

4i!76,77S 


0 

a 



4 ,: 7 i.y >4 



i'jijltat 


« 7 S. 40 t 

aSjRnj 





'55.83'i 

■ 77.<*9 



0 


i;8,C3^ 

49^1705 


tt 



i.SS.biS 

jS’.sIxi 


a 

b 


Slnlistics not availablo. 

Bor stations Iictwccn Coinba and Grant I^ao» 

For stations Carnne Bridpe, Colaba and Grant Kono, 



m Pori 
Trmi RniU 
a»n/. 
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The Rnihvay has icn stations within the limits of 
Bombay island ctcchisirc of the terminus (Colaba)/ ni., 
(i) Church Gate, (e) Marine Lines, (3) Citarni Roail, 
(4) Grant Road, (j) Mahalusmi, (6) Lower Parcl, (7) 
Elphinstonc Road, (8) Oadar, (g) Matunga Road and (to) 
Mahini. Between these stations, a very large number of 
persons travel daily to their respective places of busi- 
ness, &:c., and to suit their convenience, a great mam 
tniins arc run cvciy day between Colaba and Mahim at 
short intervals of time and at shorter intervals before 
and after business hours. The Railway has running 
powers over the Great Indian Peninsula Railway Com- 
pany's system from Radar Junction .to Carnac Bridge 
(3‘39 miles) for goods trains only. 

The Bomb, ay, Baroda and Central India Railway 
Company has workshops at Parcl in Bombay city and 
•at Ajmer, manned by a large number of operatives who 
arc employed In fitting up locomotives, building carriages 
and wagons and carrying out general repairs. The 
metre-gauge cnrriagc.s for the royal I min, on the 
occasion of the visit to India in igo5>o& of T. R li, the 
Prince and Princess of Wales, were made at Ajmer. 
The total number of European and Native employes 
of the Company is 16,830. A provident fund, which is 
on a sound financial footing, was established for their 
benefit in 1S72. The railw,-iy maintains a medical depart- 
ment, with a Chief Medical Officer in Bomb,ay and two 
medical officers at Bandikui and Mount Abu, aided by a 
large staff of European and Native assistant surgeons 
and hospital assistants. It also supports a telegraph 
department and a corps of volunteers and has provided 
day schools for the children of its empinyis. Children 
whose parent.s arc obliged to send them to schools other 
than railway schools are allowed a grant towards the 
expenses of their cduc.'ilion. Institutes, to which arc at- 
tached libraries and recreation-grounds, are maintained 
at most of the larger stations on the Company's system. 
This scheme was first proposed by the Port Trustees in 
1894. It originated in the difficulties experienced owing 

> Colnba Station was opened on Ctli .4pril 1896. 
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to the extremely defective arrangements for connections 
between the railway lines and the dock berths. The 
G. I. P. Railway goods terminus at Wadi Bunder immedi- 
ately contiguous to the docks is aligned at right angles to 
the lines of sidings serving the dock berths ; the B. B. & 
C. I. terminus is on the other side of the Frere road and 
can connect with the dock berths only by running over a 
portion of the G. I. P. Railway. Goods intended for ex- 
port, brought by either line, have to be first carted from 
the goods terminus to the owner's godown, then un- 
loaded and thereafter re-loaded and carted to the dock 
berths, a process involving the expense of double hand- 
ling, which constitutes a permanent and not inconsider- 
able charge on the trade. In the case of cotton the rail- 
borne inward traffic by both lines is carried to Colaba, 
whence it has to be conveyed to the docks by cart 
or lighter or to the mills by cart. It was argued 
that this state of things could be entirely obviated 
by the construction of a new branch railway taking 
off from the G. I. P. Railway at Sion on the north of 
the island with a subsidiary branch, taking off from 
the B. B. & C. I. Railway at Mahim ; that this branch 
would, for a considerable part of its length, be on Port 
Trust land and would run along the whole of the fore- 
■shore and through the existing docks and the future 
extension thereof parallel to, instead of at right angles 
to, the majority of the loading berths, and that by locat- 
ing a new goods depot on this line with sheds and 
storage space to be rented to merchants, into which pro- 
duce for export could be unloaded direct from the rail- 
way wagons and thereafter reloaded into trucks and 
railed to the dock berths for shipment, the expense and 
loss involved in double handling and a large part of the 
cost of cartage would be saved. The depots would also 
hold a more central position with reference to the 
industrial area. The project in the first instance met 
with some opposition, and in igoo it was referred to 
a Commission for enquiry. This Commission considered 
that the necessity for the line was established, and their 
recommendation was accepted by the Government of 
India and Secretary of State. 
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The line is now in course of construction. It is in two 
sections— of which the first is “ The G. I. P. Railwaj 
Harbour Branch” line extending from Kurla to the 
Mazagon depot with a chord connection to the B. B. i 
C. I. Railway, a total length of 8‘i3 miles of double 
line on the 5'-6" gauge, which is being made at the 
expense of, and is to be worked by, the G. I. P, Railwa) 
Company. The Port Trust section extends from the 
Mazagon depflt to the docks, a length of 3 miles. It 
involves the purchase of private properties for a length 
of about i mile, which intervene between the docks and 
the Trustees’ properties to the north. 

When finished, the line will offer suitable accommoda- 
tion for the increasing trade of the port by affording 
greater facilities for the convenient shipment of produce. 
It will also develop a most important suburb and make 
considerable areas of land available for residential 
and other purposes which now lie unoccupied for want 
of easy means of communication with the business 
parts of the city, and will thus assist in relieving 
the congestion of population in the city of Bombay. 
As part of these proposals the G. I. P. Railway goods 
yard at Wadi Bandar is to be entirely remodelled. The 
portion cast of the Frerc road will be made over to the 
Trustees, in exchange for a certain area west of that 
road for remodelling the yard and for certain land to be 
provided by them fora raihvaystores yard by further rccka- 
mations of the foreshore between Mazagon and Sowri. 

C^muni Tramway was originally projected in 

^ ommunica Messrs. Stearns and Kittrcdge, on llif joint- 

stock principle, and articles of agreement betivoeii the 
Municipality and the grantcc.s were duly executed in 
February 1865. But like many, other .schemes devised 
for the improvement of the city that of the tramwiiy had 
to be shelved owing to the financial difllciillic.s which 
had overtaken Bombay. In October 1870 the proposal 
for a horse-tramway was revived by Messrs, Stearns, 
Hobart and Co. who offered to form a company with 
sufiicient capital to carry out the concession made to 
them in iSfij, but as if appeared that lh.1t agreement had 
been entered into by the then Municipal Commissioners 
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vUra viivs llic whole question w.ts submitted to the 
Bench of Justices, a select committee of which body 
recommended that tramways should be laid down, 
if possible by the Municipality. Jiessrs. Lawrence and 
Company and one or two other persons entered the field 
as competitors, and oflerod to undertake the laying .and 
working: of the tracks ; but at a meeting of the 
Corporation, held in April 1S72, it was decided to 
advertise for tenders in the local and London papers. 
Eventually the tender of the oriftinat promoters of the 
scheme was accepted and on the 6lh March 1873 sanction 
wiis given to a contract with Messrs. Stearns and Kitt- 
redge, the principal conditions of which uerc that the 
agreement should remain in force for twenty-one year', 
from the tath March 1873, at the end of which period 
the Municipality would have the right of purchasing the 
whole concern, on p.iying the grantees the bona fide 
value, plus compen.sation for good will and so forth, 
equal to St years' purchase, calculated on the average 
profits of the previous three years. The agreement was 
renewed by the Municipality in 1894. For these valuable 
concessions the Company paid a rental of R-.. 3,000 per 
mile for double and Rs. 2,000 per mile for single tracks, 
The administrative offices of the Company and the 
principal stables were at Colaba, and another large 
st.ablc w;ts m.aintaiacd at Byculla, oppo.sile the \'ictoria 
Gardens. The number of horses owned by the Company 
was nearly 900. 

•At the outset it was found impossible to gel the capital 
of the Company subscribed in Bombay and it was ulti- 
mately obtained from :i New York syndicate. For a 
period of ten years the Company paid no dividends, it.s 
profits being sunk in the extension of the property ; but 
at the end of that period the Company was reconstructed 
with an -expanded capital, the shareholders receiving 
shares and debentures in the new Company on terms 
which compensated them for the profits they bad foregone. 
In 1S99 the Company applied to the Municipality for 
permission to electrify the tramumy. This was refused 
pending the advent of the next option of Municipal 
purchase which did not arise until March root. The Com- 
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pany hawng declined to accept the terms, in substitution 
of its original concession, upon which alone the Corpora- 
tion expressed its willingness to leave it in possession 
of the tramways, the Municipality served it with a notice 
of its intention to buy it out. Upon this notice a lengthy 
litigation arose between the Municipal Corporation anil 
the Company which was eventuaily settled by mutual 
agreement in 1905. The old Company which had for 
some time been paying dividends at the rate of 12% re- 
ceived a sum of ;iJ656,ooo for its property and goodwill. 

The new Company under the name of the Bombay 
Electric Supply and Tramw'ays Company promoted by 
the new concessionaires, and registered in London, 
started its career on the and of August 1905, The en- 
terprise as thus remodelled combines electric traction 
with electric light and power supply. The capital of the 
new concern is ;5t,950,ooo, divided into ;^6oo,ooo 
of 4{f% debentures, £\io,ooo second debentures, 
;56oo,ooo 6 % preference shares, and ;^6oo,ooo of ordi- 
nary shares. Continuous electric supply was commenced 
by the Company in November 1905, and the first electric 
cars were put upon the road in May igoy. The line lin.>> 
at present (igog) been extended to cover ao miles of 
street, all of which is operated by. the trolley overhead 
.system of electrical propulsion. i6a cars arc to be 
placed upon this mileage of which 100 cars are run on 
two bogie trucks, and 6a cars on a single truck. The 
former provide seating accommodation for 5a passengers, 
.and the latter for 3a passengers. It is a condition of the 
Concession that on the 17I miles of track acquired from 
the old Company n uniform fare of one iinn.'i from any one 
point to any other point shall be maintained. In 1906 
the Company carried some twenty-five million passen- 
gers. The Company’s power house is situated at Wadi 
Bandar and it has several sub-slnlions for converting 
purposes, the most important of which is located in 
Princess street. The number of electrical units sold for 
lighting and power purposes in ipoS w,is 5,463.630. 

Under the concession granted to the Company by the 
Municipiility the latter ha.s the option of purchasing the 
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undertaking: at the end of 42 years on payment of the 
then bona-fidc value of the property, regard being had to 
purposes to which it has been adapted with an addition 
of Rs. 40,00,000 for the goodwill ; a second option of 
purchase on eypiration of 56 years when the goodwill is 
reduced to Rs. 20,00,000 and a further option of 
purchase at the end of 63 years without any payment for 
goodwill. Jf the right of purchase be not exercised at 
the end of 63 years it in, ay be exercised at the end of any 
.subsequent period of 7 years. The Company pays to 
the JIunicipality track rent at the rate of Rs. 3,000 
(three thousand) per annum per mile of double track and 
Rs. 2,000 (two thousand) per annum per mile of single 
track in respect of the tramways taken over from the 
old Bombay Tramway Company. In respect of any 
extensions of the old track the Municipal rent is reduced 
by 50 per cent. 

Thc,ro;ids and streets of Bombay .it the commence- Roads, 
mont of the 19th century were for the most part ex- 
tremely narrow and were constantly being encroached 
upon by Itou.se-owners. This led in 1.S06 to the 
issue of a Govcrnnicnt order in which the Governor-in- 
Council directed that Parcl road and Breach Candy 
road (Girganm road) should be gradually widened to 
.sixty feet, .Sheik Menton and Dongri streets to forty feet 
and all other public streets to 30 feet. .-Vll roads branch- 
ing off tlic Parcl and Breach Cand) roads were to be 
forty feet wide and at! cross streets were to be not less 
than twenty feet wide.' This order was followed six 
years later by Rule, Ordinance and Regulation III ot 1812, 
which pointed out that the roads ihrougboul the island 
and the streets, lanes and passages within the Fort 
were " extremely narrow and incommodious for carriages 
and passengers,” and ordered (Article I) that “the main 
street through the bazaar should be enlarged to the 
breadth of 40 feet from house to house; Moody’s street 
should be enlarged to the breadth of 35 i Bor.i s 
street shall be enlarged to the breadth of 25 feet ; .and 
all cross streets within the Fort should be ol the breadth 


’ Ronibay Courier, J4II1 October, 1807. 
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of 1 6 feet.’'* Aniclc f] bill down that all the streets 
comprised in the area of the great fire of 1803 shotiM be 
60 feet wide ; while Article III enacted that " the great 
roads through the island) commonly called the Parcl roail 
and nrcach Candy road respectively, shall be enlarged to 
the breadth of Oo feet each, and that the roads or streets 
commonly called Sheik Memon and Dungaree shall be in 
like manner enlarged to the breadth of 40 feet each, and 
that nil other principal streets without tlic walls of the 
Fort and within the island of Bomb.ay be made of the 
breadth of 30 feet ; that all roads branching from either 
of the greater roads aforesaid be made of the breadth of 
•]o feet, and all lanes, cross streets and passages, now 
hereafter to be made without the said walls, be of the 
brendtii of 20 feet clear from house to house, and not 
less."’ 

These orders were apparently productive of good ; 
for iMajor-Gencral Sir John Maieolm writing of Bombay 
between 1827 and tS.to remarked that admirable roads 
iiad been formed throughont the island of Bombay, 
the streets of the native town liad been widened and n 
communication by a causew.ay with Snisette much 
increased in width, lie further referred to “ an cNCCIIeni 
road made to Malabar Point, the temporary bungalows 
at which have been made permanent, so as to afford 
cxccllciU accommodation for the Governor." r Another 
new road constructed about this date was one to Sewn', 
which was much frequented as a country drive.* The 
main tlioroughfarcs were also kept in good condition 
and were described in 1832 ns “ beautifully macada- 
mwcd''r and in 1838 as “watered, tolerably lighted, 

* Ronibay Rrgulalions 1799-1816, pp. JS3. 

3 In 1838 B special otiicer .styled Surveiorof Roads was .ippoint- 
cd. Before this, Uic olTiee was combined with that of the Superin- 
tendent of Police, and Government paid part of the c.spensc5 of tlie 
repairs of roads. In 1SO9 Goieniraent advanced the Board 
Rs, iS|000 tor repairs of rend. 

* The Government of India by Malcolm, iBy,-). The construc- 
tion of n road to Malabar Point enabled the Governor to make 
over his old residence in the Fort, which had not been regularly 
used for many years, to the Sccrctaiics to Government. 

* Bombay Courier, 12th March, 1825. 

' Hall’s Voyages, p. 7 - ■ 
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oloun, and void of all offence."' On the ist October 1839 
tirant road "from the ohclish to tlie {larden-houjiC of 
Jagannalli Shankar Sett at Girjjauni " wa.*. thrown open 
to the public, and w.as described as requiring,’’ a parapet- 
wall on either side owing- to its great elevation above 
the adjoining lands.’ As the population increased and 
the town espanded the public vicn* regarding the suit- 
ability of the island’s communications underwent altera- 
tion. The streets in the native town were described in 
1S43 as “very narrow,"' and the road along thelincofthe 
picsenl Rampart and Hornby roads, which was regarded 
in iSjO as a fashionahic thoroughfare, would rank 
in these days as “ little better than a narrow lane.” ' 
The decade 1S60 to 1S70 marks the point at which the 
broad modern thoroughfares of the isl.md were planned 
and commenced. An “ eastern houlesard " from Mlphin- 
stoiie Circle to Ila/aar Gale juid a h’oras road from 
the Victoria Gardens to M.ihal.ikshmi were completed in 
iSGS; .Apollo street was widened .ind .1 hundred-foot 
load from liazaar Gate to the native town was com- 
menced in the same year : a new road Irom llabula Tank 
!<' tiic Klplrin.slons* Ocerhridge, the Jj’clhisis road, tiilder 
street and severtd other well known thoroughfare, 
were completed about the same date. In all some 35 big 
toads- were either newly coiisiructed or eonv cried from 
old narrow tracks during the ten ve.irs .ibove-mcntioned, 
and many ofthes'e were b'o feet in wi.lth and were pro- 
vided with broad footpaths bordered with trees. Uipon 
toad, I'crglisson road and a widened liiiganm road 
w-ere under construction in 1S84-S3. 

In 1SS7 the tnlJiI milotige of the roads in charge of 
the Municipality was 130.* miles, which rose to 147,' 
miles in 1897 and is now (1907) 130I miles. .Since 
tile establishment in 189.S of the Cilj Improvement 
Trust, one of the duties ol which is to open new- roads 

’ Posl.aas’ WVstrrri India, p. 75. 1 . 

-- Itondiay Tiiia-s, Ociobi-r U)lli, tb-jo, 

‘ \'oi> Orlicli’s Travi-ls, I. 

‘ Times of India, iMh Oclolicr loot. 

'- Acomplclo tisl oflhrsi- roads is given ir, ‘Olaclenn's CuiiJc 10 
noiiib.ay'’(rcvisi-il to ipnol, pp. -'oti, .>07. 
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llirougli thickly-popohted are, is, Municipal .ictiiities 
have fallen somewhat inlo abeyance as regards schemev 
for new thoroughfares. A few minor road schemes, such 
as those in Colaba village, Chandanwadi, Cavel, Hamal- 
wadi. Pirn lane, etc., have been put into execution, and 
a certain amount of road-widening and road-improvement 
has been completed out of funds provided by the Corpn- 
ration. Two of the most useful roads recently constructed 
are Princess street and Sandhurst road which afford direct 
communication from cast to west. Hughes road has 
proved a boon to the residents of Jlalabar and Ciimballa 
hills. 

The process of constructing a new road is briefly as 
follows. The centre line of the proposed road is lined out 
according to the given direction. The raised portions of 
ground arc cut and lowered and the hollows are filled up 
by consolidated layers of murum each 6" in thickncs.s, till 
the even formation level is obtained throughout the entire 
length of the proposed road according to the required 
gradients and levels. Sudden rises .ind falls are avoided 
as far as possible. After the formation road surface is 
thu.s prepared by the necessary cuttings or embankments, 
it 9" bedding is made of rubble stones, carefully hand 
packed, and upon this a layer of road metal 9" in thickae.ss 
is uniformly sprciid in two layers and consolidated by 
means of a steam roller to a camber of about i in 40 from 
the centre of the road to its sides. The sides of the road 
are protected from damitge with watertables and set 
stone vertically embedded in the ground, along the edges 
of the road. A layer of sandstone i' in thickness is then 
spread over the consolidated metal and the surface of 
the roadway is completed by a thin layer of sand. 
During the progress of the work the surface is 
thoroughly wittered from time to time, and the con- 
solidation is effected by means of steam rollers as 
far as possible, hand or bullock rollers being employed 
according to the nature xind extent of work when 
steam rollers ' are for any reason undesirable. The sur- 
face of the completed road-way presents a neat barrel- 

' Steam rollers were first introduced in Bombay in iSdg. The 
first was too heavy for the roads, and had to be used with gre.it 
cautiom 
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^hilpcd iippcariincc. It is kepi sunicicntly moist for a 
few subsequent days to sissist the settlement 'of the 
inalcrials under the traffic. Repairs arc also effected 
by covering it with a thin layer of sandstone from 
lime to time to protect it from irregular uear and 
the damiigc due to the drippinjj of rain from the trees. 
The repair of existing roads consists of breaking up 
the worn-out surface to a depth ol ’ or 3 inches b\ 
means of pickaxes or a “scarifier" drauii by a steam 
roller. The excavated material thus obtained isscrceucd, 
the larger pieces of the old metal are ic-spread and 
over the surface so formed a covering ol new metal. 
i or 4 iuclics in thickness, is laid. The road is then 
watered, rolled and finislicd off in tlic sante manner 
as a new road. For repairs of small area hand-rammers 
are used instead of rollcr.s. 

The metal it.scd in road-making find repfiiring is the 
blue trap from the local quarries, those on the eastern 
side ol the island furnishing the best quality. Tlic tr.-ip 
is broken into a-inch cubes. TIic sandstone is obtained 
from the vicinity of the island and consists of grains 
of quarix mixed with a small percentage of shells 
cemented into mas.ses by the infilltation of lime. The 
sand used is black and is obt.'iincd from the creeks lying 
near Uombay harhonr. The qu.intiiy of materials used 
annually in road-making varies, hut usually approximates 
to tj.ooo “brass” of metal, 0,500 “brass " of .sand 
and S>oo “brass" of sandstone, which together cost 
about one lakh of rupcc.s. The materials are supplied 
by conlractor.s and the work of road repair is carried on 
dcpartmentally by the Kxecutixe Engineer's road de- 
partment. Tile total annual cost of maintaining tbe 
public roads in llie city is about 4 lakhs, which is 
defrayed from general revenue and taxes. 

The only portions of road in Bomliay in charge of 
Govornmciil are tlic .Mahim Causeway ami tlie Sion 
Causeway.' Tlie Mahint Causexvay was commenced on 

‘ These two C.iiisewiivs and the G. F. I’. Kailway ciiibatiknicnt, 
buill ill 1852, biocked up the passage of the tidal waters, and 
iheir free access was furttier checked by the cnibanknicnl 
between Maliim and ll.indra. In consequence the sea has some- 
what cncroaclicd upon llic Mahim side of the Kay. 
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the 8th February 1843 under the auspices of Lady Jam- 
setjee Jejeebhoy who contributed f56 lakhs toirarils 
the cost of it. It W.1S designed by Lieutenant Crawford 
and constructed by Capain Cruickshank of the Bomh) 
Engineers and was opened to the public on the 8th April 
1 845 in the presence of Sir George Arthur, then Governor ' 
of Bombay, and the members of his Council. The total 
cost of this Causeway was Rs. 2,03,843. It is 3,558 feet 
in length. The Sion Causeway was commenced in Jlay 
lygS, and was completed in January 1805, during the 
administration of the Honourable Mr. Jonathan Duncan. 
It cost Rs. 50,374. In 1826 during the adminfotration of 
Mr. Mountstuart CIphinstone it was doubled in width 
and otherwise improved at a cost of Rs. 40,000. This 
Causeway was originally built under the direction of 
Captain W, Brook of the Engineers and the additions 
and improvements were carried out in 1826 by Captain 
W. A. Tate of the same Corps.' The Sion Causeway K 
5,751 feet in length. 

Road-watering in Bombay is performed by bhhiis, by 
watering-carts drawn by bullocks, and from the public 
hydrants. In past years salt-water was occasionally 
resorted to, but was relinquished in consequence of 
complaints of its corroding and efflorescing qualities. 
Fresh water from the Vehar, Tulsi and Tansa supplies 
only is now used. The principal roads are watered 
twice and occasionally three or four times during the 
day. The minor roads are watered once only and in 
some cases on alternate days. Excluding the cost of 
the water, the cost of the watering-staff is about 
Rs. 21,000 a year, the total cost including the supply of 
bullocks by contract being Rs. 62,500. During the last 
three years experiments in laying dust with petroleum 
have been made, which have proved fairly successful. 

The totallength of footpaths in the city is about So 
miles, of which 46 miles are roughly gratelled, 28 milo.s 
are stone-paved. 6. are cement-paved and half a mile is 


In December 1903, it was derided that the northern boondm- 
of the hS ol Bombv shooM be the centre ,;omt of the Sion 
Causeway on the Kurla side and the cratro points of the B.B,& 
r I iShvav and the Lady Jarnselji Bndgeson the Sandora 
side.' ( I'iJe Gorerninent Kesoloiioa,' Revenue Department, 988S 
of 6th December 1905.! 
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paved with asphalt. Stone-paved footpaths have so far 
proved the most successful, as repairs to other kinds are 
never satisfactory. The minimum and maximum widths 
of the footpaths in the city are 2 feet and 28 feet. Ip the 
majority of cases they vary in width from 8 to 15 feet. 

The chief paths used by the public for recreation are those 
at the Apollo Bandar, at Chaupati, at Warden road, the 
Hornby Vellard, Wodehouse Bridge and opposite the 
hanging gardens on Malabar Hill. The bulk of the people 
in the city evince a natural predilection for walking in the 
road and make comparatively little use of the footpaths. 

A table giving particulars of the chief bridges now 
existing in the island of Bombay is given in Appendix I at 
the end of the chapter. The construction of several 
more is at present under contemplation. 

The public conveyances of Bombay City have been Public Cod 
greatly improved during the last hundred years. In veyances. 
old days the commonest forms of conveyance were the 
bullock-hackery and the palanquin. When Admiral 
Watson arrived in Bombay, palanquins were placed at 
the disposal of his suite by Government, while he him- 
■self was accommodated with a hackery “drawn by 
bullocks of uncommon speed and endurance”. “The 
vehicle had no resemblance to those neat carts of paint- 
ed wood and cane work, with springs and patent axles 
which are now manufactured for European comfort in 
the mofussll, but was a contracted canopy of cloth on 
wheels, such as the humbler class of Banians use. 

In this the distinguished visitor crouched, as his cattle 
jogged along, now in a trot and again in a short jerking 
gallop, at the rate of seven or eight miles an hour. He 
tucked up his iegs as best he could, to keep them 
out of harm’s way ; but alter all his pains they were 
more or less bespattered with filth.” ‘ The palanquin 

' Bombay Ouarterlv Review (1857) l.X, 163. By the commence- 
ment of the rgth centurj' the nse of bulloct-carls by Europeans 
had practicallv died out. Fontanier (Voj-ag-e dans 1 Inde) writ- 
ing in 1835 s'tates : “ Employes publics, chefs d'admimstration, 
marchants, officiers et marins, tous sc precipitant a cheral, en 
\oilureon en palanquin : puis on voit venir de longues files de 
charrettes traimSes par des boeufs au-x conies pemfes, couroiinees 
de fleuns et contenant dcs_ families entiercs. Tel est i equipage 
lie la pliipart des naturals. '' 
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was in vogue until the close of the first quarter of the 
19th century and was thus described by a traveller ‘ in 
1809 : — “ On the new bunder or pier we found palankeens 
waiting to convey us from the shore. These palankeens 
are litters in which one may either lie down or sit upright, 
with windows and sliding doors ; the modern ones are 
little carriages without wheels. Those anciently used 
were of different form and consisted of a bed or sofa, over 
which was an arch just high enough to admit of sitting 
upright ; it was decorated with gold or silver bells and 
fringes, and had a curtain to draw occasionally over 
the whole. The palanqueen-bearer.s arc here called 
hamauls; they for the most part wear nothing but a 
turban and a cloth wrapped round the loins. These 
people come chiefl}'. from the Mahratta country and are 
of the Coombee or agricultural caste. Their wages are 
seven or eight rupees a month.” 

Apparently horse-conreyances began to take the place 
of bullock-recklas and palanquins during the opening 
years of the 19th century. In i8oy for example among 
the public vehicles taxed were “chariots, coaches, 
phstons and the buggies of Europeans and Natives ” 
and “ single-horse pleasure hankries ” ■' ; while in 1819 
a firm of " architects and coachmakers ’’ put an adver- 
tisement in the local press to the effect that they were 
prepared to supply a limited number of carriages for 
use in Bombay and Salsctte at rates varying from Rs. 2 
to Rs. 10 per diem. 3 They further stated that if they 
met with public support they would, run a daily stage 
coach from the Fort to Sion, which would prove “ a great 
convenience to gentlemen residing on the Byculla and 
Parel roads.” By the middle of the 19th century the 
chief kind of public conveyance was “the buggy," 
described as a two-wheeled vehicle in which the passenger 
had to sit beside the driver, as awkward to get in and 


I Maria Graham's Journal of a Short Residence in India, iSrj. 
A palanquin was used by Mr, Little, the Government Solicitor, to 
go ttfand from the High Court in 1894, 

“ Michael’s History of tlic Corporation, 354. 

* Bombay Courier, Mardi aylh, i8ig. 
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out of, and as resemblingf the body of a victoria without 
the driver’s seat. ' Antediluvian specimens of this class 
are sometimes still used for training horses. They re- 
semble the curricles of Regency days. The faro payable 
for the use of these somewhat uncomfortable vehicles 
was 4 annas per milc.° In 18S1 four hansom-cabs^ were 
introduced into Bombay, but apparently failed to meet 
with public approval, any more than did an omnibus of 
the English pattern which commenced running between 
Malabar Hill and the Fort in December, iSyi.^ The 
buggy was eventually supplanted by the shigram which 
was introduced in 1863,5 and bj' the victoria, which was 
introduced by a resident called ^Vebbcr in 1882. 

The conveyances now (1909) plying lor hire in the city 
are the victoria, the bullock-rcclcla with an entrance 
from behind, which was introduced about 1S93, the 
bullock-rcckla with an entrance in front, which was in 
existence in iSoo, and the ordinary l.abour-cart. Taxi-cabs 
are shortly to be introduced. • Victorias arc mo.stly owned 
by the class of Musalmans known locally as chitli-chors, 
though .some belong to Gujarat Bani.ts and Parsis ; 
.Mu.salmans and Bhandr.rls own most of the recklas; while 
out of about 8,500 labour carts in the city, 4S0 are owned 
by the seven principal carting-agents and the rest belong 
to Deccan Hindus, Banias, Lohan.as and Musalmans. The 
carting-agents of the city .as a rule own only the carts 
and obtain the bullocks on hire from Deccan Hindus 
(Ghati.s) and other.s. The \icloria-driscrs and other.s 
hire their conveyances for the day from one of several 
owners of such conveyances ; and the avcr.agc income 
of the latter varies from Rs. 500 to Rs. 625 per annum 
in the case of a victoria, and from Rs. 70 to 90 in 
the case of a rcckhi or labour cart. The licensing 

5 Times of Indi.v ol 41I1 January 1897. gemTal strike of buggy 
drivers occurred in 1859 and in 1866. 

^ Bonib.ay Tinic.s ofSth February 1861. 

■ Times of India of nth April 1S81. 

* Times of India of 37lh November 1871. 

5 The Sliigram has practically dis.appcarcd now. 'fherc is only 
one plying for Iiire at the present date (1909)- •‘t Farsi owns thi.s 
veliictc. They are 'still used however by brokers as private 
vehicles. 
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of public conveyances devolves upon the Commissioner of 
Police under Bombay Act VI of 1863 which repealed 
India Act IV of 1841. The fares for public conveyances 
which were formerly fixed by the Court of Petty Sessions, 
are now fixed by the Commissioner of Police subject to 
the sanction of Government. The faros have recently 
(igog) been increased. The number of public conveyance 
stands in Bombay is 64. 

The following table gives the number of licensed 
public conveyances in Bombay City at different periods 
.since 1857 


Year. 

Buggies. 

Victorias. 

Rccklas. 

Labour Carts, 


4»7 


6go 

1761 


5 SJ 


636 

4769 

>872 

7 'S 

1 

585 

jSib 

I8S2] t)( •(! 





to 1 


Information not at*anab)c. 

1898 1 





■®99 

m 

I S37 

206 


1902 .«• ••• 


995 

198 


190S ... ... 

H 

1540 

142 



The following table show.s the actual income derived 
from the licensing of public conveyances during the last 
ten years 


Year, 

Inco.nic. 

Year, 

Income. 

1898—1899 

Rs. 

1903—1904 

Ks. 

i 6 iS 50 

1899—1900 

‘•. 35 >> 

13,006 

1904—1905 

■S. 79 i 

X900— 1901 

1903—1906 

J 7 .SS 4 

I90r~r902 

15.^59 

1906—1907 M, 

16,727 

1902—1903 

« 4 . 37 t 

1907—1908 

16,480 


The wheel-tax levied by the Municipality' under Act 
III of 1888 is fixed at Rs. $ for each four-wheeled vehicle 
per quarter, Rs. 3 for each two-whceled vehicle per 
quarter, Rs. 2 for each vehicle drawn or impelled other- 

1 The wlieel-tax collected by Ihc Municipalitj iince 18S7 is 
shown on p,nge 357 of Michael’s Historj- of the Corfior.-itlon. In 
1867 it amounted to 2-35 lakhs, in 1877 to c '40 lakhs, in 1887-68 
to 3-23 lakhs, in 1857-98 to 3’47 lahhs, and in 1907-08 to 4-30 lakhs. 
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wise than by animal power or machinery per quarter, 
Rs. 6 per quarter for each horse, pony or mule of a 
height of 13 hands and upwards, Rs. 2 per quarter for 
each horse, pony or mule of a height of less than 12 
hands, Re. i per quarter for each bullock or buffalo kept 
for draught-purposes, and Re. i for each donkey kept 
for riding, draft or pack-purposes. In the case of 
victorias the Municipal taxes amount to Rs. 63 a year 
on each, in the case of recklas to Rs. 20 a year on each, 
and in the case of labour-carts to Rs. 15 a year on each. 
In addition to these taxes the owners of public convej- 
ances have to pay small extra fees to the Commissioner 
of Police for the issue, transfer and replacement of 
licenses, badges, tin number-plates and fare-books. 

The following table shows the number of private 
vehicles in Bombay and the amount of wheel-tax 
collected upon them since the year 1881 : — 



Numbcr of private vehicles that were 

IN existence in the City of Bombay, 

K 

7 ^ 

u'm 








Ye-Sb. 

Four- 

wheeled 

vehicles 

Two- 

wheeled 

vehicles. 

^ 

c 

Ssl<f 

A! S n<^ 

o-a C.2 

Motor 

Cars. 

C>cles, 

Total. 

0 ^ C t 3 
c rt .Ji 
£ ® « 0 S 
5 yS 

< ■§“ 

> 

iSSi 

1891-1892 

1897-1899 

igoitigoz 

1907-1908 

s,oSi 

3)454 

3.363 

4.>65 

414 

816 

734 

1,212 

>65 

435 

8S9 

281 

I.S 73 

900 

T.495 

4.435 

67 108 
7 ) 4+7 

Rs. 

1 ,64,37s 

2,19.671 


Since the opening of the twentieth century the use of 
motor-cars has rapidly increased. The first motor-car 
seen in Bombay is variously stated to have been brought 
here in 1901 — 1902 and 1903 ; and the date of the first 
registration of a motor-car in the Police Commissioner's 
office was February the 20th, 1905- number of cars 
registered in 1905 was 364 ; in 1906, 279 ; in 1907, 255 i 
and in 190S, 127 : and the total number registered up to 
date (1908) was 1,025. In motor vans were in- 
troduced and at the present time (1908) 4 motor lorries 
and 2 motor vans are in use in the city. 
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The working' of public walcr-conveyances is regulatid 
by Act VI of 1865, under which the control of these con* 
vcynnces vests in the Port Oliiccr. All boats licensed for 
this purpose arc annually inspected by an officer of the 
Port Department, who secs that they arc seaworthy and 
properly manned and that they carry the reflation lights. 
Hach boat license contains the name of the tindal, the 
number of the crew to be carried, the regulation number 
of passengers, and the name of the particular bandar to 
which the boat is attached. In 1908-09 the number of 
boats licensed was 334, including 3 steam-launches, 2 
bandar boats, 45 jolly boats, dingis and macMivas, and 
374 smbiiis and iorns. The commonest breaches of the 
rules, framed by the Port Officer and sanctioned by Gov- 
ernment, are the running of the boat in charge of other 
than the authorized tindal, the carrying an excess number 
nf passengers and the non-provision of the regulation 
crew. Prosecutions for offences of this character are 
instituted by the water-police. 

As early as i66t letters from London for the factories 
in Western India were despatched in duplicate via 
Leghorn, Marseilles and Aleppo, and answers to them 
were usually sent at intervals by any merchant-vessel 
that might be bound for an English port But no 
attempt to establish any sort of inland post-office appears 
to have been made until 1688 when the Court of Directors 
desired the Council at Bombay to " erect a post-office 
for all letters to be brought to and delivered at, setting 
such rate upon each single letter and so proportionately 
upon double or treble letters as may in a few years 
bring in a vast revenue." The Directors added that 
land-ifd^s and passage-boats should be established to take 
such letters to Surat and other places, and that the office 
should be at first farmed out to “ a discreet and powerful 
man," who ought to pay the Company for the contract 
not less than ^^400 or ;^3oo a year.' In. spite however 
of these orders andofa statement in a vernacular history 
of Bombay that postal arrangements were introduced 
into Bombay in 1694,’ it seems unlikely that any special 


* Court to Bombay. August sjlh, 16S8. 

2 Ittmtniche Vamani by G. N. Rane, p. 234. 
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postal organization was evolved until about the middle 
of the eighteenth century. The first definite attempt to 
establish overland and inland communication dates back 
to the year 1787 when the Court of Directors appointed 
an agent in Egypt to supervise the interchange of de.s- 
patches ‘between England and India. On the 30th 
November every year one of the Company’s armed crui- 
sers loft Calcutta with the Bengal correspondence, called 
at Madras and Bombay, and thence s.ailcd to Suez, 
where the agent took charge of the mails and in due 
course despatched the cruiser back to India with 
the home letters. The cruiser carried private letters 
also, packed in separate tin-boxes, the route front Suez 
to England and vicr-versn being by way of .‘Vlcxandria 
and Leghorn. The .same year (1787) also witnessed the 
appointment of n Postmaster at Bombay, for the purpose 
of organizing regular communication with Fort St. 
George, Madnis. He received no salary from the Com- 
pany, but apparently was remunerated by a percentage 
of the receipts accruing fir.stly from a delivery-fee of one 
anna charged upon every letter handed in ;it the post- 
oilicc, and secondly from iransmission-cltargcs calcnlatcd 
for private correspondence on the following scale For 
a single letter, Us. 2 ; dotihic letter, Rs. 4 ; treble letter, 
Rs. 6 . Tlie charge upon parcels was 4 annas per oz. 
according to wcigld. The letters were carried to and 
fro by or messongcis, four pairs of whom were 

st.ntioned at each of the Presidenct towns ; and once a 
fortnight one pair in turn set forth Irom either centre 
by way of Pooiiii and Hyderab.ad, taking 25 days to com- 
plete the single journey.’ 

The next forward step was the establishment of a 
Gcner.al Post Office for tlic Presidency under the superin- 
tendence of Mr, _Charlcs Elphinslonc in i7y4. So far as 
letters for Bengal and Madras were concerned, the pre- 
vious r/«if-syslcm remained unchanged : but letters to 
and from other Presidencies, if conveyed by .sea, were 
liable to pay the same posl.ige as those from Europe 
and those to and from China, and llie commanders of all 


' Bomb.'iy Town .md til.vncl Maleri.ils It, <3—16. 
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country vessels were enjoined to receive no letters fiom 
Bengal and Madras except through the hands of the 
Postmaster, Messengers were employed to deliver 
letters throughout the town and collect a delivery.tee of 
4 annas upon all letters from Europe, but no postage 
was charged upon letters to and from subordinate 
stations in the Presidency. Four years later, on the isl 
January 1798, regular monthly communication between 
Bombay and England via the Persian Gulf was establish- 
ed, the mails being regularly despatched on the first day 
of every month. Individuals desiring to take the benefit 
of this service had to send their letters to the Secretary 
to Government with a note specifying the identity of the 
writer ; the writer bad also to sign his name beneath the 
address, the envelope being countersigned by the Secre- 
tary before despatch ; no letter might exceed four inches 
in length, two inches in breadth, or be sealed with wax ; 
while on delivery of the letter to the Secretary postage 
had to be paid at the rate of Rs. to for a letter weighing 
^ of a tola, of Rs. 15 per I tola, and of Rs. 20 per tola. 
Letters intended for Basra, Bagdad, Aleppo and Con- 
stantinople were subject to the same regulations but paid 
smaller fees : and in order to ensure against loss most 
letters w'ere despatched in duplicate, one copy being 
enclosed in a packet transmitted vin Aleppo, the other in 
a corrresponding packet transmitted via Bagdad.' 
iBoo-ipoO. fhe opening years of the nineteenth century witnessed 
further progress in inland postal arrangements. In 1825 
a Baitgy establishment was at work, consisting of 20 
Jtamab or carriers, stationed in pairs at 10 different 
places between Bombay and Poona who carried the post 
in covered cane-baskets. The head-oGfice in Bombay 
despatched the Poona post three times a week, vis., 
Mondays, Wednesdays and Fridays, charging for news- 
papers, etc.,at the rate of 4 annas per to tolas, for parcels 
of less than 4 lbs. weight one rupee and 4 annas extra 
for every pound in excess of 4, and Rs. 8 for a whole 
hangy or mail weighing less than 30 lbs." A daily dak 
was opened in the same year between Bombay and 

‘ Bombay Times, October 3rd, 1854. 

‘ Bombay Courier, j6th March 1S25. 
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Malegaon via Bhiwndi and Nasik and was thereafter 
■■used exclusively as the route for letters addressed to 
Mhow and Upper India • ; while for the greater conve- 
nience of urban residents the first branch post-office in 
the island was opened in the house of the Junior Ma- 
gistrate of Police at Byculla in 1832. = In 1849 the 
registration of letters containing bills, remittances and 
other valuables at a fee of eight annas was introduced 3, 
while from 1854 the postage-charges on newspapers 
and other printed matter were reduced to one anna. ^ 
One of the best-known residents of Bombay about the 
middle of the nineteenth 'century was Meherwandaru 
.Postwala, who used to undertake the postage of letters 
for the public at a fee of one pice per letter. His office 
was on the verandah of his own house in Bazaar Gate 
street ; and there he maintained a staff of clerks for the 
benefit of those who could not write their own letters. 
The prescribed weight for such letters was very small ; 
and as excess weight was charged at the rate of 2 
annas per packet, ordinary private correspondence was 
written in the minutest of bandwriting and on the 
flimsiest paper. Meherwandaru undertook the task of 
collection and distribution of letters, not in Bombay only 
but throughout the Presidency, where he had established 
agents and branch-offices. In his day postage-stamps 
were unknown and most of the postal peons were 
Parsis 5 . In 1830 a Commission was appointed to report 
on the working of the post-office throughout India, and 
I the result was the promulgation of Act XVII of 1854 (the 
Indian Postal Act) which marks the commencement of 
the organization of the inland post-office on its present 
footing. In 1836 the Bombay Government negotiated a 
contract for the conveyance of mails between Bombay 
and Karachi by steamer, the despatch taking place thrice 


* Bombay Courier, 29th January 1825. 

' Bombay Courier, ist December 1832. In 1812 it appears that 
there was one delivery (Bombay Courier, 4th July r8i2). 

3 Bombay Times, 17th October 1849. 

* Bombay Times, 28th October 1834. 

Jlr. K. N. Kabraji's Reminiscences, reprinted in Times of 
India 1901. 
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later (1857) an agitation for an effective weekly mail 
service was commenced, and in 1867 a new contract 
was entered into with the Peninsular and Oriental 
Company which provided for a weekly mail-service to 
and from Bombay with a transit of about 26 days, 
and an annual minimum subsidy of ;£400,ooo to be 
raised, if necessary, up to ;£5oo,oooin order to maU 
the net profit of the Company equal to 6 per cent on 
its capital.' From that date Bombay has remained the 
port of arrival and departure of all the English mails, 
which under the terms of a fresh contract of i 38 o 
had to be conveyed between London and Bombay in 
17^ days. The period of transit was further reduced 
to 16^ days by the contract of 1888, which substituted 
for the rail conveyance across Egypt the passage 
through the Suez Canal, opened in ' 1869. Finally in 
February' 1898 the existing contract was signed, which 
reduces the time in transit to 13J days, the subsidy 
paid by Government to the Company being rather 
more than ;^330,ooo. Between 1854 ‘889 

trans-continental route for the mail service between 
the United Kingdom and India wasuih Marseilles; but 
towards the end of the latter year the service by that 
route was supplemented by a service via Brindisi. The 
latter continues to the present day to be the route for 
the Anglo-Indian mails. The system of sorting the 
mails on board the steamers was introduced in t86S ; 
and the mails are now landed at Bombay, ready sorted 
for the chief towns and principal lines of railway, and 
are despatched inland by the first mail trains leaving 
after their arrival, special trains being employed for the 
most important routes." 

At the present date there arc 36 post offices in the 
island, which transact all binds of postal business and 
are open from 7 a.m. to 7 p.m. Of these 18 are delivery- 
offices, four making 13 deliveries a day, ten making 
7 deliveries, three makmg 4 deliveries, and one making 
3 deliveries. Seven of the offices in the island are 
combined post and telegraph offices. The number ol 

' Imperial Gazetteer, India, Vol. II , Chap. VIII. 

= /{«. 
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The following table shows the number of post-ollices 
in Bombay island and the volume of work performed by 
them at different periods : — 
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The following table shows the number of parcels 
received and despatched by the General Post-Office, 
Bombay, since i8yg-8o 
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electrical operations up to this point proving' satisfac- 
tory, the line was by gradual additional sections sub- 
sequently extended to Parcl. The Bombay Government 
advanced Rs. 7,4^1 for the erection of a building in the 
compound of the Old Secretariat as office and quarters 
for the operator in charge, to whom was entrusted the 
task of supervising communication between the Secre- 
tariat and Government House, Pare!. This was the 
first electric circuit established in the town of Bombay. 

Acting under instructions from Dr. O'Shaughnessy 
Dr. Green left Bombay on the 23rd December 1853 
with twelve trained artificers, brought from Warley 
(England), and commenced the construction of a line 
from Bombay towards Calcutta, other working parties 
co-operating with him at various sections of the dis- 
tance. The initial section of the first outward line from 
Bombay to Thana was completed on the 8th February, 
1854,' and by the 1 8th May in that year electric com- 
munication was established between Bombay and Cal- 
cutta, and the Madras section was opened as far as 
Satara. The completed sections however were not 
opened for public use until the 27th November, 1854, 
in response to Dr. Green's statement that "numerous 
experiments must be made and various errors must be 
corrected before we can venture on an official declara- 
tion that the line is open.” The two lines were how- 
ever utilized for the transmission of State and service 
messages of an urgent character. At the outset 
considerable inconvenience was caused to the public 
by the fact that the signalling establishment was 
inexperiduced and imperfectly organized ; but this was 
gradually obviated and a more suitable set of rules 
regarding fees and the repetition of messages was 
introduced.’ Bomb-iy was put into direct communica- 
tion with Madras in 1855. 

I Letter in the Public Department to Court, Norember 1854, 

’ Annual Report of Bombay Chamber of Commerce, 1854-58. 
The rules for transmission of telegrams were passed by the 
Governor-General in Council on 5th January 1S53 and modified bv 
the President in Council on the 4th May 1855. The charge for 
messages was as follows for an unit distance of 400 miles or 
less 
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usctl iilmoiit exclusively by tlic Governor of Bomluj 
iincl his stair ; the second connected Bombay with 
Madras, includinpf in its circuit Poona, with a branch ta 
Dnpuri,’ Satara with a branch to Mahabalcshwar, 
Kolliapur, Bclj;aum with a branch wire to Savantvadi 
and Vini'urln, Dharwar and Gadn};: the third line 
linked Bombay and Agra with branch ofiices at Thana, 
Nasik, Malcgon, Dhulia and Sirpur ; and the rouith 
line between Bombay and Karachi allowed telegraphic 
communication with Thana, Nasik, Surat, Broach, Bacoda, 
Kaira, Ahmadabad, Deesa, Nagar Parkar, Budina .and 
Hyderabad (Sind).' In iSSoa new lincof communication 
with Calcutta was opened via Indore, Agra and Benares, 
a distance nf i ,600 miles, ,Mail messages were despatched 
from Bombay to Agra, a distance of Soo miles, in 5 
minute.s. The total number of me.ssagc.s disposed of in 
the Bombay Circle for the year 1S59-60 was 43,2:8. > 

The year 1S61 was a remarkable one in the aantihs of 
the Bombay Telegraph Department, by reason of an 
incident which, aflccting as it did the discipline of the 
olTice and public canrtdcnce, severely exercised the minds 
of the mercantile community. Two operators, Pcctall 
and Allen, were induced by a group of merchants, who 
had bribed them, to publish a telegram on the notice 
board of the Electric Telegraph Oflicc, over the signature 
of one O'Brien, purporting to be the latest commercial 
intelligence regarding opium from Chinn. .As a result, 
.several speculators immediately entered into he.avy trans- 
actions and incurred great losses, while the profits 
reaped by the instigators of the fraud were enormous. 
The local press took np the matter and pointed out that 
at least 35 telegrams from Gallc had been falsified about 
the same date, and that advices about opium from Chinn 
had been surreptitiously drawn from the wires while in 
transmission, by cutting the line on the Bombay .side of 
Satar.a, and reading the messages off upon an instrument 

1 Oapuri used to be the Rionsoon residence oi the Governor. 
Lady Falkland’s Chow-Chow. I. (216-17). 

2 Bonibay Calendar and Atmnnack, 1839, page 169. 

s Martin'.s Progress nnd Frcsenl SIntc of British Indin, 1S62, 
pages 264-66. 
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Tlic general growth of telegraph work is shown bj 
the fact that whereas in 1900 there were 13 offices which 
despatched 3221392 and received 636,413 messages, in 
igo8 there were 17 offices which despatched 1,879,099 and 
received 1,790,699 messages. Besides these, o\cr 56,000 
messages arc sent from railway stations, about 14,000 
from the stations of the B. B. & C. I. Railway and 
42,000 from the stations on the G. 1 . P. Railna}\ hi 
the latter case, the largest number is sent from Victoria 
Tetminus (33,000), Byciilln (4,800) and Dadar (1,700), 
and in the former from Grant Road (8,600), Churcii Gate 
(1,115) Charni Rond (1,057). These figures do not 
include Service messages. 

The Tele- of telephone-communication in Bombai 

phone. dates from the year 1S80-S1. In November 1880 the 
Government of India informed the Bombay Chamber 
of Commerce that they were considering the question 
of introducing the telephone into India as part of -the 
machinery of the Telegraph Dep.artment, and asked 
for an expression of the views of the Chamber on 
the subject ; to which the Chamber of Commerce replied 
that in their opinion the introduction of this convenience 
should be left to private enterprise. In accordance with 
this view the Government of India accorded permission 
to the Oriental Telephone Company in 18S1 to place 
telephone wires throughout the city, such permission to 
hold good for a term of ten ycais. This Company did 
not however last long ; for in 1882 the Bombay Tele- 
phone Compait}’, established with limited liability under 
the Indian Companies’ Act, was formed witli a nominal 
capital of g'6 lakhs to acquire from the Oriental Tele- 
phone Company all tlie telephone exchanges and lines 
in Bombay and Karachi, together tvith the licenses and 
rights granted to them by the Government of India. 
By the 30th June 1S83 the new Company had established 
144 telephone stations in the city, and most of the 
public offices had been placed in communication with 
one another. 

' Prior to the )enr 1904 the Company, which holds a 
license from the Telegraph Department, had carried out 
its work through six exchanges in various parts of the 
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into a fine art until 1735 when Lnvji Nasanranji 
Wadia was brought down from Surat and bidden to open 
n trade in teak with the Bhils and other wild tribes 
of the inland forests. ' By 1750 the shipping at Bombay 
comprised “ beautifully modelled English-built galleys, 
carrying iS to so guns, provided with oars and 
specially useful in a calm ", a few gr.abs modelled after 
Angria’s grabs “with prows best suited for carrying 
chase guns” and “a competent number of or 

row-boats.” Large European ships were also occasion- 
ally stationed in the harbour.’ Forbes speaking of the 
shipping in 1766-1770 remarked the excellence of the ships 
of the line, the grabs and the galivats to be seen in 
Bombay it while Parsons in 1775 do"'n that the ships 
built at Bombay were as strong, as handsome and a 
well-finished as ships built in any port of Europe. "The 
timber and plank of which they are built so far exceeds 
any in Europe for durability, that it is usual for ships 
to last fifty or sixty years. As a proof of this 1 am 
informed that the ship called the Bombay Grab (the 
second in size belonging to the Company’s marine) 
has been built more than sixty years and is now a good 
and strong ship. The Company’s marine on the Bombay 
establishment are more than 20 in number, the largeiit 
of which is the Revenge mounting 28 guns, 20 of which 
are twelve-pounders. The second is the Bombay Grab. 
The remainder are from 16 to 8 guns, and as there are 
several little piratical States both on the north as well 
as on the south coast of Bombay the coasting trade 
could not be carried on in safety without being convoyed 
by such vessels belonging to the Company. It is usual 
to see 60 or So coasting vessels sail between Surat 
and Bombay convoyed by one or two of these vessels.'” 
The largest ship ever built in Bombay was the Ganges, 

* Bombay ship-building closely followed the lines of Surat ship- 
building,’ for a description of which sec Grose's Voyages, and 
Bombay Gaeetteer, XXVI, Part I., pp. 30, 33 and 36 and Part II,, 
pp, 187-195. 

> Bombay Gazetteer, Voi. XIII, Part II , p, 497 (note). 

• Oriental Memoirs I. 151-154. 

' Bombay Gasetteer, Voi. XIII, Part 11 ., pp. 500, 501 and 
pp. 511, 517 and 518, Rennell’s Memoir on map of India, 1788, 
pp. 180, 181. 
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Sleam iVn* 
Vigaiidit 
Companies^ 


In 1836-57 the mercantile community of Bombay 
suifered much inconvenience and expense in consequence 
of the insufficiency of cargo boats in the port. The 
daily rate for cargo boats rose from Rs. s\ to Rs. 20 
and a common baggage boat which formerly charged 
about Rs. 10 for a journey from Bombay to Nagothna 
was often not obtainable for Rs. 40. Tills scarcity of 
boat.s resulted partly from the fact that the Commissariat 
Department had engaged a very large number ia 
connection with the Persian Expedition, and partly 
because the number of square-rigged vessels that entered 
the port in that year w'as greatly in excess of the normal 
number. Similar inconvenience was experienced in 
1859-60 in consequence of vexatious restrictions being 
placed by the Master Attendant upon the licence allowed 
to cargo boats to hang astern of ships loading or dis- 
charging. The native owners of the cargo boats struck 
work in a body, and declined to do business until the 
obnoxious regulations were rescinded, with the result 
that trade was interrupted for several days. Eventually, 
at the instance of Government, the harbour authorities 
consented to act upon the suggestions of a Committee of 
the Chamber of Commerce, and the strike was brought to 
an end,' 

Two. statements , showing the number of vessels 
(sailing) which entered and cleared the port of Bombay 
between 1801 and 1S50-51 and the number of sailing 
vessels and steamers which entered and cleared the port 
between 1851-52 and 1906-07 arc given at the end of the 
chapter. 

Up to the year 1840 the Indian mails for England 
were conveyed in steamers plying monthly between 
Bombay and Sues and thence by Government steamers 
from Alexandria to Gibraltar where they met the 
steamers of the Peninsular Company which landed them 
in England. In 1839 the British Government had 

the following revenue to Government ;--Thana passngfe, Rs. fco* 
Knranja and Uran passage, Rs, *,775 ; Mandva, Kolgaum, Thai’ 
Ravam and Alibag, Rs, 4 jOod, There was also a ferry boat at 
Mahimuodcr the control of the Assistant Collector, Hahlm Custom 
House, which cost Rs. 75 annually in maintenance. 

' Report of Chamber of Commerce, 1859.60, p. 30. 
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bay and Suez however remained in the hands of the 
Court of Directors until 1854. Meanwhile a contract 
was made with the P, & 0 . Company for a monthly 
service from Ceylon to Penang:, Singapore and Hong- 
kong for an annual subsidy of ;^45i000 ; and it very soon 
became apparent that, whereas the P. & 0 . Company 
carried the mails to China at the average rate of 17 
shillings a mile, the inferior vessels of the East India 
Company employed between Bombay and Suez cost more 
than 30 shillings a mile. The public therefore demand- 
ed that this branch of the service should be transferred 
to a competent company, and at length, after the Bombay 
mails had on one occasion been lost at sea, a contract 
was made with the P. & 0 . Company in 1854 lor the 
conveyance of mails between Suez and Bombay for an 
annual subsidy of ;£z4,7oo. in the year previous (1853} 
the P. & 0 . Company had entered into a fresh contract 
with Government whereby they undertook to convey 
the mails twice each way in every month between 
England and Alexandria and twice a month between 
Suez, Calcutta and Hongkong, while the mails between 
Singapore and Sydney were to be carried once each way 
every alternate month. The speed required for vessels on 
the main line was la knots an hour and for others lo^ 
knots without the aid of sails. If the Company failed 
to put out vessels from Southampton, Alexandria, Suez, 
Calcutta, Hongkong and Sydney they had to forfeit 
£ioo in each case. The outbreak of the Crimean war 
and the consequent demands on the Company for the 
conveyance of troops obliged them at the close of 1854 
to discontinue the branch service to Australia and to 
reduce the Bombay and China service to a monthly 
instead of a fortnightly line. But the outbreak of the 
mutiny in 1857 emphasized the need of better communi- 
cation between England and India, and in November of 
that year arrangements were made under the contract of 
1854 to extend the line between Bombay and Aden to 
Suez and to establish in connection with it a fortnightly 
service between Marseilles and Malta. The arrival of 
the- Bombay mails was made to alternate with the arrival 
ofithe Calcutta mails instead of being synchronous as 
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Company cliati^'cd it*; name to iti; present duignation, 
its operntions liavtnf; been extended to the Coast oi 
India :m(I Persia so as to allow of a continuous coastinj; 
service between Sinp^npore on the one hand anil 
Zanvibar on the other. The Company had its origin 
in an advertisement by the Ivast India Compaay in 
1855 for the conveyance of mails between Calcutta 
and Htirma wiiicli service bad Iiiliicrto been performed 
by tlicir own vessels, the Enh'rprhe being the first. 
Mr. .Mncicinnon, the managing director, and his part- 
ners imdcrtool: the contract and despatched the Bailie 
and Cape af Gxut Ilopr. These ve.s.scls arrived in India 
by the Capo of Good Hope and were engaged for the 
transport of troops at tlie outbreak of ilic Mutiny. 
One of tlicir vessels, the Cntvtilla of poo tons, was 
wrecked oil' the coast ol \Yicklow, svliilc the Cape ef 
Good Hope svas sunk in the Ilooghly through a collision 
with one of the P. & 0 . Co.’s steamers-. Other ve.ssels 
lost by the Company were the Ihtrmn wrecked on the 
Madras Coa»t, Jhssorah on her voyage to India, Cornea 
stranded at Muscat, Persia foundered between Rangoon 
and Calcutta, New vessels lioivcvcr were built and in 
1863 a fre.sb contract was made with the Government 
of India including conditions for the conveyance oi 
troops and stores as well as for the conveyance of mails 
cverj- fortnight between Calcutta, Aky-ib, Rangoon and 
Moulmcin and also cvety- month via the two latter ports 
to .Singapore ; and for a similar service to Cliitt.agong and 
Akyab, another to the Andaman Islands, a fortnightly 
service between Bomb.-iy and ICarnchi nnd another 
between Madras and Rangoon once every month and 
another to ports in the Persian Gulf every six weeks. 

Tlic opening of the Suca Canal in 1869 lent fresh 
vigour to the Company and their steamer India was 
the first that proceeded to London with a cargo of 
Indian produce through the now maritime highway. 
In 1873 the Company entered into still more extended 
arrangements with the Government of India by doubling 
some of their existing linos. In 1872 the Directors 
agreed with the Home Government to organize a mail 
service between Aden and Zanzibar. The Company have 
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dynasty (A.D.Sio-tsSo) Hindus, Muhammadans, Persians, 
Arabs, Jews and Chinese visited and settled in the ports 
of the north Konkan and br.aved the dangers of the 
sen for the sake of the sandalwood and ambergris of 
Socotra, the aloes, camphor and spikenard of Siam, 
Java and Sumatra, the porcelain of China and the cowries 
and gold-dust of Sofala. "Ten thousitnd Persians 
and Arabs made their home in Chaul ; the Jew brought 
a living freight of women, eunuchs and boys by way 
of the Gulf to Chant, Sanjan and Sopara ; thirteen Chinese 
ships, made of double fir-wood, fastened with good 
iron nails, and daubed with lime, chopped hemp and 
wood-oil, passed the stormy months of A. D. 1292 in the 
harbour of Bomb,iy, Nor were the Celestials the only 
visitors to our islands. There were sea-robbers and 
corsairs in our harbour at the close of the 13th century, 
for Marco Polo himself saw them,— one of the many 
bands of pirates who harassed the eoast-trade from 
Gujarat southwards, and later gave their name to a 
hill and proniontoiy of our Island.”' During the middle 
ages the superior enterprise and military power of the 
Arabs, Egyptians and Persians gave them the complete 
control of the Indian trade, and although it is recorded 
that the early Portuguese expeditions across the Indian 
ocean were piloted by natives of Gujarat, yet the 
Portuguese writers speak of the commerce of Western 
India as being at the end of the i6th centuty wholly 
in the hands of the Moors. According to Lahtau this 
commerce “ almost entirely passed by fleet or caravan 
through the territories of the Sultan or-Khalif of Egypt, 
who had Syria as far as the Euphrates and part of 
Arabia. He took at least 5 per cent, on goods 
in his own ports, and got at least double this 
amount from the Venetians, Goanese and Catalans in 
the Meditcrrane.” These were his principal revenues 
and the interruption of Indian commerce by the Portu- 
guese, who waged a merciless warfare at sea against the 
Moors and would be satisfied with nothing less than the 
complete monopoly of the trade, “ ruined him and his 


1 Edwardes' Rise of Bombay, pp. 16 aod 17. 
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liDUSL* inx of ) percent., wine, loliacco, opium, coeoa-Ruii 
:ind " euiro” (coir), while the chief import!! from England 
were clotli, copper, lead, ami silver. Hut four ye-vs lalct 
Aungicr was iiblc to record the import from England 
of several hinds of cloths, serge', lead, tin, copper, 
quichsilver, vermilion, red-lead, cochineal, coral, iron and 
ivory, and the export from Homhay of cloths, baftet, 
ifiiiitriirif, foreoHm, pepper, drugs, and ealicoes'. Aungler 
was firmly convinced of Komhay’s enormous potentinlllics 
for trade, ;md in Ikcemhcr ifiyy pointed out to the Court 
of Directors tiint an appreei.ible advance had been made.’ 
“ Before this time" he wrote ‘‘the English twdc tvas 
only in cocoamits and cain'. Now tlio country mercltams 
drive a great tr:ide with Surrd, llroacii, Candmy and Gogo, 
mid also to Dahull, Kelsey, Kajapnre, and Goa, to Mocha, 
Persia, .Scinda, I’ussora, in salt, cocoamits, cniro, betel- 
nut, rice, elephants' teeth (from .'loramhique), broad- 
cloth, lead, sword-hhadcs and some other Europe goods’. 
Last year (tfiya) we disposed in Bombay of 6 do pieces 
hroadeloth, ,^,ooo maunds lead, all tlie perpetuanes and 
•scrgc.s, and all the sword-Wndes. Trade bj sea and hand 
is interrupted by the presence of the Muglial .and 
Sis'aji (Iccts and !irmic.s. Wc ate trying to open trade 
witli Tunneer (Junnar’) Orungahad, Rayg.ad, llubli, 
Vizaporc j with .\(ochn, i’er.sin, IJussorn, Scinda and 
Pntan, the Maldives and .Malabar Coast; whence ate 
shall get myrrh, aloes, olib.aiumi, cohosecd, tinh.all, sena, 
red earth, enrtninia wool, putchock, shines, corryes. 
pepper and cardamoms and other goods proper for 
Europe and the south seas.’' 

The duty imposed by the Company at the Bombaj 
Custom House amounted to per cent, plus one per 
cent, towards the cost of fortific.ations, hut special rates 
were imposed on certain classes of goods. Tobacco 
paid S per ccat., iron S per cent., horses on being sold 

> Surat to Court, goth Jiarcli 1670 and 19II1 July tC;3, Aiinglcr to 
Court, iglh Jan, 1674. - 

’ Anngicr to Court, Due. 15, 1673. He w.is more saiiguine-tlian 
llic Deputy Governor aod Council, wlio in 1677 remarked (hat com- 
mercial expansion was "in posse, and to be prayed for" (Bomba) 
Gascttcer, XXVI. Part 1 , SJ-Si). 
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only Itopi " iw ifi packois nnil !i v«y feu 
Ir.iiliiifr xcsscl*.. The arlicicu coiriposiitJJ tin lisport 
trjule to liii|:l!HiJ were chiefly ralicock nnil olhenfovrs 
miimifacliirc'' of India, mu sill:, (liaimind!', t«ii [H'i- 
ccliiin, pepper, driif.'.e and jalipeirc. The oflicial value 
of the impnrlv in 170S w!i>i and their averaye 

(iiiiiunl iinportiitiuii for thi.s and the nineteen follnniiif: 
years was /•ij.vS.oie. The Conipany exported lead, 
qiiich-silver, WHillcn cloths, hardteare and hiillion to the 
iivcrai'e aniuunl for the same tvicnly jear.s of ^.634,(13(1. 
of wliich Mini four-fifths was Imlllon " 0 >ein{f to the 
confusion prevailinir throu^tboiit liiilia, the Company for- 
hadc its servants to distribute its floods in the interior, 
this business beinj' left to native and other iiulependcr.t 
dealers. I'or the purchase cf fronds for export, agents 
were euiployed. \Varchouscs or factories were built .and 
fortified as places of deposit, and the European agents 
made advances to the native weavers while engaged at 
worh on the cloth which they required. The Karitri 
wa.s at the ouls'ct the phace of husiness of the gmaslo 
(clcrh or cashier) employed by the Ci'tnpany's European 
agents t(> arrange with the einplovers of the work- 
people and fix the price of the cloth vvhen finished, 
lioinliay profited directly from the new .sy.stcm thus 
introduced, ami fromihe determination ol the Court of 
Directors' to render her the first port on the W estern 
Coast of India, and during the w hole course of the eight- 
eenth century she was steadily advancing in wealth nnd 
imporlance. In 1733, for c-xamplc. ".some very consider- 
able bankers from .Aurangabad and I’oona " opened bnsi- 
nc.s,« in the island, attracted hither hy the fact that 
Bomhay had become the centre of trade between Western 
and Upper India and between llic Jlalabar Coast, the 
Persian Gulf and the Red Sea. In 1737 Ives described 
the town as tlic most flourishing in tlic world, “the grand 
storc-liousc of, ail Arabian and Persian commerce," vvhile 
another writer speaks of the sale of woollens and other 


> In 1715 llie Court recoraracnilnl that sliips ol iMmtras .and 
Bengal sliooldnUvays call at norab.ay " where they ehoiiM Iiare 
such fairand just usage a.s migld Invite their ruliim." (Bombay 
C.arcltcetXXVI. I. 255.) 
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ment a bill abolishing; the exclusive trade of the Com- 
pany with India, but securing to it for twentyyears 
longer the monopoly of tlie China trade. In addition 
to the European firm.v above mentioned, Bombay con- 
tained in 1S05 16 leading Parsi firms, 2 Pars! Chinn 
agencies, 3 Portuguese, 4 American, tj Hindu firmi. 
and 4 Bohra firms.' 

Among the most important articles exported from 
Bombay during the eighteenth century were "Surat 
goods," pepper, and “cotton wool.” "Surtit goods" 
were piece-goods of various dimensions and qualities, 
manufactured at Broach, /ambusar and other Gujarat 
centres and exported thence to Europe, the Arabian and 
Persian Gulf, the Malay coast, and the inland citics.of 
India.’ Pepper w,ts produced on the Malabar Coast, 
in Sumatr.T and other islands and was largely exported 
to British settlements in India, to China and various 
ports of Europe, the pepper of the Malabar Co.ist 
being considered the best, and that from Palcmbang 
and Borneo tlie least good. The following table shoivs 
the imparts and exports of pepper in Bombay from 1770 
to 1809 


Year. 

imports in lbs. 

Exports in lbs. 

1770 to 1779 

231538-798 

18,601,648 

1780 to 1789 

22 , 688,323 

>7.579,488 

1790 to 1799 

1003 to 1B09... 

al.403,337 

33,721,024 

21,094,823 

‘S, 53>.729 


As early as the last quarter of the ryth century consider- 
able attention was paid to the exportation of raw cotton, 

'Gooibay Gaaelleer, XIII. II, 517 ; Milbura's Oriental Commerce, 
1,171; Douglas' Glimpses of old Bombay, Mrs, Klirood (Overland 
journey, London, 1S30), remarkb that there were few English shop. 
Keepers in Bombay at this dale, the retail trade being principally 
inthehandsofParsIs. 

'The various kinds of Sural goods were known by the names of 
Amahaldiiss, Smhajr Slufs, Bnaia/iiiuls, Btjtitajimils, Smalt, 
Baletlis, Ctietlea, CIMa, Oeclies, Guinea Stuffs, ImgcMhs, Icm- 
vMsis, Musters, Nnmarb, Negumpuuts. Siccauh, Satempsres, 
SmwH Stuffs, Large end small Tapseils, Considerable quantities 
of these piece-goods were imported into Europe by the French and 
Dutch in the middle of the iBtli century. (Milburn's Oriental Com-, 
raercc, I, p. :8q). 
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Omdiitm if From the year 1795 a steady increase was noticeable 

1800-190}. 'B tl'fi. external commerce of Bombay, which the 
Reporter oi External Commerce attributed in his report 
for 1S02-03 to the reduction of customs duty from 6 to 
a| per cent, in 1795 and to the continuous immigra- 
tion of native traders from Surat. This w.ts followed 
in 1813 by the passing of Lord Melville’s Bill, re- 
ferred to above, which destroyed the commercial 
character of the Company and threw open the trade 
of India to the merchants of Liverpool, Glasgow and 
other great trading centres. In 1833-34 when the last 
trace of the Company’s commercial importance was 
about to disappear, the total trade of the island fell 
short of 700 lakhs : but as the subjoined table will 
show, this figure had extended in a phenomenal manner 
by 1858-59 



Bombay Imports. 

Bombay Exports* 



1858-59. 

1833-34. 

1S58-59. 


Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Rs. 

Merchandise .•« 

2 |W. 74 . 03 > 

■1,69,92,181 

4.05.88,133 


Horses ms 

6.44.42s 

26.75,000 

2 , 5 '. '90 

uil. 

Treasure 

1,19.90.127 

5,42,48,229 


1.58,64,590 


The value of the total trade of Bombay amounted to 
406 lakhs in the year 1801-02, and averaged 560 lakhs a 
year during the decade ending 1809-10. During the fol- 
lowing decade (ending 1819-20) the average decreased 
to 467 lakhs ; but the check was only temporary, for from 
the third decade ooward.s the average annual value has 
steadily increased. For the ten years ending 1829-30 
the average value was 566 lakhs ; it rose to S22 lakhs in 
the next period, to 1.924 lakhs in the decade ending 
1849-50, and to 2,620 lakhs in the decade ending 1859-60. 
The four subsequent decades gave an average value of 
5,691, 5.199, 8,sc6, and 10.170 lakhs, while during the 
period from 1900-01 to 1906-07 the average reached 
11,911 lakhs. 
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The foDoiving table slioA’S in lakhs the progress 'oi 
imports and Exports in merchandise and treasure with' 
foreign countries from the year 1801-02 to igoG-oy:— ■ 



Up to the year 1S69-70 the import trade of Bombay 
was confined chiefly to the United Kingdom', China and 
the Persian Gulf, • though a very small portion, of the 
trade was possessed by France, Germany and Portugal. 
Owing to the abolition of the East India Company’s 
rilonopoly and.tbe opening of the Suez Canal (1869), the 
cUVrent of trade' from '1S70" showed a, disposition to 
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During the first half of the nineteenth century the export 
trade of Bombay was confined chiefly to Asiatic countries 
and the United Kingdom; but subsequent to 1870 
other European countries, headed by France, com- 
menced to acquire an increasing share. The value of 
these shares in lakhs at successive periods- is -shown in 
the following table : — 



1870*71 

to 

1879*80 

i 89 d- 8 i 

lo 

1889-90 

1890*91 

to 

1899*1900 

1900*1901 

to 

1906*07 

France <•* 

180 

45 * 

456 

394 

Belgium 

s 

229 

267 

3'4 

Germany 

'3 

36 

'99 

202 

Italy 

74 

275 

812 

219 

Anstria*Hnn|fary ... 

9 ' 

173 

>37 

iS<> 

bpain t*t *•« 

4 

20 

13 

43 

Holland <«• 

*3 

2S- 

(S 

39 


Among .'t.siatic countries, China, Arabia, Ceylon and 
the Straits Settlements alone had a small share in the 
export trade of Bombay before 1850 ; hut about that 
date .Aden, which caters partly for Arabia and partly for 
Africa, acquired a share which was valued at 100 lakhs 
between iqoo-oi and 1906-oy. Japan likewise had 
acquired an interest valued at 43 lakhs during the decade 
ending iSSq-g.', which increased during the seven years 
ending 1906 oy to 44: lakhs. Exports to Turkey in Asia, 
on the other hand, which were valued at 63 lakhs during 
the ten years ending 1879-80 have now (1906-07) decreased 
by about 15 lakhs. The exports from Bombay to Australia 
and America are very small, but the direct exports to Africa 
which commenced in 1800 have risen in value from 28 
lakhs in 1860-70 to 1S9 lakhs during the last seven years. 

The following tables show in lakhs the value of the 
principal articles of commerce imported into and export- 
ed from Bombay since the year 1800. 
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JpifortijCni- The chief coniributor to the import trade in colton 
ihe United Kingdom. “ The ciporl of 
cotton manufacturcit from India to England," writes 
Maclean, “ began to decline towards the close of the i8th 
century, and became quite in.signilicant soon after IIk 
beginning of the igtli century. About the same lime 
{1813) that the ports of India were thrown open to Eng- 
li.sh merchant adventurers protective duties of 70 and 80 
per cent, were imposed in Great Britain on cotton and silk 
manufactures from India and some kinds of these goods 
were absolutely excluded.” England profited not a little 
from this protection : for the value of the piece-goods im- 
ported thence into Bomb.ay, which amounted to ontr 
Rs. 8,000'during the decade ending tSio, had increased . 
during the ten years ending in 1S40 to nctirly 49lakhs. 
Ccrt.ain writers have passed somewhat severe stricture.* 
on this protective policj' declaring that “up to this 
period (1S13) the cotton and silk goods of India could be 
sold for a profit in the British market at a price from 
50 to 60 per cent. lower than those fabricated in England, 
and that the Indian mills tvere created by the sacrifice el 
the Indian hand-industry.” But they have forgotten 
th.it England had other markets to look to besides India. 
She could h.ivc obtained her supply of raw cotton from 
America and have manufactured cheap goods for all the 
world except India ; and if the Indian manufactures had 
really been so much cheaper than those she could 
produce, they would never have been displaced in the 
Indian markets by English piece-goods. It was some 
time however before British manufactures began In 
supplant the mnnufaclures of India in their own home. 
Lord Castlcrcngh stated in the debates of 1S13 that in the 
previous twenty years the export of cotton manufactures 
to India had increased from £2,000 to ;^toS,ooo and 
was clearly a growing tr.idc. Mr. Sullivan said, about 
the same time, that the average export of manufactured 
cottons from 179a to 1796 was ;^73o, while between 1807 
and i8n it was £96,980. From these small beginning.* 

• the trade grew, rapidly, increasing every year. In the ’ 
decade ending 1850 the value of imported cotton piece-' 
'goods was nearly 88 'dakhs, which rose to 723, lakhs in. 
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ihrhhtTjt The United Kingdom lias practically a monopoly'of thb 
ftlfresSr '•’’pofl® fr®"’ Germany and America beinj 

trifling. Probably the first spinning machinciy and the 
first engines used in India were made by Messrs. Hetb- 
erington and Company and Messrs. Benjamin Goodlellor, 
respectively j but at an early period of the mill-indujlij 
. Messrs. Platt Brothers and Messrs. Hicks, Hargreaves 
and Company had practically the monopoly ol their 
respective branches. Of recent years the largest imports 
of mill machinery and engines, etc , have been from 
Messrs. Howard and Bulloiigh, Benjamin Goodfellowand 
Messrs. Tinker, Shenton and Company. 

WttlUn ^ 1 ’® of woollen piece-goods from the United 

a Kingdom commenced at the opening of the ninelecotli 
century and rose in value from a few thousands of rupees 
in iSio to nearly 5 lakhs in 1840, Between igoo and 
1907 the trade from Great Britain was valued at 
6oj lakhs. The chief competitor in the trade is Germany 
which acquired a share valued at nearly Rs. 10,000 prior 
to 1850 and during the year 1907 imported into Bombay 
19 lakhs' worth of goods. Other countries which have a 
share in the trade arc Belgium and France, which con- 
tribute imports valued at the most recent date at one lakh 
and 2 lakhs respectively. Egypt has possessed a small 
share since the year 1850, but it compares but ill with the 
Persian imports, which were valued at one lakh in 1890. 

Onthm Talil J’*®'' '"'P'’''*® ®f f™"'*'’® 

mi Kirn. United Kingdom were valued at nearly 4 lakhs of rupees 

which had risen during the decade iSSo-go to nearly 96^ 
lakhs. But in ihe year 1S91-92 the total value of imports 
decreased by 19 lakhs in consequence of the small supply 
from the United Kingdom and Austria. This diminution 
was the natural outcome of an accumulation of stocks 
and of the low rale of exchange. The decline continued 
in 1892-93, receipts falling ofT to the extent of 24 per cent. 
In the following year, however; a certain amount of 
speculation was rife and brought about a small rise in 
the trade to the extent of si lakhs in value, In 1S95-96 
there was a substantial recovery from the low level of the 
preceding three years, but the trade is not progressive 
owing to the competition of yarns made in Indian mills.' 
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it I'olil currency nt n disadvnntngc ; for tlic prices niligy 
nl Ilonffkonpr itre loo kiffli to permit of Europeao 
countries conipelinjj on equal tenns with the cheaper and 
cquiilly good Mauritius sugar. The fears entertained bj 
the Mauritius planters that their trade to India (nov 
their principal market) would l.c ruined by the closing of 
the mints have not been justilicil, ns the importation 
continues to increa.se. India i:tke.s no Ic.s.s than j7 pet 
cent, of the c.<ipurtntions of this staple from Maurilins. 
In iSgj-gli German .sugar was put on the market in 
large qunntilics ; for the beet crop had been very good 
throughout an urea which had greatly expanded under 
the tegis of bounties, and outlets had to he found for the 
large production at veiy low prices. But the position of 
Mauritius sugar was never seriously iissailed. The 
Straits Settlements, Java and China also send a certain 
quantity of sugar to Bombay, Java’s share in the trade 
hetween 1900 and 1907 being valued at 14 lakhs. 

The United Kingdom possesses the bulk of the import 
trade in metals, and has done so since the commence' 
munt of tlic igtii century ulien its sliarc was valued at 4 
lakhs. At the present date (igoo-oy) tlic amuial value of 
tlic import trade from the United Kingdom stands at 153 
laklis. Austria lias a share of 7 laklis, which dales from 
ifiSg-go ! Helgium a share ofjs lakhs which has risen 
from 3 Inivhs in lESg-go ; France has a share of 2 lakhs 
which dates from 1900 ; Noriv.-iy and Sweden contributed 
imports to tlic value of 2 lakhs during the Inst seven 
yeans ; while Gcrm.iny which imported metals to the 
value of 4 lakhs only during the hast dcc.adc of the 19th 
century now owns a share in the trade amounting to 
20 lakhs. The trade, as a whole, is subject to consider- 
able lluctuations which synchronize with the vicissitudes 
characterizing almost all trade in raw material. Ke.ady- 
made tools and implcmenls arc' being sent to India in 
increasing number in lieu of the iron from wliich such 
instruments were roughly fashioned here in past years. 
The trade in pig-iron and castings made at Bnrknr fe 
expanding i the railway companies year by year sell 
more old iron and scrap, -which have a better reputation 
in the market for good qnality than l^e material imported 
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The following table shows the average annual imports 
of coal from various countries into Bombay since the 
year i860 

(ooo's omitted both in quantity and value.) 


Decades* 

United Kingdom* 

Austratia. 

Japan. 

Totals 

CsTtCttUla 


Tons. 

Vftlue 

1^8. 

Tons. 

Value 

Rs. 

Tons 

Value 

Rs. 

Tons. 

Rs. 

fflH 

1860-1870. 

lU 

27, -,9 


86 

... 


u. 

28.25 


1870-lim. 

fU 

46, 6j 


76 

kM 

tu 


4940 


i88o»(8(jo. 

axM 

90,30 

.u 

68 


• 21 

... 

90,58 


iS^O'IQOQ* 

40c 

74 i 97 

7 


30 

S.o® 

4 i 37 

79.*9 

1,77 1 * 3 . 5 ' 

1900-1937. 

131 

25,84 

9 

*.45 

20 

2 , 9 * 

!}6| 

30, ?2 

t 

6,99 j 9 ‘. 9 » 


Exports, Bombay is the sole outlet fur the produce of Gujarat, 
Raw CtUtn. the Deccan and the Central Provinces, and her export 
trade is conhned for the most part to cotton, wheat and 
seeds. Raw cotton does not appear to have been 
exported from India till 1783, when 114,133 lbs. were 
shipped to England. In 1790 the Directors of the East 
India Company, at the instance of the manufacturers, 
imported 422,007 ihs,, but the speculation did not aniiwer. 
In 1809 at the period of the American Non-Intercourse 
Act, the Directors imported 30 million lbs. of which 
only 1,250,000 were used by the British manufacturers 
and t.250,000 were exported to the Continent. This 
unlucky venture made the Company decide to import no 
more, even when the American War broke out. But 
’ after the peace a general revival of trade took place and 
an increase of the imports of cotton from 60 to 90 
millions of pounds took place in 1816. In 1817 to 1819, 
when excessive speculation prevailed and prices remain- 
ed high, large quantities of cotton were imported from 
India into England. The failures which took place in 
Calcutta in 1820, in consequence of this over-specula- 
tion, arc stated to have been the first check experienced 
by the cotton-growers of Bundclkhand, and the Indian 
trade did not recover for some time. About 1825 the 
exports from Bombay became considerable, in conse- 
quence of the settled state of the interior, and in 1832 
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Olii'i Tvtt! Up IP iiip yjjf ,g.p jiip export Untie in cniton twis 
emnurn. • , , . 

nnti ynrn tvns tn><i;,'nilicnnt : tuit in 1S71 Japan and 
China, tlic two ffrc.il cciilri."i for Bombay exports, 
coniincncctl to c‘ilalili\li llio trade si-liicli has formed oat 
of the rbief fouiulallon-. of Boniliny's prosperity durtnj the 
last thirty years. "I lie years iH():-p3 and iSoj-pO were 
record years, but were followed l‘y a consideraWe decline 
of trade in i8rj; owiitj; to a (general exodus of mill-hand-s 
from Bombay and the resultant difliculty of keepin;' the 
mdls seorkinj,'. This exodus, which tvas cn^'cndcred b) 
tile uutbre ik of plague, .soon attained the dimensions 
of a st.imp.'de, until iu a few weeks it was c.s'limatcd 
that, cxclu.sive of the ciitfi.ne-room and outside stalfs, 
llic number of opswaiivcs .at Wssrk was lc« than ao per 
cent, of the normal. Every elfort was made hy apents 
.and owncr.s to keep their mills open under the most 
adverse circiimslances and at preat financial sacrifices. 
.Many huts of a comfortabie cliar.actcr were erected 
close to the mills and olfcred rent-free to operatives, 
medicine and medical attendance were provided free of 
charpe, and shop.s were opened in the mill-premises, 
where flour, prnin and other food-stiilfs were .supplied 
cither pratis or in .advance of wapes. N‘otwitti.st'!ndinp 
all these induccmenl.s however several mdls were com- 
pelled to close altopcihcr, while others worked with 
.a.s' little as onc-fourlli of llieir machinery, and even then 
in .some cases with a consider, able proportion of unskilled 
hands, whose outturn both .as repards quantity and 
quality was nalnrally very defective and unreniuncmtlve. 
For a period, therefore, the industry was for all practical 
purposes at a standstill ; but when the plapuc somewhat 
abated in 1S9S, matters in great measure resumed tbeir 
normal condition. One adverse result of the plapuc 
e.xoclus was the enhanced wnpes and the undesirable 
mode ol payinp them which the hands were enabled by 
their own paucity of numbers to demand and enforce 
The pernicious system of payinp wages daily was in- 
troduced and became almost universal owing to the 
anxiety of agents and owners to keep' as much ns 
possible of their machinery running and a return to 
monthly wages was only cITcctcd with great difficult}' 
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United Kingdom. They were valued at 2 lakhs only, but 
commenced to increase steadily from that date until thn 
reached a total of 416 lakhs during the decade endinj; 
18S9-90. With the exception of Egypt and America, tiie 
exports to which though never large have seriously 
decreased during the last twenty years, every country 
which imports Indian oil-seeds has enormously increased 
its demand during the last thirty years. Between 1901 
and 1907 for example the shipments to the United 
Kingdom were valued at 100 lakhs, to Austria at 13 lakhs 
against a lakh in 1889-90, to Belgium at 133 lakhs against 
4 lakhs in the decade ending 1879-80, to France at 249 
lakhs against 8 kkhs in 1859-60 and to Germany at 65 
lakhs against 2 lakhs in 1SS9.90. Holland too has a 
share valued at 38 lakhs, and Italy a share of 64 lakhs in 
this trade for the years 1901-07. 

Sara ll'ml. The export trade in wool, which commenced in 1831, 
was valued at 79 lakhs during the period between 1900-01 
and 1906-07, out of which the United ICingdom absorbed 
nearly the whole, namely, 76 lakhs. The balance of the 
trade rests with France and Belgium and more recently 
with Japan which absorbed 2 lakhs worth of exports 
between 1901 and 1907. 

Cii/roB 7 Vf«- Before the era of the great improvements in mill- 
machinery in Great Britain (1771-1785), cotton piece-goods 
of various colours and devices appear to have been 
exported in considerable quantities from India to England. 
Through the agency of European merchant-adventurers 
the calicoes and fine muslins of India were early brought 
to the notice of the West and continued to rise in public 
estimation until Great Britain commenced to produce her' 
own machine-made fabrics. So superior indeed were the 
products of the Indian spinning-wheel and band-loom to 
those turned out by the manufacturers of Lancashire in 
the middle of the i8th century that Indian prints and In- 
dian calicoes were much preferred to British-made goods, 
and the Manchester and Blackburn weavers actually 
imported Indian yarns in large quantities for use in their 
own factories.* During the earlier years of the 19th 


Cyclopedia of India, 1885. 
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Coasting^ 

Trade, 


Yc.-irs, 

Agraffe number of 
chests exported. 

' 8 S 9 - 6 o to i8(io.yo 

1870.71 10 ,8,7.4 

18S0-81 to i88g-ga 

' 899 -' 90 o 7 

1900-01 to igoy-ds 

37 >ooc 

43 <Doo 

35i00o 
s6,ooo 
t8 000 

1 


fluctuates in nZ a ''''' ‘'•‘"J' 

of imports and n-Vh fk ‘'’® increase or decrease 

The products of \vesi° 

Vinces find tlm! nnd the Central Pro- 

in return distributes fo *•*** 

provinces through thr'^d"®'’°‘'® *” 

the value of tlin 'f t i °Toning'nf the nineteenth century 

o-pc n 

proportion nf , - iakhs), the largest 

from and desp!uchTrt7 d"'* 

Cutch. Next in • Gujarat and 

lakhs and exports \ lakh")!' Mal!b."r'af’”^°'‘* 

from Gujarat and Cutch fo ’ " 

piece-goods brouo-lit f ®*P°rt to China ; cotton 

Arabia from Gujarat 860^1°'“^^"^'"'®'''"°“’^“”'’ 
from Goa, Guiaratnnd r fl! brought 

to Bombay for exp'ort to“he Per"shn"S LT 
districts in the Rnmt., d "^a'an trulf and to various 

consisted chiefly of Sn 

modities as r ^ ’ P'®‘'=-8°cds, and such com- 

”‘=°--'"«ts .and pepper. Mrs. Graham. 

Guidclo Bombay Opoo^flip! °Pl™ ^tarket see MacIcanS 


(imports 


inn mkhs). Alailaba-ir and Kanara 

mkhs and — *- ... 
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removing restrictions such as the inland cotton and 
sugar duties.’ The cotton tr.ado had been greatly 
developed since 1825 by private mercantile firms who 
brought bales from areas as remote as the provinces of 
Agra and Oudh in order to meet the demands of the 
China and English markets. - The course of 'rade 
during this period was however not invariably smooth. 
Failure of rain in Gujarat, Kathiawar and Cutch in 1838 
and 1846, the uncertain state of palitic.Tl relations with 
Persia, and unforeseen ci'ents in China connected with 
the opium trade combined with temporary tightness of the 
Bombay money-market to render progress more spasmo- 
dic than it would otherwise have been, considering that 
the trade with other foreign countries, with Sind and 
with Malabar showed no sign of depression.’ The 
following table shows the value in lakhs of the coasting- 
trade with other parts of India between 1835-36 
and 1S50-51 



iSys-if. 


115041 


[at ports 

Cvport^. 

ImpiHts 

EKporls 

Imports 

Csportk. 

Calcutta 

36 

U 

-7 

i: 

39 

19 

Guj.'irnt 

« 

« 

278 

138 

452 

I 

i 63 

Coronmndcl... 
^lalabeir & 

1 

5 


3 

3 

Kanara ... 

64 

23 

69 

33 

74 

60 

Cutch & Sind. 
Gofty Daman 

s 

12 

3 = 

69 

S' 

7 ' 

& Diu 

4 

5 

3 

2 


4 

KonI(<*in ... 

* 

• 

.5. 

8 s 

Ijii 

96 


‘’These figures are not availabte. 


^ The inland sugar duties were abolished in 1836 and the inland 
cotton duties in 1848. 

“ Heber wrote (183S) “ Cotton is the principal article of 
export, great quantities of which come from the north-west of 
India, and I have frequently been interested in seeing the immense 
bales lying on the piers and the ingenious screw with which an 
astonishing quantity is pressed into the canras-bags. Bombay 
is the port from which almost ail the trade of the west and north 
is shipped for China and England.” 

’ In 1814-15 trade with the United Kingdom was valued at 42 
lakhs. In 1835-56 it had increased to 271 lakhs and in 1850-51 
to 527 lakhs. • 
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tion of imports and exports is practically equal, the 
increase under the former head being chiefly in coal, 
cocoanuts, copra and grain, and under the latter in 
Indian and foreign piece-goods and sugar of foreign 
manufacture. 

The following table shows the value in lakhs of 
coasting-trade imports between i88o-Si and 1905-06!— 


Articles and OestinaUon. 


)89s<91. 

. 1 

; i 

1 i9a3>i9oi.' 1905.06 

1 1 



Ks. 

15 s. 

R«. 

R>. 

Coal 



104 

Kll 

Bcnsal 

*•* 


.a*... 

104 

S9 

COTTOK, Raw 


SM 

47S 

87 

K«l 

Sind •« 

••• 

3 

34 

10 

66 

BHtish Ports within the Pro- 




sidencj'. 


>8s 

5* 


6 

Cuicli .«• 

... 

•5 

16 

2 

3 

Kathiawar 



295 

7 

114 

COA *«• •«. •». 

... 



54 


Cocoanuts and Copra 


34 


52 

HI 

Madras « 


21 



HI 

Travnncorc 

M. 

9 



■I 

Goa 



Bn 

Ricr. 


133 

147 

GZS 

Effl 

Bengal ... 

... 

81 

,78 

37 

14 

Madras 

... 

12 

8 



Burma ... 

... 

2D 

■n 

563 

>95 

, Sind 





IS 

1 British Ports within the Pre* 





, sidcncy. 


=3 

33 

24 

82 

Wheat 



35 

95 

54 

Sind 

... 


>4 

89 

5' 

Burma 


....... 

2 


Knlhiawftr 

... 

— ... 


2 

.MM. 

Goa 

Gun.vy Bags 

M* 


20 






48 

36 

49 

Bcngotl— 



45 

36 

40 

British Ports within tne Pre* 


.sidency. 


...... 




6 

LiqcORS— B ritish Ports wttlun 



. 

1 

1 the Presidenev. 





22 

54 

Oil, Cocoanut— jM.idras 

Mt 


8 

14 

31 i 

Oil, Kraosisn— Burma 
SricFs— 

•*. 

...... 



41 ' 



43 

54 

77 

. MtSdras 

•** 


iC 

16 

22 

British Ports within the Prc« 





sidency. 


.MM» 

20 

18 

31 

Travancorc 

••• 

...I.) 

3 

H 

14 

Goa ... 

... 


2 

2 
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The subjoined table shows the class and value of 
goods imported and exported coastwise from Bombay 
in igoy-oS 



I 

1 

' Locality'. 


Clnt^is of Q;ood< (The figures in brackets ^bou 1 
snlueinLakh^). | 

fmporti 

\ 


I Bengal 

Eastern Bengal] 
and Assam,,., 

u 63 

Coal (1:7), Gunny bags ( 7 o), Jute 
gunny faS), Tea (u), Bctclnnls (j), 
Rope and Twine (6), Rice (5), 

Rice (i). 


136 

Cocoiinnls (32), Oil (aS), Spices (33), 

Travancorc and 
Cochin. ... 

4 > 


British Burma ,., 

342 

Rice (531), Oils (39), Teakwood (14.) 

Bombay P r e s i ■ 
dency— 



Sind ... ... 

>74 

Raw cotton (40), Wheat (63). Rice (10), 
Other grains (28). 

Ciiich 

31 

Raw cotton (19). Raw wool (3). Grains 
(3), Seeds (1 J. 

KathinWoir ... 

360 

Raw cotton (200), Ghi (14), Raw wool 
(ii), Pulse (6), Oilier grains (3), 

C«nnibny 

1 

Pulse (i). 

Jnnjira 

3 

BctelriuU (i). 

Bnroda •„ 

j) 


Goa, Diu and 
Daman ... 

'79 

Raw cotton (14B), Til (s), Linseed (5). 
cotton Seeds (3), grains (5). 

British Ports ...1 

160 

1 

i 

1 

Liquors (a6), Rico(a6), Pulse (3), Bolel- 
nuls (25), Pepper Q), Raw Cotton 
' (4), Teakwood f.i). The lar^rcst im> 
ports arc from Ratnajeiri (12), Urati 
and Anjanwel (ro each), Vengurla, 
Bnnkotc and Vtsiadtirjr (9 each), 
Broach, Mnlvan( 8 cacl 0 t Karanjn.(7}, 
and AUbai;, Trombay» Honn\(*r and 
Panvel (6 each). 

Total ,„ > 

'.599 [ 






'po'mw ruv tiumrw. 


Tiscl.-. 


it'"' 


Tlir (.Jro.il ttuli.in ri'niiiMitn iinJ [lit J!iirab*>, 

Rari'jA .it«l Cfiilf.it tiutia l^.li!ll.ly I'.uii cairi" a Jarjtf 
ImHU' m .'(fill ln’m Ittfrnlui, llii? Iptnirf scrt’inf; lh( 
Mitiilu'fii fa'.irrii anJ nurih-fastiTii yortii'n of fmlia jimI 
ilif l.itU'f M'fviii,' ir.it, Uajpiii.iiM, Crnlf.’il Inilia, ihr 
L'nitctI i’rin iitci-'. and tta- Piiiij.d. .StrUiitlci ot jjiiix!'. 
c.itrifil diiriiif’ lfii‘ fi-ivycar' llitKC tv.'o lips'. T.crr 
op.-iu'ilarrmit av.iil.ibli-; hii in ihpiuli,- G. 1 . 1 '. Riiiltisy, 
ii!ii.;li u,'*. open lor tr.iflie lot i.Jjh' mile-., bootoil Ji:.^5 
toil'- of j;ooi!>. to ^t,ll!l>n‘ in lloml'.ii City and Iiland 
.inii c.nriei) toiK. of i.'oods front ••t.ationMiitM'i 

the ‘.nine nie.i. The ^orfe^potKh‘tl}; l!;;ijrcs for the II. It. 
.inJ C. t. tv.iilv.ay tthifli w.o. open for jte laiic' in 
iftyo iirr not ai-iihiMe. The hall; o! the troJc «b>. 
in eotton aiu! ^'t.iin, hrotic;ht from tiic Ueecaii .ind 
Centr.il l’rol^ll^c^ bv the li. I. P. Itaiivva) and front 
(iiij'ar.il bi tbe I!, It. niul C. I. Kniliiai. Ifurin;; the 
foIloiiiiiK decade the r,nl.horne ir.ule of the ishoiJ in- 
cie.iM'il in proportion to tbe increase in the foreij;ii uade 
of the port. 'HtcG. 1 . 1 '. Kailuiiy Coinpany extended 
their line to Jiit'l’tiipore and Rtiirltnr and opened eonnec- 
lions iiilh the other chief line-, in Indi.a, ivitii the re^tllt 
tliai tlie vohiinc of tlieir r.iil*boriic trade wit*, more th.ia 
doubled, in tSdo this raiiiv.vy boohed neariy 700,000 
tonsof jjoods to ami from Maliona ivilliin the limits ol 
the i.sland. The irafiic of tlic 1 ). :ind C. I. Kaihv.iy 
also incre:iM‘J in ccnseijiicnce of the opcniii}: of iieie 
lines in Knjpiilana and Knthiaivar. 

The folloiviin; statement slunes tiic projjrcss of trridic (ex- 
cluding; the li;,'ure.s of the Railiv.ay Comptvny’s materials) 
from and to .stations in llombay Island .since tlicycnr i?S6: — 


1 

C. I. P. 

R.silw.sy. 

It. It. li C. 

I, Knilw.i}’. j 


Imports. 

Export^. 

ln)|'ort*i. 

j Export*, j 

1 

1 

j iEi;« ' 
HiSr: 
1S8S , 
18S9 j 
1B90 j 

Tons. 

i,ooa,:a 7 

11040,983 

»4».0|3 

M8i4.S.'i 

Tons, 

33»,li7> 

40 . 4 , 80 ; 

443, .s«>; 

=0.t,»7j 

3'<>,«-'9 

Tons 

45 . 4-405 

-’ 77,443 

3 l> 5 > 7 -’' 

= 7 ',s;i 

; Tons, i 

1 il 4 >,:n.o j 

i 153.100 

1 it ’!>,404 ' 

1 t 87 . 4 J 5 j 

1 iSl,.(ils 


* Nol avatUliIf. 
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During; tlic Inst so years' tlic rail-borne trade of Bom- 
bay bas expanded by S9 percent, in value, in spite of 
tlicfnct tbat between iSpS-md igot famine and plague, 
coupled with the sbiggt.uhncs.u of the local money-market, 
exercised a somewhat adverse effect upon it. 

The following; table shows in thousands of rupees the 
progress of the rail-borne trade ol Bombay with each 
province between the years 1S8S-89 and igo/-o8:— 





Proklncf^i 


Ctpkirh. 

Imporh. 

Etport* 

1 

Vtiiuc. 

Valit*. 

Vnlut. 

Value. 

1 

Its 

Rs. 

Us. 

Rs. 

1 Bonib^iy Presidency ♦» 


65.639 

'.76,055 

1.38,909 


Of>j 

l, 5 (,l 

6,403 

57,'? 

1 Smd and Da)tichh(an « . 


US 

u 

538 

j Rcngal 1 

1 Kastern Rcng.1l and v ... 

»S 5 

»s 

4,061 

5,656 

Assam . «M 1 

United Provinces ... ... 

: 3 .S 60 

8,3.18 

49,776 

31,56' 

Pnnjnli 

' 0,735 

10,966 

stpllt 

40,157 

Central Provinces and Berar. 

65,831 

> 9 , 9<3 

90,41; 

48.035 

RnjptiUna and Ccntr.il In* 

69,914 

U .'93 

54,459 

33,565 

Nir.im'!. Territory ... 

6.175 

6,374 

34, '43 

51.6S7 

Mysore ... 

b 

116 

1,555 

5,'04 

Total •.< 

5,88,835 

1,57,0:5 

4 , 35 , 6 '. 

3,51,87' 


Of the total rail-borne trade of Bombay nearly 40 per 
cent, represents trade with other parts of the Bomb.iy 
Presidency, >7 percent, is trade with the Centra! Pro- 
vinces and Berar, 11 percent, is with Rajputana and 
Central India, to per cent, with the United Provinces, 
from 5 to 8 per cent, with the Punjab, 4 per cent, with 
Madras and one per cent, with Bengal. During recent 
year.s the trade of the Punjab has been diverted to Kara- 
chi whence the goods arc exported direct to foreign 
ports. 

The subjoined table, from which figures in thousands 
(000s) have been omitted, shows the chief articles of 
import and export carried by the railw.ays to and from 
Bombay City 
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Tlic chief imports hy the U. B. & C. I, Railway «e 
raw cotton, grain, pulse and oil-seeds. Of these thi 
import.s of cotton have risen from (14,000 to 147,000 tm/ 
of grain and pulse from 31,000 to 151,000 tons 
oil-vecds from 40,000 to 112,000 Ions. The chief exportt 
hy the 13 . B. & C. I. Railway arc cotton piece-goods, 
which has'e risen during the last twenty-live years ta 
15,00010 19,000 tons,sug.ir, which has risen in the same 
period from 13,000 to 44,000 tons and nichals whicli 
arc esported to the qinntity of 58,000 tons. Tlic 
chief items of import by the G. i. P. Railway arc ran 
cotton, grain, oil-.seedsand opium, u'hile the chief items 
of export arc cotton piece-goods, metals and sugar. 
The increase in these items during the 27 years ending 
1908 was as .shown below 


imporist. 

i8ti. 

:90s. 

Exporb. 

itlSi. 

iqoS, 1 

R.VV Colton , 

luns 

•root? 

Tom. 

?I4,8o7 

Cotton piorc- 

Tons. 

Tons, 1 

Orulns 

,i!ti 693 

rs»702 

goorls .. 

S 3 i 4 f 6 

.10,144 

Oits«cd 5 <0. 

170, Ols) 

3 ' 3 . 79 ' 

iUtttoU ... 


; 7 .Jos 

Opium ... 



Smrar 

P.SM 

«I.W 7 


Lacat Trade. *<•■'■'^''>'1 years after Bombay had passed into 
the possession of the East India Company the trade 
of the island was eomparalivciy small' and, such tis it 
was, was hampered by laclt of capital, external war- 
fare and epidemic disease. The number of substantial 
traders was very limited, and most of tho.se who 
immigrated to the island were “ a miserable poor sort 
of all sects, who (ly from the Jloors and Portuguese per- 
secutions and value themselves on your honours' protec- 
tion." The retail trade in rice and grain was in the 
hands of certain persons linoivn as Kmharm, appointed 
by tiie Company's Government, whose duty it was to sell 
small quantities in the public mnrkcts under certain res- 
trictions designed to encourage outside mcrcliants to 
import grain. The retail sale of unbeaten rice through 
the A’acAarar continued in the early part of the iSth cen- 


* Aungier wrote to the Directors in 1117^-74 English enn)- 
merce under y ur Honours' liaypy management seem^ as a plant 
watered by Divine Hrovidence, rooted ai the alicctions of ail 
people whiTB it is settled, courted by princes and slates, and 
reason so persuades, for you bring good to all." 
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nlnitiiui ttilli llif Weilcra Pfi'.iilfiicy. llw i-MciiMOti nf 
lilt Hi'inl'.iy Ddi'lti.. Ihr reiluttion of Port Hues I'm 
iiJiillor, Hit'll tif llic miliiti); of fotlt'ii, lilt (‘mj'ii.}- 

ffli'iit of llif Miri'Iii*- tro-iMiry li.'ilanM’. of llic (ioifrr.nKK 
111 liiiliii. till' rtM-rvf liinti, tiiul the crc.ilit’ii of in 
Iiiipffliil Cu'>trti!i'' Serviff. l/niti-r Ir);i‘'!ili'<.‘ cnaet- 
iiu'iit' the Clumhcr ha^ tiie fi(;lit ol on 

the Iiiinil<.iy IVrl Triivi, the .'fitiiiriyal Corporation, art! 
the liily Iniproveineiit Trti'l, wliilo a rcprt'vciilali'e ft 
the Chaiiiher i', aliti iiiiiiitlcJ amoof; the nori-cu'eutiit 
iiffioers nf the Coimcil o! the (laveriior of noml’.iy. The 
Chatni'er piiHi'-hc'. an annual report, a scries ol 

return', uhieli '.Inin the eoiirse oi ir.nle from day tod.iy, 
iho chief of thi".c I'riri}; the ihillj arrival return, the dailj 
Ir.nle relitra, import an.l es.port m.anifesls puHishctl 
tvviee a sveel;, and three MalfU'ciits i"ucJ once a month 
shtniiin,' I'ltports of cotton, ssheat and seeils imports 
from Kurope, and the inosvrtieiit of piece-KOOtls and yarn 
I'y rail. i\ weekly reitiru of clear, auecs, and a weekly 
tahlo of current t]uot.ttion' arc :iKo issued. The 
Chainher elect' .i‘, lioiior.nry meml'crs indislduah dis- 
tiajjtiishcJ for (iiiblic services or cmiaciit in eommcrce 
and maniifacliires. Amoo}; those so cli-etcd in the past 
sverc laird IsC.iy, riad Messrs. A. II. Cani|ihcll anti J. M, 
Macl.eaii. The reserve fund of the Chainher .amootiled 
at the end of iryjp to Rs. r,oi,f)l.|-J-.v 
nt Hill- .MTillatcd to the Chamber of Ccmnierce Is the Unntbay 
Millowiiers' Assncinlion xsliich was foiindcd in iKps 
the object of encoiir.ripiiip friendly fcellnj; .and unanimity 
aiiu'iij; milltiseiicre and users of steam and water power 
on nil .subjects involviiijj their common ^'ood : to pro- 
mote and protect in any way which mny seem be.st the 
intcrc.sl,s nf miUtneners ainl users of steam and water 
posver, especially of lliosc w’lio may be inember.s of the 
• As'soiiation j to collect and classify information on all 

matters of jicncril interest, to obtain the removal, as far 
.ns such a society can, by all Icifitiinatc mcan.s of till 
ackiiowlcd|;cil frriev,aaccs affccliii;; inillowncrs and users 
of steam and water power ns a body j to receive and 
decide references on matters in dispute, wliieli may be 
haid for arbitratioit before the Association and to com- 
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shadowy existence in the Bombay commercial world. 
EstablMied primarily witli the object of promoting 
and safegiuardinj the interests of the tradintf communitj' 
of the Bombay Presidency and of collecting and 
dLstributiiiff such information as might protect its 
members from loss and damage, the Association has 
busied itself with such questions as the location 
of the Central Parcels Post Odice, the duty-free 
importation of goods by military officers, the problem 
of the prevention of dust in Bombay City, the collection 
of debts without recourse to law, and the levy of income- 
tax upon the proceeds of the sale of goods in Bombay by 
the representatives of English, American and Continental 
Houses. In 1906 the Association was enabled with the 
aid of Gos’eriimciit to establish a Commercial Gymkhana 
Club on a plot of land situated near Wodehouse Bridge 
on the East of the B. B & C. 1 . Railway line. 

The Bombay Underwriters' Association was cstablish- 
miM At- ’873 with the object of preventing frauds upon 
loeiallan, underwriters and assisting in the prosecution of accused 
parties ; of supervising the safeguarding and realisa- 
tion of the value of properly saved frrm wrecks and 
affording assistance and advice to the commanders 
of wrecked vessels ; of establishing a uniform procedure 
in matters of insurance and the settlement of salvage 
claims; of providing a good insurance library for 
the use of members ; and of corresponding and 
acting in concert with associations of a similar character 
in other ports. At the date of its establishment the 
Association comprised about so companies, while it 
now {1908) comprises ^6. The affairs and funds of 
the Association are managed by a Committee consisting 
of a Chairman, Deputy Chairman and three members, 
all annually elected by ballot. 

The Bomba]/ The native brokers in Exchange, Bullion, Stock and 
Shares had no association between 1840 and 1S6S. 
datim. Between 1840 and 1S50 there were about half a dozen 
brokers recognized by the banks and merchants, nnd 
they sufficed for the limited business then pas.sing in one 
or two banks’ shares and a few presse-. Between 1849 
and 1S50 tlie late Mr. Premchaiid Raicband entered the 
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citly followed, The Back Bay shares, Rs. 5,000, 
lip, were al Rs. 50,000 premium. The Port CaiuilnE 
.shares, Rs, i,ooop.aidup, were at Rs. 11,000 premim 
The Mazaf'on Land shares were at Rs. 9,000 premiom. 
The Elphinslonc Land shares were more th.an 500 per 
cent, premium,- Yet none gave a chance of a return within 
the next ten years. Some of the banks and financial asso- 
ciations had re.achcd from 50 to too percent, premium 
without being tested by returns. The people were attack- 
ed by a delirium from which they only recovered with 
the close of the Civil War. Then everybody rushed to sell 
securities but found no buyers ; and all the wealth re- 
ceived during the Civil War was represented only hy a 
huge mass of uiuialcablc paper. Prcmchand and the 
brokers were anathematized. There were few left 
solvent in Bombay ; and the merciful Act aS of iSfij bad 
to he passed as a finale to the whole business. 

Between 1S40 and 1855 the Brokers’ meeting-place 
was somewhere on the Cotton Green (the modem Elphin- 
stoneCircIc), Afierwiirdsit w.as held between the old Fort 
Walls where Treacher’s shop is now and the Mercantile 
Bank where Dunnet’s shop now stands. During the 
American Civil W.ir they were a privileged class'. They 
created as much noise as they pleased, and obstructed 
the traffic as they liked without let or hindrance. 
.After the crash, the number of Brokers fell to about 
half the original number. For the reasons above stated 
they first formed an informal association between 1868 
and 1873, which was in the latter year transformed into 
an association with fixed rules of conduct. The increase 
in the business of the Association and the prosperity 
of its members attracted other people. At first 
the admittance fee was Rs. 5 which was griidually 
raised to Rs. 1,000. The number of members now is 311 
and the Committee of the Hall has for some time stop- 
ped any new admission. A higher scale of admission 
fee and the taking of more substantial guarantees from 
new-comers are contemplated. The present Brokers’ 
Hail was opened in January, 1899. The objects of the 
Association arc to facilitate the negotiation of the sale 
and purchase of joint-stock securities promoted through- 
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qucsl to whom also we would have you procure as manj 
pautka weavers as you can, for they will also be neces- 
sary ; and assure yourselves what industry and ingenuity 
you employ in this alTair will be well esteemed by yont 
Hon’ble Masters and by ourselves. For your bcltei 
supply of cotton yam for the keeping the siiid weavers 
at work we shall send you down by the Iloigh a consi- 
derable parcel of Rajapur yarn, which will be with you 
in a few days after receipt of this letter, whereof what is 
proper to be delivered out to the weavers for the mak- 
ings any sort of calicoes lit for Europe above mentioned 
we would have you so disposed of .and the remainder be 
sold to the Company’s best advantage.”' By 16/6 a 
regular industry had been established. The Company 
imparted silk and cotton and distributed it to the weavers 
who worked under a miikiii/am and were paid partly 
in cash and partly in rice, in 16S3 it was decided to 
cstabli'-h a manufactoty of knitted stockings : in 1735. by 
which date Bombay stuffs liad earned considerable repute, 
the Council at Surat was directed to persuade weavers 
from Gujarat to settle in Bombay, houses being specially 
erected lor them on the island ; .advances of money were 
from time to time made to weavers ; while in 1758 the 
President arranged for the immigration of certain Bassein 
weavers, who were to manufacture goods for Jeddah and 
other western ports. 

.^bout the middle of the eighteenth century England 
began to manufacture her own cloth and owing to the use 
of machinery forged rapidly ahead of India. The export 
of cotton mamifaclurcs from India to England began to 
decline and became quite insigniHcant soon after the 
opening of the nintcenth century. About the same time 
(1813) that the ports of India were thrown open to 
English merchant adventurers, protective duties of 
70 and 80 per cent, were imposed in Great Britain on 
cotton and silk manufactures from India, and some 
kinds of these goods were absolutely excluded. This 
was considered necessar)- to give a start to the new 
industry in England. English cotton goods now began 

' Buiiiti.ty Gnuctleer, Vol. XXVI, P.irt ii, 131 i Fernsfs 
Selections Irom Gavernaent Records, Home Series, 1 , 108. 
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For dyeiiisf one pound of silk the dyer takes from 17 tow 
Idas (a toln weighing 180 grains) of ground kernies 
(bodies of female of Qicciis Ilicis), which come from 
China. This is mixed with suflicient water to cover the 
silk and is poured into a copper or iron hanii, and is put 
to boil on a chulg or stove. The mixture is stirred, aud 
when it boils the silk is dipped in it. The hanii is then 
removed from the ckuk and the silk gradually sucks up 
the water, becoming dyed in about half-an-hour. The 
silk before being dipped into the kermes water is placed 
in a solution of alum. 

The process of dyeing cotton cloth or thread in various 
colours is described below 

(r) Ktaumia dyeing.— Kusumba [Carthamus lineb- 
mans) is the vernacular name of the safHower, whose 
seeds, called hurdi, provide an oil. The process of ex- 
tracting the dye is as follows;— One maund of the 
knsumbtt is spread upon a cotton cloth, which is tied 
by the four corners to a wooden stand about ,7 feet high. 
About 4 maunds of water are poured over the kusnmk. 
As it strains through the cloth It carries away all impuri- 
ties and is eventually thrown away. The kummbavs 
then kneaded with the feet for about half-.m-bour, until 
it becomes of a dull yellowish colour. After this 
the cloth is again stretched on the wooden stand, 
another four maunds of water arc poured upon It. 
The dye, of a dull yellow colour, runs through and is 
received in a copper Jmdi placed below. It is then mixed 
with an infusion of dry mangoes or limes, which changes 
the yellow dye to a rich red colour. The cloth to be dyed 
is dipped into it and comes out pink. It Is then wrung 
dry, and this operation is repeated three or four times. 
If a redder tinge is required, more lime juice or mango- 
water is added. If a very deep red dye is desired. 
heddi (turmeric) is added to the hnsnmba and mango- 
water. 

Another method of dyeing cloth red is by using Pattan 
wood, imported from the Malabar coast. It is 
beaten by a hammer to powder, with every maund of 
which two tains of chmiem are well mixed. These are 
thrown into a handi containing 3 maunds of water. 
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thrown in, to prevent the time burning the haods. 
This mixture is stirred and allowed to stand for two 
days. The cloth to be dyed is put into a vessel of 
fresh water, and after being thoroughly wrung out is 
dipped in the indigo vat, where it is allowed to 
remain about five minutes. After being taken out it 
is wrung dry, opened and stretched in the open air 
on the ground. After it is dried it is again dipped in 
the indigo, and this process is repeated four times. 
The colour is then fast. The cloth is finally washed 
in fresh water and placed on a plank where it is beaten 
with a wooden hammer. 

‘■nd Persons employed in ehapa {printing work are known 
Chaparias or printers of saris, a number of whom are 
settled in Bombay. Their work is on the whole fair, 
considering the great competition with European goods. 
Chindari or knotted designs, also called knot-dyeing or 
tttHihani, is another method of decorating cotton and 
silk goods. It closely resembles printing, and appears to 
have been first devised to overcome the difficulty met 
with in the production of white spots on a dark dyed 
ground. It is largely practised in Gujarat, Cutch, 
Sind and Bombay, and is scarcely met with in other 
regions of India j whence we may infer that it had its 
origin in Gujarat, Catch and Sind. Knot-dyed goods, 
which are generally handkerchiefs, sons, bodices, 
petticoats, trousers, borders, turbans, &c., are made 
chiefly for Gujarat Hindus and Farsis. The process 
is as follows The designs are first sketched, of 
printed in outline, on cloth which has been once 
dyed ; parts of the cloth are then picked up, and a 
thin thread twisted round them, a small projection 
being generally left in the centre. The cloth is then 
dipped in a dyeing vat of a colour difiierent from that 
applied in the first instance. When dry, the threads are 
removed, and tlie parts previously protected by them are 
exposed in the original colour, the variety thus produced 
adding much to the value of the cloth. A large number 
of Chindari workers reside in Bombay, their central place 
of business being near Nall Bazaar ; but the work is 
carried on also in other parts of the city. 
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lr:iy.s and altou'cd lo ^cllll.• fur four day*, when fiat 
wliilc crystals appear on the lop of the iray.s', which are 
removed and cut into pieces. This is the first-cte 
suRar-candy (pa/rr^, sold at Rs. per inaund. The 
inferior hind, sold at Rs. 3 per m.itind, is reddish, 
The syrup which drains from raw supir is used for pre- 
pariiiR molasses ortrc.acle, whicli is sold at Rs. sper 
m.aund, 

SiiRar is ohlained mo.stly from .Mauritius, The Bombay 
product used to be sent to Bnrod.’i, Surat, nharnag.ar, 
Ahmadabad, iianzibar, and even to China. The chief 
werhman in a suRar refinery is p.iid Rs, 30 per month, 
and others from R.s, 10 to Rs. 13 per month, Women 
employed in cuttinR InrRC pieces of .sujar-candy arc paid 
3 lo ^ annas per day. The workmen arc chiclly Hindus 
from Kathiawar. 

PrtparnUn About a dozen merchants in Bombay prepare inferior 
rf"'. ghi for consumption in the city and for export. The 
trade originated .about 55 years ago; and as people 
in lliosc d.iys were not particular ns to quality, lIie.i»W 
traders reaped a large b,irvesi. The preparation ofgH 
varic.s with the quality required, Tlie .superior quality 
consists of 50 per cent, of fat, 55 per cent, ofg/if, and S5 
percent, of sweet oil, while the inferior qunlity con.sists'of 
equal proportions of fat and oil. The fat is imported in 
tins from Aligarh, Kudchi, Bcigaum and Kurla. All 
that the trader has to do is to put the fat on a slow fire 
and add tlic oil to it, or put boiling oil into the tins of 
fat and stir it up. The profit on sales is about =5 per 
cent. Inferior gfii is exported to Rangoon, Singapore 
and other places. The number of ffii preparers .and 
sellers, ns shown by the census of igoi, is 14S. 

Mmti/iiflure The oldest swcct>mcat manufacturer wns Amichand 
tfSveel- Govindji, who established bis business about 130 years ago 
at Bori B.andar, at a spot then known ns the Three Gates. 
At the present day there are many sweetmeat-manu- 
facturers in Bombay, who earn n good profit. Formerly 
three sorts of sweetmeats were manufactured, whereas at- 
present there arc a very large number of varieties. The 
following ingredients arc used in the manufacture of 
sweet-meats: Flour (rice, whe.it or gram), sugar, ghi, 
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fine brciiJ Ia at present prepared from wheat lino»r 
as pish'. 

In Bombay, especially in the Muhammadan quarter 
one frequently sees the peculiar ovens called Tanitur 
which are used for the purpose of baking; luiii bread. 
The owners of these bakeries (known ,a.s nanvtisii 
Muk) are mostly Mu(rhals, but a few arc owned by 
Muhammadans also These tanmm or ovens are made of 
sticky clay duft out of paddy fields and mixed with the 
hair of goats’ feet. They arc built in the form of large 
jars, are three or four feet high, bulging out in the middle, 
and arc narrow at the mouth. Sea sand is put around the 
oven for the retention of heal. A hole at the bottom 
allows the free access of air. The oven can he kept cool 
or warm as desired. Tlic mouths of these ovens are 
never clo.scd. The flour used is leavened with bi-carbonate 
of soda, and about i6 tolas of it arc required for one im«, 
which is made with the fingers. During the kneading 
process the fingers are dipped in a solution of gram 
(lour and water, which is supposed to give the 
bread a yellowish lint. The mn is circular, mciisurc.s 
about a fool in dhimctcr and is a quarter of an inch 
thick. These mm arc purchased by the Mugbals, 
Eohras and other Muhammadaius, and are consider- 
ed very palaUiblc and nutritious. The b.ikcrs in this 
line do a good trade but have to ptiy a very high 
rent and defray other expenses. They are sulfering 
at present from excessive competition. According to 
the cen.sus of iqot the number of bakers in Bomb.ar' 
is 1,400. 

Mmvfae- of the first shops in Bombay for the sale 

'ine/Biiis, fif or native cigiircttcs is supposed to have been 

opened by a Brahman in Hrskinc road in 1S36. Another 
account states that the first ittli shop was opened in Varli 
by a Khoja about 125 years ago, and that his heirs arc 
still doing the same business on .a very laigc sciilc. 

Sidis arc made of tobacco rolled up in dry leaves of 
the kmrit tree, in former years aflit leaves were used 
for this purpose. Tobacco comes chiefly from Jubbul- 
pore, Nipani and Petiad, which arc famous for superior 
quality ; and the chief stations for 4 «fi leaves arc Dalmu 
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Kamathi women are mostly employed in making ii'dir 
at the rate of lo An& per i,ooo. These women have to 
bring their own leaves while tobacco and thread is sup- 
plied by the owner. Each woman is able to make 1,000 
bidisa. day, while some are expert enough to make 2,000 
a day. Little girls make about 500 a day, Most of the 
bidi shops are in Kamatbipura, Falkland road, Duncan 
road, Grant road, Kalbadevi road and Giigaum, The 
income of a bidi shop depends on locality and is usually a 
paying concern in spite of competition and heavy rents. 
Hence there is a constant demand for new licenses. 
Many iiVfi' shops sell matches, pan and betel-nut, which 
materially adds to their income. ^ 

The first step in the process of bidi manufacture is to 
soften the leaves with water. They are then trimmed 
with a pair of scissors. Two leaves are taken for one 
bidi, two or three pinches of fine tobacco are put inside- 
them, and then they are rolled between the hands and 
finally secured by means of a piece of thread. The two 
ends are then closed and the bidi is ready for use. 
Formerly tobacco was sold at from one to two annas per 
ser. The present rate is 3 to 6 annas per ser. From 8 
or 10 bundles of leaves used to be obtainable for 2 annas, 
whereas to-day only 6, bundles can be obtained for 
this price. This is partly due to a rise in shop-rents, 
the rent of a shop in 1836 being Rs. 2 per month 
and of the same shop at the present date Rs. 75. The 
wages of female diif^makers have risen to 8 or 12 annas 
per ' 1000, and the monthly expenditure of shops to 
Rs. 150, against annas and Rs. 20 respectively in 
1836. 

Manuficinre The most famous snuff shop in Bombay in the nine- 
«/ Snuff. century stood near the corner of Samuel street 

andMusjid Bander road and was known as.'‘Samushet*s 
pedhi,” the proprietor being a Bhattia; The tobacco, 
used in the manufacture ofsnnifis imported from Gujarat, 
the Deccan and Madras. It is sold at the rate of Rs. t5 
per maund. The rate at which snuff is sold varies accord-, 
ing to quality from 6 to 14 annas per lb. ; and the men 
employed in its manufacture receive from Rs. 10 to Rs. 12 
per month with board and lodgin . Snuff shops pay a 
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chargiiijf from S annas lo Rs. s or 3 per tola for Us 
labour. The poorur classes wear many ornaments nude 
of baser mctnl, In the city and neii'hbourhood of Bom- 
bay there are about .(.400 f'oldsmiths', who find constant . 
and lucrative occupation. A few shops have recently 
been opened for the sale of ready-made articles. 
lirar anil Ifrass and copper arc worked by craftsmen who pro- 
na'H ^ ^ household utensils, lamps, eM/is of all shapes and 
sizes, and water pots and Mas of all descriptions. 
They are all more or less roughly turned out and devoid 
of any exterior ornamentation, their only claim to notice 
bcinq; the slmpc of some and the colour of the metals and 
the sheen given by the work of the hammer. The copper 
bazaar, opposite Mumbadevi Tank, is the busiest and 
noisiest street in the city. There arc about 4,000 
br.ass-worl;ers and coppersmiths ,'md 5,000 bhacksmiths 
in Bombay. 

Jna n’orl. Though Bombay has to import all her iron as well as 
copper from England, great progress has been made in 
the iron industry, and now, with the important exception 
of mnehinery, there is hardly any description of iron work 
which cannot be manufactured in Bombay.' A. brief 
account of iron foundries is given in the concluding 
portion of this cimptcr. The import of kcrosine oil has 
given rise to a new industry. Bohras buy empty tins for 
.about 3 annas each and fashion llicm into lanterns, 
boxes, trunks, oil-pots and other cheap articles, 
itw ear- Wood-carvcrs from Surat and other places carry 
furYitnr'e industry ill Bombay, which is celebrated for the 
muling. manufacture of carved blackwood furniture. Screens, 
teapoys, writing-desks, flower-stands, etc., of this 
arc generally of very eleg,ant appearance .and often of 
exquisite design ; but the ordinary couches, chairs and 
large tables of carved blackwood arc beavy .and clumsy 
and the use of them has been given up in Bombay in 
favour of polished blackwood or teakwood furniture," 

" Artistic wrought iron work was first taught in the school of Art 
in 1863, when Mr. Higgins was engaged from England to give in- 
struction in the Art. On Ids death ia 1869 the workshop was closed, 
but was re-opened when the Reay Art workshop was established, 

’ For information regarding wood-earving, see Monograph on 
Wood-carving by Mr. J, A. G. Wales. 
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Pallonji Bomanji Palkhiwalla at Dhobi Talao, in the first 
house on the right at the moutli of Girgaum road. He 
took his surname from the trade in which he was engaged, 
vis,, that of making palanquins. For a period of fifteen 
years the trade of supplying palanquins to bank managers, 
brokers and doctors ftourished. Each palanquin wa$ 
worth between Rs. 400 to Rs. 600 according to the 
amount of decoration. Then the shigrain was introduced, 
which is still used by brokers. After the shigram came 
the canoe-shaped phaeton, then the buggy, the landau, 
the brougham, the victoria and lastly the landaulette. 
The workmen engaged in the construction of palanquins 
were Hindus and Goanese, who were paid from Rs. 15 to 
Rs, 20 a month as compared with Rs. 75 and Rs. 80 now- 
a-days. The same class of men are still engaged in the 
construction of carrmges. The wood used for the construc- 
tion of palanquins was babul and teak from Surat and 
Burma, while the wood used now for the construction of 
carriages is babul, or whitewood, and teak 

from the Deccan. P.allonji started his factory with 
a small capital of Rs. 500 and gradually amassed a 
fortune. In the old days the sale of a or 3 palanquin.s a 
year sufficed for the upkeep of his establi.shment and 
his home. After the introduction of carriages his wealth 
increased more rapidly. He supplied carriages to Kabul, 
Persia, Singapore, Baroda, Kathiawar and other place."* 
in India. The firm still exists in Kalbadevi road, under 
the management of his descendants. The introduction 
of motor-cars has caused a slight decline in the trade.- 
The workmen employed in the construction of carriage. 
arc all Hindus except the painter and carpenter who 
are Goanese. It is now possible to establish a small 
factory with a capital of Rs. 2,000 or thereabouts employ- 
ing only 2 or 3 workmen. These factories arc scattered 
all over Bombay, 

-ZjwA’/Vhj. There arc three kinds of lime kilns in use in Bombiiy. 

One is used for manufacturing lime for white-washing 
purposes, another for making lime for masonry works, 
and the third kind is used for lime intended for eating. 
Lime for eating is prepared from Muscat stones which 
cost Rs, 3 per ifmndi (20 maunds) and the lime produced 
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fncturc .1 j.it of nny particular .‘liicc and dte'isn, TIkci 
factury .supplied (he Commissariat with articles re- 
quired Tor native hospitals. Duriiiff the last thirty years, 
with the exception of an improvement in glaze, the 
proce.ss of mamifacture has remained tinchanged. The 
trade is at present very indifferent owing to the com- 
petition of up-country potters, Prior to the opening 
of tliis factory there were .several petty worta belonging 
to individual Isumbhars, who turned out flower pots, 
jars, etc., on a .small scale ; the.se people still do a small 
business. Pottery is manufactured at present .at about 
twenty places' in the north of the island. The School 
of Art pottery which is made of clay from Santa Cruz 
.and Culch is of a high order of merit. The number of 
potters and pot .and pipe bowl maker.s and sellers in 
BomKay according to the census of 1901 i.s about 750. 

Snlftun, Sculpture docs not exist as .an industry, but stone-carv- 
ing is carried on in the form of architectural ornamcnt.a- 
tion. Specimens of this work are discernible in the 
fayadcs of some of the lniilding.s erected of late years. 
Stone-carving is .also taught in the Sir J. J. School 
of Art ; and many of the details of local buildings were 
carved from plaster casts made under the direction of 
one of the p.ast Princip.al5 of the School, in colhaboration 
with the arcliitccts of the building. 

U l pioneers of this industry in Bombay were Jlcs.srs. 

F. Jlurcglia & Co., Italians by birth, who owned a shop 
in the Fort. Though India abounds in marbles of various 
kinds and shades, most of the marble now used in 
Bombay is imported from Italy and other parts of Europe 
and also from America. It arrives generally in the form 
of huge blocks or slabs of various sizes, and is used 
for monumental and sepulctiral works and for table tops 
and flooring. The slabs are first polished with four 
kinds of polishing stones called “ )Aara stones " and arc 
then chiselled into the required shapes. Sometimes 
light designs are drawn on the marble stabs by the 
aid of colour and oil mixed with molten lead. Skilled 
workmen earn wages varying from R. i to Rs. 2 per day. 
They arc, however, purely copyists and are mostly desti- 
tute of the inventive faculty. The masons ot Porbandar 
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receptacles by temporary ridges f adkos ), and the salt 
scraped every second or third day before the crj-stslc 
become consolidated. Sait of this kind is very pure anti 
M'hite, but the crj'stals arc small and so brittle that they 
cannot be transported far. Hence it is sold chleily in the 
Bombay markets and fetches more than double the 
average price of other kinds, exclusive of duty. Five 
grades of salt are recognised for trade purposes. 

The salt in the pan being ready for removal, the manu- 
facturer draws it on to the ridges by means of a wooden 
scraper ( neoltt ), composed of a thin board, a feet long by 
S inches broad, fastened to a long bamboo. There the 
salt remains for two or three days to dry and is then 
sifted through sieves of varying mesh. After sifting it 
is removed in baskets to adjoining platforms where it is 
stored in conical he.aps of from 200 to 400 maunds. 
On completion of the he.ips they are numbered and 
brought to account in the books of the Salt depart- 
ment, and no salt is allowed to be added to them 
niterwards. 

The salt produced at Matung:i is largely exported to 
the Central Provinces, Berar, Bengal, Mysore, and the 
Nizam's Dominions, the bulk of it being consigned by rail 
from Dadnr Station on the Grc.Tt Indian Pcninsul.T Bail- 
w,ay. It is also much used in the Nasik, Khandesh and 
.Ahmndnagnr Districts of the Bombay Prcsidciicy, and to 
a Ic.sscr c.xtcnt in Bcigaum, Dhnrwnr and other Districts 
of the Deccan and Carnatic. Salt intended for local 
consumption in Bombay i.s removed from the works 
in carts, while that intended for export to Calcutta and 
the Malabar Coast is laden on boats, cap.TbIc of carrying 
from 1,000 to 2,000 maunds. These consignments are 
examined at the Msibul preventive .station close to the 
entrance of the Matunga creek, and arc thence tranship- 
ped in the harbour into steamers or square-rigged vessels 
under the supervision of the Cus-toms Preventive 
department. 

Besides the indiislrics mentioned above tlicre arc many 
other minor industries established in Bombay, .wiong 
them being wire-drawing for embroidery and I.tcc work 
and electro-plating and silver-plating of trays and Iiorsc- 
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up importing; it. She imports instead raw cotton, aver- 
aging 600, ooc bales per annum. 

The cloth produced by Bombay mills amounts, in a 
year to about no million lbs., the varieties principally 
manufactured being shirtings, iongcloth, T-cloth, do- 
mestics, sheetings, chadars, dhoties, drills, jeans, and tent 
cloth. Coloured piece-goods are also woven. Attempts 
h.ave recently been made to bleach grey cloths. Two 
mills also have introduced machinery for printed coloured 
goods. The yarn used is almost invariably spun in the 
same mill that produces the cloth. Attempts have recently 
been made to turn out cloth of a finer quality, such as cam- 
brics, lawns and zephyrs. The weaving branch of the 
Bombay cotton industry may be described as only just 
emerging from its first stage. It has had to face 
keen competition with imported Manchester goods. 
But quite recently the ssmieAi movement which has 
taken place in all parts of India has given a distinct 
impetus to local manufactures, and it seems quite possi- 
ble that within the next few years there will be an 
extension of the weaving industry. Bombay cloth, as it 
is, commands a large sale in all parts of India and finds 
a ready market . in Arabia, Mozambique, Zanzibar, 
Abyssinia and Turkey in Asia. Nevertheless Manchester 
goods still manage to hold their own by reason of their 
cheapness. 

The following statement shows the quantity and de- 
scription of woven goods produced by the Bombay mills, 
including two mills in Thana, during the last five years 


Description of Good^. 

Tnclvc ^fontht, April to March> 


195 S-* 


1 

1 19 IS 4 S. 

Grty Cvods — 

Chadars «*. 

Dhoties 

Drills aod jeans >». 

Cambrics and lawns. 

Printers 

Shirtings and long- 

cloths 

T'Cloths, domestics 
and sheetings m. 
Other kinds. 

lbs. 

10. 116,589 
fi.js9.866 

1.373.705 

128,788 

543)998 

33.831,436 

13.936.806 

5.861,658 

lbs. 

io,41o,92G 

6,759.645 

2.251,452 

131.513 

672,391 

32.742.303 

18,481,074 

1,489,897 

lbs, 

11.359.701 

8.593.598 

1.960.603 

391.624 

353.328 

38,160,643 

17.764,448 

‘.543.399 

lbs. 

11.128,033 

14,287,318 

2,668,01,1 

336.655 

195.644 

35.289,915 

18,362.542 

1,966,068 

lbs, 

9,395.365 

11,770.278 

2,792.833 

273.114 

79.459 

34,004,115 

19.355.423 

2,027,051 

Total 

SB 


74 pi 30 , 34 i 

64,834, '89 

79,697,638 
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In the mill itself the most important iip^ure is the mao- 
ager who, il an Englishman, is usually a man ;rith con- 
siderable experience of a Lancashire mill and vfao 
must, to carry out his work efficiently, be possessed of 
many technical qualifications, great industry and restless 
energy. From the mixiug-room to the baling-press his 
eye must be upon every process, and not only must he be 
able to point out anything that is wrong, but he should 
have the knowledge to correct and set right the error. The 
pay of a mill-manager, which varies according to the size 
of the mill and the qualifications of the individual holding 
this post, ranges from Rs. 400 to Rs. 1,000 per month 
with a free house and certain allowances. These posts 
are being filled to a greater extent than in former 
years by natives of India. Besides the manager, some 
companies appoint separate European or native weaving 
masters and spinning and carding masters : and occa- 
sionally these departments are supervised by experienced 
jobbers, who have grown up in the service, and from long 
practice have become masters of the department in which 
they work. These men earn from Rs. 60 to Rs. 150 per 
mensem. Another important member of the staff is the 
engineer who takes entire control of the engines, boilers 
and gearing, but, unless consulted by the manager, does 
not interfere with the spinning-machinery or work-people 
outside his own department. 

People interested in the cotton-trade in England have 
from time to time endeavoured to demonstrate that tije 
Indian mill-operative is the victim of oppression ; but 
the report of the recent Factory Commission proves that 
this is not the case. The operative, if he chooses to work 
well, can secure comparatively handsome pay. The hours 
of labour are 12^ or 13, running from early dawn till 
dark, and often after dark in mills furnished with 
electric light ; but besides the regulation break in the 
day, the number of hands to be found at all times in 
the smoking shed tends to show that the men avail them- 
selves constantly of considerable periods of non-regulation 
leisure. A trip to his native village, lasting fora couple 
of months or more every year or two. Is one of the com- 
pensations a mill-hand looks forward to and not infre- 
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are not of frequent occurrence in mills, and when one does ’ 
occur it is often at the instigation of the jobber, and com- 
bined action is limited to the department of which he is 
in charge. He seldom appears openly as spokesman on 
behalf of his men, but assumes a r 61 e of sympathy for his 
employers which is designed to favour the interests ofhis 
men. To espouse the cause of his followers openly would 
mean his own undoing, and if he is dismissed his following 
generally leave the mill in a body and endeavour to induce 
other departments to join them. On the other hand an 
unpopular jobber may find bis men desert him in silch an 
emergency, as being an easy method of ridding themselves 
of his influence and of the money they owe to him. This 
insecurity of position and the part he is called upon to 
play in his own interests, render the jobber a man ofmany 
wiles. A good many jobbers play a leading part in the 
maintenance of gymnasia (/«&»), of which there arc seven 
or eight in the mill district.' 

The hours of work for women, children and young 
persons are regulated by the Indian Factories Act XV 
of iSiit (as amended by Act XI of tSpi), which also 
enforces the fencing of dangerous machinery. Two 
Inspectors of Factories and a Joint Medical Inspector are 
appointed under the Act for the City and Island of 
Bombay, while the Assistant Collector of Bombay is 
ex-offim Chief Inspector of Factories. The Factory Com- 
missioners expressed the opinion that the provisions of 
the Act are most efficiently carried out by the mills in 
Bombay city. 

Milk. Bombay contains (1909) two silk-mills. The Sassoon 
and Alliance Mill, established in iSyg," is situated near 
the \^ctoria Gardens and is a joint stock concern, working 
with a capital of Rs. 10 lakhs. It is the largest mill in 
the Bombay Presidency manufacturing silk yarn and 
cloth for the Indian and Burma markets. The annual 
production is about 70,000 lbs. The productive capacity 
is increasing; but progress is checked by Japanese compe- 

* For further details of Bombay mill-operatives see chapter 00 
Population. 

° The mill was formerly known as Sassoon Silk hlill. In iSSj it 
Was amalgamated with the AUiance Silk Milt and since then it 
has been known as the Sassoon and Alliaoce Silk Mill. 
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established with a capital of 7^ lakhs. The latter contaiaed 
in 1891 60 looms and 2,160 spindles and produced blankets, ' 
white coloured and grey serges, broadcloth, and grey 
Oxford clothing for army and police. The outturn was 
nearly 200,000 lbs, In 1898 the mill removed its machin- 
ery for spinning and weaving wool and replaced the same 
by machinery for cotton. Besides these Bombay had in 
1890 six other wool cleaning establishments, some of which 
were adjuncts of cotton cleaning establishments or of flour 
mills. 

Bombay now (1909) possesses one mill— the Bombay 
Woollen Mill referred to above ivhich produces its own 
worsted yarn from Australian wool and weaves blankets, 
serges for army clothing, etc. The Coronation Woollen 
Mill knits jerseys and caps from imported worsted yarn. 
The subjoined table shows the production of these mills 
since 1903:— 



UosilMy Woollen 
Manufacturing’ Co. 

Dinbiiry WnoOcR 
Mill* 

CoroDStian WooDen 

Mill 

1903 

363,233 

76,300 

51,669 

igoi 

604,431 

Ml 

71,027 


%3.02: 

71,233 

136,332 

1906 

700,000 

50,278 

61,234 

1907 

611,149 

18,567 

23,973 

1908 

818,610 

... 

32,996 


Hosiery is manufactured in five cotton mills, as ivell as 
in two separate hosiery factories. The latter employ about 
180 hands and manufacture hosiery weighing 154,000 lbs. 
annually. The former produce annually about 228,000 lbs. 
The articles manufactured are socks, stockings, pants, 
drawers, trousers, shirts, vest, caps and hosiery webbing 
cloth. There has been a considerable decline in produc- 
tion during the last few years in consequence of Japanese 
and European competition and of the fact that much of 
the machinery in use is obsolete. The following table 


^ The Duxbury Woollen Mill| cstablislied in 190IJ went inlo 
liquidation in 1906. 
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IPerh, D.vcini; is a staple industo' of Bombay, but the works 
arc small ' and tlic processes primitive. A few mills, how- 
ever, possess dye-works in which modern processes are 
followed. Tire dye-works coming under the Factor)' Act 
and separately shown arc four in number. The Bombay 
Dyeing and Manufacturing Company with their dye- 
works at Dadnr was established in iSyg with a cajalal of 
Rs. le lakhs. Cotton yam from local mills is dyed for 
export to various parts of India and Burma. The E. D. 
Sassoon Turkey Red Dye-works which were formerly 
known as the Clydcnsdalc Dye Works have been oivncd and 
worked by Messrs. E. D. Sassoon and Company since 189). 
A large cloth htc.aching plant has recently been added. 
The works employ daily aboiii sjo labourers, while the 
yam annually dyed amounts to about 16,00,000 lbs. 
The Indian Bleaching, Dyeing and Printing Works of 
Dadar were established in tgo8 with a capit.at of Rs. le 
laklis.’ The Khatau Makanji Dye Works form a depart- 
ment of the mill of the same name, tind produce a monthly 
average of 45,000 lbs. of dyed goods. 

A/fflr. in lyaj Bombay contained a wind mill for the grinding 
of whc.at situ.ated on the Esplanade ; but this had dis- 
appeared by 1808.3 At the present date (1909) Bombay 
contains 4 large flour mills, vis., the Bomb.iy Flour Mill,< 
the Union Mill, a Mill in Mount Road, Mazagon, .and the 
W.allace Flour Mill. The Empress Roller Flour Mill is a 
smaller establishment. 


’^According to (lie License Deparlnicnt (Municipal) statemegt 
of jpoy-oS U appears tliat 163 Hcenscs were granted to dyers of 
cloths in indigo and other colonrs (Imnd-poivcr), 13 to dyers 
(tnachine), .and 17 for Silk-dyeing. In the census of 1906. 
8,376 (including 3,900 dependents) were returned as dyers and 
painters. 

’ For infornialinn regarding hand-dyeing see Monograph on 
Dyesand Dyeing by C. G. H. Fawcett, Esq. I.C.S., (1896, Bombay 
Government Records). 

‘ In 187; Messrs. Ebrahim Anarahhia and Co. invited a 
large number of guests to witness the opening ceremony of the 
K<aiscr-i-Hind Steam Flour Mill. " After eveiy one having seen 
the engine, a rose water bottle and a cocoanut were broken on 
the engine and the hissing sound made them 3 W.arc that the steam 
was passing into the C3’lindcr of tlic engine and in a very sliort 
time the fly wheel was seen revolving." (Times of India, istli 
January 1S77.) 

* Bombay Flour Mill consists of three separate factories. 
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Sav^taills 
and Timhcr- 
mrks. 


Foundries 
and Meial 
Woris, 


bupcn’ision and the wages of the native employ^ vatj’ 
from Rs. u to Rs. So per mensem. The factory employs 
about 1,000 h.'urds. The leather used is chiefly haroess 
leather, bridle leather, hog-shins, calf (black and brown) 
patent leather, sheep skin, bag hide and gaiter hide. 
Very little Russia leather is used as the climate is un- 
suited to it. American leather is imported from London,' 

A writer of 1867’ remarked that “ though a saw mill for 
cutting limber moved by water power was in use in Europe 
in the thirteenth century, on the Malabar Coast and in 
Bomb,iy machinery for cutting logs of timber was not 
introduced and worked successfully until within the lastsix 
years. It was introduced, not by any native but by a 
European firm fully engaged in the cotton and other 
piece goods trade.” Later on we find a reference to another 
mill opened as a workshop by Messrs. Nicol & Co.in 1S73 
to construct trucks, carriages and waggons for the Indore 
Stale Railway. Bombay now contains hvo saw mills and 
timber works. Of these the Western India Saw Mill 
situated at Tank Bandar was established about thirty years 
ago with a capital of Rs. 50,000, the present owners 
being Messrs. Umebiji Dorabji flt Co. Teakwood and 
jurrgle woods of various sorts are here sawn. The Byculla 
Saw Mills were founded in i8Sl by Mr. Alexander Mac- 
kenzie, and after his druith were converted into a limited 
company by his sons. The mills employ about 450 men 
daily, and turn out all kinds of wood-work. The quantity 
of wood annually converted to use is about 6,000 tons. 

In Bombay a native foreman employed in the GuU 
Carriage Factory is reputed to have been the pioneer of the 
iron-foundry trade and by honest industry to have succeeded 
beyond his expectations. In 1857 Mr. N. C. Richardson 
opened the Byculla Iron Works and Metal Mart which is 
situated on Parel Road with branch works in Nesbitroad, 
Mazagon. He had to face many difiiculties in the matter 
of supply of fuel, suitable appliances and skilled labour 

' A detailed account of the Western India Boot and Equipment 
Factory as it is named is given in Mr. Marlin's Monograpii 
on Tanning and Working in Leather. (Bombay Government 
Records.) 

’ P. R. Cola's’ How to Develop Productive Industry in India 
and the East, {rB6y.) 
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taper Mills, G'rS'iuin Papor Mill, which is the only paper mill in 
Bombay, was established in 1S62,' and is the oldest 
paper mill of India. It is at present owned by a Mnsal* 
man who purchased it in igoS. The annual production ' 
was about 500,000 tb!>, until the close of the last century, ' 
when the business .suffered from depression consequcnl 
upon irregular working and the increasing compeUtion of 
■Bengal and Poona paper which find greater favour uilh 
the public. The mill manufactures various classes of 
paper, such ns blue .and brown casing, white chpiii, 
badmni, printing and blotting paper and affords employ- 
ment to about 50 hands. No hand-made papers orwood 
p.iper.'are manufactured. The production in 1908 was 
about 350 tons. 

Warisheps. Bombay contains (1909) 9 workshops as shown in the 
subjoined table. 


Name. 

Kuinbet$ ot 
emplojel 

G. I. P, Railway (Varcl) 

7410 

•I (Bycnila) ««• »a 

416 

B. B. (tC. I. Railway... 

4^1 

Bombay Municipal »»» 

250 

M Port Trust ... ... ... 

toi 

,, Steam Kavig<aUoR Company 

134 

a Electric Supp^ and Tramway Company 

2(5 

It Electric Company 

118 

Vulcan Works ... ... ... 

75 


Both the Great Indian Peninsula Railway Company 
and the Bombay, Baroda and Central India Railway 
Company possess workshops on the island of Bombay. 
The original locomotive works of the Great Indian Penin- 
sula Railway u'ere opened at Byculla about 1854, and 
gave employment to between 800 and looo operatives. 
In course of time the expansion of the line forced the 
company to look for a larger area and in 1878 a move 
was made from Bycnila to the present workshops at 
Patel. The latter are now found too limited to cope 
with all the work requited and arrangements are (1909) 

^ Bombay began to ^tir itself in establishing a paper mlU in 1854 
and a Company was brought into existence in 1054. {Times of 
asnd September 1865). 
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EM 
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1 

Sir M. Kmaei) | Ha. 

, 

1 

Carrier Cirgiium 
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n n.&CI.R}‘. 

N'onh 

SOallt 

3 

DellftiU Erulge . 

Maji^cnL Bel* 
Uli4. 

Do. 

Carrie* Bcll.wi 
Koad 01 or B. B. 
A: C. Ii Railnay. 

Cftit 

West 

4 

Wcdehome Bridge. 

Sir VJiUip 
Wodchou^c. 

Do. 

Carrie^ Wodehouie 
Road orer B.B. 
and C.I. Ra lva>. 

Halt 

txf 

South 

,767 


Carnae Bridge ... 

Sir B. Carnac 

Do. 

Carries CarnacBoad 
over G. I. P. Rail* 
nay. 

Eist 

J4>* 

West 

35>* 
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APPENDIX III. 

A Statement showing t/ie number of steamers of the several Steamship Companies which annually arrive at and 
depart from the Port of Bombay with details of arrivals and departures as taken from the registers of the 
Customs Departsnent for 1907 - 1908 . 
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Total Value of Exports of Indkit 


Names of Articles. 

iSoi-ee. 

i 8 io-it, 

I,— Animals 


15,956 

11.— Articles of Food and 



Drink 

12,41,019 

6,24,151 

Grain and Pulse | 

81,346 

35,980 

Spiccs •«« ••• 

Si47i478 

1,73,7*8 

Sugar ... ... 

Ti73it89 

1 , 68,938 

'TeSka** «l« «»a ••• 

14,990 

> 0,021 

Provisions ..a .a. ... 

1 , 69,136 

2 , 39,338 

in.— Metals and Manufac- 



TURCS OP*- 

2,70,365 

3,46,769 

Manganese Ore,.. 


IV,— Chemicals, Drugs and 



Dyeing ... 

3,04,811 

3,81,887 

Opium ,aa aaa «.« 

35>28i 

aaa... 

Dyeing and Tanning Halerials. 

19,658 

81,452 

Tobacco aaa aa* 

5>3>T 

* laifia 

V.— Oils ... «. m. ... 

■ 2,418 

6,525 

VI.-Raw Materials and Uk- 



manufactured Articles — 

44,29,576 

39 ,s 6 ,i 84 

52,62,077 

Cotton aa< a«a aaa aaa 

49.57,*o* 

Hemp ata <aa aaa aaa 

2,202 

7,768 

58,672 

Seeds aaa aaa aaa 

4,000 

Silk „ ... 

3,045 

35,4.30 

Wool a.. ..a aaa 

aaa aaa 

5,280 

Hides And Skins 

...... 

i .*58 

Fodder, Bran, Ac 


Gums and Resins 

53,009 

2,283 

Horns a* 

3.559 

a.iiai a 

Ma'inorcs— 



Animal BoneSaaa ... ... 



Vn.— A rticles Manufactured 



AND Partly MANurAtruRED, 

18 , 12,120 

37.708 

10 , 96,452 

38,08s 

Apparel ... ... ... 

Cotton Twist sind Yam 

84,484 

11,758 

Do, Piece-goods «. 

14.90,715 

5,62,294 

Woollen Materials 

17.725 

45,600 

SkinSi Dressed and Tanned ... 

Hides, Dressed 



VIII.-Goversment Stores ... 



IN.— Sundries and other 



Goods 

8,578 

1,310 

Grand Total,,. 

80 , 70,947 

70 , 35,121 
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Total Value of Exports of Mion 


• 

. Names of Articles. 

t86o-6 !> 

1870-71. 

I.— Animai.!; 

‘ 

1,011 

11 .— Articles of Food aud 
Drink ... ... m. 

10 , 29,511 

34 , 39,934 

Grain and Pulse [ 


20,63,522 

Spices 

2 , 93 * 

5 .' 2,368 

Sugar ... 

4.979 

',51,763 

Ten 

640 

Provisions .«• 

82,875 

2 ,JO,Sw 

HI.— Metal and Manufactvxe 



OF— ... ... ... ... 

47,145 

85,254 

Manganese Ore... m. ... 



IV.— Chemicals, Drugs and 


6 , 06 , 33,091 

S, 97 .' 2 , 6 o 3 

Dvcing.. 

6 , 70 , 00,277 

Opium ... 

6,60,95 99' 

Dyeing snil Tanning Materials. 

1.37.33' 

4.25,962 

Tobacco ... ... ... ... 

J 707 , 83 P 

4 ,o 4«7 

V.-OlLS 

3,00,337 

1 . 82,472 

VI.— Raw Materials and Un- 


16 , 41 , 65,029 
15,62, »’.6s8 

MANUFACTURED ARTICLES ... 

8 , 22 , 08,547 

Cotton ... „. M. ... 

6.96,45.029 

Hemp .1. M. ... M. 

27*94 J 

3,87,69' 

®>® 9 > 4 S 4 

Seeds •«. M. M. ... 

75.83,849 

Silk... ... 

2 , 33.620 

■Hoot 

46,64,775 

58,04,236 

Hides and Skins 

',' 8 . 74 ^ 



Fodder, Bran, &c. ... 

8,798 

Gums and Pcsins . . ... 


Homs ... 

1,11,649 

',73.4.'5 

Manures— 


Animal Bones .« ... ... 




VII.— Articles Manufactured 


39,81,961 

AND PaRTLV MaNUFACTURCD. 

41,78,877 

Apparel ... ... 

57.865 

1,42,402 

Cotton Twist and Yarn ... 

10,138 

6,20,570 

Do. Piece-goods - ... 

3.76 75' 

6,16,532 

Woollen Materials 

3'>36,4o4 

5,92,920 

Skins Dressed and Tanned 

2,32,854 

Hides, Dressed ... 

'>36,764 

7,28,088 

VIII.— Government Stores ... 


24,046 

IK.— Sundries and other 



Goods ». 

13,272 

* 

Grand Total... 

15,47,78,067 

23,25,12,800 
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